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PREFACE 


Thb purpose of this work is to help a very large and increasing 
number of persons who possess a ^eat love of rtov^ers. and to 
encourage them to a truer appreciation of the country and of 
all that is beautiful in nature. It is sincerely hoped that il 
may arouse the interest of, and be of service to all those who 
have not time or inclination to translate painfully the terms oi 
the technical descriptions as written by the scientist. In a work 
primarily intended for the identification of plants in the field, 
these technical terms have been used as sparingly as possible 
and in a manner that will not involve continual reference to 
a scientific dictionary. 

.Vevertheless it is a work that, whilst it satisfies the rambler 
who merely wishes to identify the fiowers by the wayside, it 
may also serve as a stepping-stone to the floras of Hooker, 
Bentham and others, so that should the interest of readers be 
awakened they may take up the more serious study of either 
of these authors without having to unlearn what this modest 
work mav have taught them. 

It is also hoped, especiallv, that this book will serve as an 
introduction to the I'lora and be used extensively by tcacherr 
and students in schools. Rambling Clubs, etc., in the course 
of their nature Studies, and in this connection particular alien 
tion is directed to the Pictorial Colour Key. m which reduced 
copies of the Coloured Plates are grouped according to the 
predominant tints of the flowers, as a quick and easy guide 
to the identification of the plants in the field and as described 

The compilers desire to express their thanks to Messrs 
Frederick Warne & Co., Ltd . for their kind permission to use. 
as a foundation for this work. Mdward Step s standard work. 

Wayside and Woodland Blossoms. " from which also the beau tiful 
coloured illustrations have been taken. 
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PRBFACB 


The sequence of Families and Genera, as adopted by Bentham 
and Hooker in the latest edition of their ** British Flora,” have 
been followed, and to whose work the compilers also extend 
their grateful acknowledgment. 

T. H. S. 

W. J. S. 

Since the hrst publication of this volume many new Generic 
and Specific names have been adopted, and a list of these, includ* 
ing the authorities, is given on page 353. 


THE FORMS OF LEAVES 

IN the descriptions of the species in this work, the shapes of 
the^eaves are indicated, as far as possible, m ordinary language, 
^ch as oval lance-shaped, awl-shaped, etc. A senes of diagrams 
repi^SnUng the principal forms of leaves is here given for easy 

'®\7a"leaf is described as simple it is undivided, as in Beech; 
if impound the blade is broken up into two or more portions 

(leaflets), as in Clover. elementary type in 

^ riniferrsuch ks Scotch Pine, which are needle- 

fac^cular) being narrow and very long, and ending in a 
S;Voint. ^r.n ^ .ea, tape, -at a^^.Cet to 

Aft la" a£o"urt"?ic;‘a^ .on,, as broad, and „.th both ends 

rounded, as ‘^/'cn^fed. there is a number of 

Of leaves wi , starting from the fully round (orbicular) 

variations in the shape, start^^^^^ narrowing the width and 

to eaVi. end wTget the oval or egg-shaped (ovate) as 
Upenng t h . fe broadens into two rounded 

it iecom^ (cordate), as in the Violet The 

lobes, and^the tip rounded, it becomes kidney 

freniform) Lengthen the oval and taper both ends 
sAaprd (rent as in Sallow. Leaves of this form, but 

wiSi the low^>r end broader with a gradual tapering to the tip. 
with the ‘O' Hanccolate) as in Ribwort Plantain. A further 
arc /on«.sA p ( continued in two pointed lobes directed 

^:^w?rd° tL leaC becomes a„.«,-sUa^d (sagittate), as in 
thriorrel ' If these lobes turn outwards, as in the Cuckoo-pint. 
the I?If s termed halberd-shaped (hastate). A leaf having its 
broadest part at the tip and tapering to its base is then called 
spoon-shaped (spatulate). as in the Daisy. 
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At the base of the leaf-stalk there may be a pair of small out- 
growths knowD as stipules, as may be seen on the leai-staik of 
the Roses. If a stalUess leaf encircles the stem it is described 
as clasping (amplexicaul), as in the Penny-cress. A pair of 
opposite, stalkless leaves may have their bases united, as in the 
Yellow-wort : they are connate. A single stalkless leaf extending 
unbroken around the stem is perfoliate, as in the Hare's- 
ear. 

The compound leaf includes a vast number of forms exhibiting 
a greater unlikeness one to another, and the beginning of the 
process of gradation may be seen in many simple leaves whose 
margins are cut deeply into lobes, such as the angular lobes of 
the Ivy and the wavy (sinuous) lobes of the Oak. 

If the cutting goes deep enough there is a separation of the 
blade into leaflets, which becomes a compound leaf. A simple 
form of this division is foiutd in the trefoils (ternate leaves) as tn 
the Clovers. In the Cinquefoil the round leaf is broken up into 
five leaflets {quinaie) and arranged finger-fashion, called digitate 
A similar radial arrangement of the leaflets, as in Hellebore 
where the lowest pair are themselves divided and their divisions 
have a TOmmon foot-stalk, is termed pedate. Leaflets of elongate 
shape, forming pairs on opposite sides, as in the Vetches, is known 
as ^ pinnate leaf. If. as mostly happens, there is an odd leaflet 
at the tip of the midrib, the leaf is xmparipinnate, as in the Ash 
Another variation of the pinnate leaf is that of the Herb Bonnet, 
where the terminal leaflet is much larger than the others This 

as a lyrately pinnate leaf. The Meadow-rue is an 
advance upon this, for some of its leaves are tripmuate When 
the leaf becomes more complicated than this, as in the Umbelli- 
fers. It IS kno\vn as decompound. The margins of both simnle 
leaves and the leaflets of compound leaves may be either entfre 
cut into lobes or notched into teeth, and all vciw distinct in their 

■=‘‘8- -a” 

lobinp may be seen in the Oak In the 
Ivy it *s broader, cutting the leaf into five triangular lobes The 

the segments’’ a^re 
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also in the Ragwort. In MilfoU the numerous lobes are again 

^£<rso that Si.-hole leaf 

Although this list IS be'made of leaves and the 

6iat a very on^the plants. The leaves of 

manner of their distribution o P . .. the mature 

seedlings should be comps^d ^ 

plant. They are often of genera as well, 

ancestral relationships not o y possible to say to which 

Owing to this difference It is not direction may be 

species a ^^eds from a known wild plant and 

obtained by securing npe seeas ix«iu 

germinating them in seed pans. 
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1. Wavy-lobcd. a. Anffu 3 ar-»obed. 3. Sword shaped. 4. Heart-shaped. 
5. Arrow-shaped, 6. Round. 7. Simple. 8. Kidney shaped. 
9. TrefoU. 10. Oval or Egg shaped, xi. Entire, tz. Oblong. 




FORMS OF BLOSSOMS 


In giving a description of the parts of a flower and a brief 
account of the principal kinds of flower-grouping, it may be 
pointed out that this grcAiping is directly influenced by the 
connection between plant and insect. For instance, the sinaliei 
blossoms co-operate among themselves with tlie object ol 
rendering tliem conspicuous, though Individually they arc ver>’ 
often insignificant. Most Umbelliferous plants, such as \\ ild 
Carrot, Fool’s Parsley and Hogweed. have minute white oi 
yellow flowers ; yet by the simple expedient of mounting these 
flowers upon radiating foot-stalks of varying lengths, a hundred 
or more flowers are brought close together on a common level, 
and thus they form, not only to the human rambler but to the 
insect world also, some of the most conspicuous flower-miusses 
of our hedgerows. Here, too, the honey is so exposed on open 
discs, that it is accessible to the short-tongued flies and small 
beetles, but in consequence cannot be obtained with ease by 
the long-tongued bees and butterflies. 

It will be found that many flowers lay themselves out specially 
to attract the night-flying moths, and with this object in view 
they are most frequently pure white, and therefore very 
conspicuous. 

But not only are plants specially adapted to encourage the 
visits of particular groups of insects, and to profit by those 
visits ; many of them take pains to exclude unprofitable visitors 
of the smaller kind, who would simply steal honey or pollen 
without rendering any service in return. And so when Nature 
makes the tubular bell of the Foxglove just sufficiently large 
to enable a big humble-bee to enter and well dust itself with 
pollen, she also takes care to plant a barrier of long hairs in the 
entrance which small insects cannot pass. Then, again, the 
period of the opening and closing of the many flowers have 
relation to the time of day at which the pollen-carrying insect 
flies ; the splashes and streaks of colour running from the open 
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FOftUS OF BLOSSOMS 

part of the flower towards the honey-glands serve as giudmg 
lines, and even the very manner in which a flower is bung nught, 

in most cases, be similarly explained. 

It is to be hoped that these few specific instances wiU serve 
to whet the appetite of the flower-lover, and create a desire for 
a deeper knowledge of this most interesting subject by more 
closely considering the growing plant before plucking the flower. 
Regarding the forms of flowers and flower-grouping, a few 
simple diagrams and definitions are now given. 

The first diagram shows a section of an imaginary flower, with 
Its parts clearly marked. 

% 


Corolla 



Commencing from the flower^stalk (peduudd), whose large 
6eshy head is known as the receptacle there is the first senes 
of floral organs, the sepals, known collectively as the calyx, and 
the succeeding scries, the petals form the corolla. Sometimes 
all the sepals and all the petals are joined at the edges to form 
a tube or a cup, but usually in tliose cases their number is indi- 
cated by the lobes on the free margin. Within the corolla there 
is a series of very dissimilar organs, the stamens, and wnthin 
these the pisiiL The stamen consists of two portions, the filament 
or stalk, and the anther or pollen sac. I^ollen is the mealy 
powder— the male element— by contact with which the ovules 
are fertilized. These ovules are contained in the lower portion 
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of the central or female organ. This— the pfs///-— consists of 
three portions, the enlarged base or ovary composed of one or 
more carpels, and containing one or more ovules ; the slender 


j 

Pialil 

\Oyary 


Ovul«S"” 
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sivle which is often absent ; and its more or less viscid or hairy 
summit, the siigma. The stigma may be d^ividcd into two. three 
or more lobes, which correspond with the number of carpels 
of which the ovary is composed. A short description of the 
principal plans upon which flowers are arranged (,»y7or^5r«n«) 
Soon the mowing plant is now given. If a naked flower-stalk 
s^ncs difectly from the root and not from a leafy stem, it is 
s^d to be a scape. Should it be a mere contiiui.-ition of a leafy 
branch, the flower-stalk is a peduncle : but should it, instead of 
bearing one flower, support several, each on its own li tie foo - 
(h£dicel\ the main stalk becomes a rachts. If the rachts 
TtZL o, flowers wh.ch are minus these pedicels they 
are said to be sessile, or sitting, and the inflorescence is a : 

but if all the Oowers have pedicels and are ai ranged after the 
manner of the spike, the inflorescence is then a raceme. W hen 
Those pedicels arc branched and support two or more flowers 
on each so as to give a light, loose aspect to the cluster, it is 
kSown Ls a panicll Should the pedicels be of varying lengths 
Sd so arranged that all the blossoms in a cluster are brought 
p?etty much to the same level, as in May-blossom the arrange- 
S is a corymb. When a similarly flat-topped cluster has its 
S^diccls of pretty equal length, all radia ing from a cominoD 
point like tho inner ribs of an umbrella it becomes an umbel. 
A number of small umbels are commonly ^ssociated ^ P^* 
ciselv similar fashion, forming a compound umbel Another 
frequent form of inflorescence is the cyme, in which a s>l»oqt 
terminates in a flower, and can therefore go no further 
Ss ofl side branches, each of which, however, comes to a full- 
fl?Sp in a like manner, though growth continues by means of 
the side shoots. The DaLsy. the Dandelion, or any other of the 

B 
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composite order of flowers wiU aSord us yet another type of 
inflo^cence in which a vast number of tiny flowers {rtoreis) 
axe packed together on a common platform ; this kind is known 
as a caPUulttm or flower-head. 






R^cemo 



PanicW 



Cyrrs^ 



Compound UmbcL 



CKicf forms of flovrcr claetera. 


Having so fully, though briefly, dealt with the ordinary 
structure and natural grouping of flowers, the remaining descrip- 
tions of each species are dealt with, in their natural order, 
throughout the work. 


t 



glossary 


^ A fruit like a litU. nut; a .ingle carpel containing 
^.iL-Tbfanir"betweeo a stem and the upper side ot a leaf- 
Formed in or growing from an axil^ 

cluster. 

n,a£ieole A diminutive bract. 

g;rp'r_A division of the ovary or seed-ve«e^ 

^““';,"Ah'rd“r^;fal’'e" rl"wc‘h\p^n^3.rcct fro™ the rootstock. 

C/udcde.-A -o-fifod branc^ resembl,ng^a ^ 

^'“tfre'ieral. -r open but develop into fru.t,. 

uevertheless as ‘^“'‘ “'i'to sevcri? leaflets. Decom. 

— Thl leadets themkelves similarly broken up. 
Cen/r.-When' {?. bases of the opposite leaves are grown 

Z»g.,‘uTi-^^aflets djtinc, radiating fro. the lea.-pl^^ ^ 

^•’"-^^eT^rose, in wh. 

form^hL a long style and anthers midway down the 
Dio.SoT 5 .-When ftiminate and pistUlate flowers are borne 

bv different plants of a species. 

.-Having the margin umliv.djd.^^ 

f ami/y.— A ^ such as Cniciferae, in which there are 

striking -enera and over seventy species. aU 

l;r'e"'i?,g""n t‘h?poiesfioa of four petals arranged crosswrse. 
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Filament.— stalk-Uke portion of the stamen, supporting the 

Follid^k dry one-ceUed and one-valved fruit containing 
more than one seed- 

Genus.— Kn. assemblage of species which aU agree in one or more 
important structural characters and all bear the same 
primary name. Plural, genera. 

Glume. A chafiy envelope containing the essential organs of 


Hyp?g^ou5.—\\hin petals or stamens spring from beneath 
the base of the ovary, and are not attached to the calyx. 
/«/<r»or.— Used to denote that the calyx or coroUa is free from 
and below the ovary. 

Inflorescence . — The arrangement or grouping of the flowers on 

a plant. , , . 

Involucre . — A series of bract-like leaves below a cluster of 

flowers. . , „ , 

Linear . — A leaf that is long and very narrow, with parallel sides. 
Loculicidal . — When the fruit splits down the middle of back of 


carpel. 

Lyrate. Deeply-lobed so that the outline is similar to that of 

a lyre reversed. 

Monoecious . — Staminate and pistillate flowers produced by the 
same individual. 

node . — A point of the stem whence leaves arrive. 

Lobed in the form of a hand. 

Pappus . — A ring of hairs or scales around the top of the fruit, 
characteristic of the Family Compositae. 

Pectinate . — Arranged like the teeth of a comb. 

Perfoliate . — When a stem passes through the base of a stalkless 
leaf. 

Pericarp . — A seed-vessel, including the adhering caljTC if present. 

Perigynium . — The floral envelope of a Carex. 

Phyllaries.—TXie bracts or scales that form the involucre to a 
head of composite flowers. 

Pinnate . — When the leaf is broken up into four or more distinct 
leaflets, arranged in two series along the midrib, as the leaf 
of Lady's-smock. Each leaflet is called a pxnna ; plural, 
pinnae. 

Pinnaiifld . — When the leaf is deeply cut into lobes, but not into 
separate leaflets. Example, Dandelion. 

Prolandrous . — When the stamens mature before the stigmas. 

Protogynous . — When the stigmas mature before the stamens. 
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GLOSSARY 

Radical Uavcs.--Lca.as that arise directly from the rootstock. 

Scapr-irro‘wfr“,iI^;os“uaSV"“^-. arisin, directiy from 
the rootstock. 

throogh the centre of each 

a thick fleshy spike. s certaiQ flowers before 

S/>afAe.— The large bract the Cuckoo-pint ; the 

;rp“e'^^‘wrapp^*’lSm which the Daflodil and Snowdrop 
S^err«tl'nX?dua.s bearing c^tTopeTtiS ry”- at 

Sirrstl"in”gtut‘ horirontM^ from a perpendicular stem 

are spreading. rtairfi at the base of the leai- 

Small leaves. Pjerv'e to protect the young 

^ stalk in “'any plants. They serv^ F ^ 

leaf in the bud. when they are reiau y 

Superior.— Used of of the calyx, to denote that it 

t" to tlm ov'ar^ and «iU become a part of the future 

rern:i;;i5:-F.lwr pro“d”uced‘:t the summit o, a stem or end 

of a branch. connected to the filament by 

o? iU back, so that it swings freely, as if balanced 

OD R pivot. 




A PICTORIAL COLOUR KEY 


Specially designed for easy identification of the 
flowers of the country-side. 


The nature-lover, in his rambles, will often meet 
with an unfamiliar plant, and the purpose of this 
Colour Key is to enable him quickly to identify the 
•pecies by referring, first of all, to the various 
groups of colours, then to the Colour Plate and so 
to the description in the text. 



ORDER OF COLOURS 


White or Whitish Flowers . 

. pa^e 25 

Shades of Rink 

• »• 

33 

Sliades of Red « 

• »i 

iS 

Shades of Yellow 

• M 

33 

Shades of Blue . 

• 1 

49 

Shades of Purple 

• »» 

52 

Shades of Lilac 

• »• 

59 

Shades of Green 

• 4 • 

60 

Shades of Brown 

• 

64 



WHITE OR WHITISH FLOWERS 
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CUmPtfsq CoryOQ\is P-Th 





Pf. 7 Connmon 
$Curvx*g^d^ 





ComrnoA 

Wtyriov p 60 
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WHITE OR WHITISH FLOWERS 






Pcpperwvcyf p aa 
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/I Zb tarth-nuf ft 21 Pdr$i^ .p,i 5 d 



WHITE OR WHITISH FLOWERS 


29 



H 2$ b<aK«J Par%iey 



-11 

30 C.03«-9^M 



f! 31 WoodrufT 



/f. 35 O* ?*® 0 «ii» 





WHITE OR 



/r 64 Bastard Toadflax 



ff.€8 Water SokJier 



^.69 Aututnrt 
jj/ivH«Tfesse& 


WHITISH FLOWERS 3^ 



K 69 VWkitc Hei»«^wrin« 



lady's -1 A** 



Narro«v-leJv«J 

neitetcfine p.277 



Creepinq 

tadri-Treises />«* 


52 


WHITE OR WHITISH FLOWERS 



PI 7) GfTdtcr 



fi 7 S b^worop 



^77 Ramson® 



Lesser 

Butt^rty Orthis p.Z88 



^ 76 Star o( fccfhic^cm 



^76 Colfoo>^ra9 



ft 73 White Fa^ran? OrcMl 



A 79 Ian Grass 



SHADES OF RED 


if 




/r 6 ladr‘$Smoch 




CI'IjLi 


. *4 





A t€ RtfS* Harfcw 


W 


/Z ii Tamahsli 



jrO -a'ZC 




^ IS HcmIOCK 





/y. JO &rj(i'el« 




ff. 17 ttjre% fod Trefoil 
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SHADES OF RED 



^ ^2 Vd^fian 



Corfttth MoneyvH'or! /^ 2Z^ 



Knol-qrau 67 Piantofn 
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SHADES OF RED 






✓ 


A 4< Crosi-i€dved Hcdfh 




A 44 \Nftcrtic^€/rr \ 

A 47 Ptnpemet 
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SHADES OF RED 



« S9 McdJje Woundwort « 60 RcO Dead nelll* 



f: bO tcsscr 

Ooaoef 



i5 Sf LOusewcrt 



Thnfl or 



SHADES OF RED 


3 » 



SHADES OF YELLOW 



Ccnfncfi McdOow-ru# 


K€%%er SpedrvvOH p 6# 
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SHADES OF YELLOW 



A 4 


ff S ^rfxo ^9^ 
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SHADES OF YELLOW 




# 7 ChjrlxK 



A 9 Rock rcS4 








/I 7 Trufij Ku^cartf 



9 W-ifl 
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SHADES OF YELLOW 




^26 Ha/v^caf 




vVikj Pa 'imp 



SHADES OF YELLOW 


4 ] 



AJti-^noers o lO 



Wild Madder 



Y^ 



m 31 








30 K)neyVXk:< 



Gol0€ri*^0d 



(lyrunoft f tcab*^ 
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SHADES OF YELLOW 



»39 Ccdtibcard ff39 6r.MlyO>:-ronQue 



SHADES OF YELLOW 


4S 



ff.AO 



Vndli 



A 41 Simwn9 rwKj 
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SHADES OF YELLOW 




^ “IJ Ore.i*cr0:.v32«-^ort /.■■49 Geniidnella 



H ^6 y^J^Ow Loo^^tnf* 



fi 45 y€l*cw wort 
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SHADES OF YELLOW 





t>cbr»ght 



0t,tO ycltov^ AfC^fin<;«l 



SHADES OF YELLOW 



fibQ vvocdSage 



^ 6S Wild Hop 





fen Orcnis p.273 




^.66 CucKc^'pin! 





^ 66 Duckweeds 
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SHADES OF BLUE 
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SHADES OF BLUE 



M 45 Venus' looKing-qiasa 



m.S^ Oe/mander Spccdwcn A^Sa OrounO MVT 



flAA Lesser Peri win We 



ft 51 



fi^S Skull Up 


t 




SHADES OF BLUE 





SHADES OF PURPLE 




Pi76 Bluebel 



9 St«ef Viar# 



S3 


SHADES OF PJRPLE 



yf *2 ^AqnfitoAF 



AK Ccfomoo KdltO» 



fil 21 Pt’fP'f UCieiinf* 



/r33 BiuencatW'w 



S4 



SHADES OF PURPLE 
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ft iS MiIKTp.l*!^ 






/y.28 SpC3^c^urcT^.4;i« 



//. 3^ Ma^d 



ff.48 



55 



SHADES OF PURPLE 





I 



4 55 Deadly Niqwshoda 



1155 ReoBartsia 




fl 52 biHcsweet 



«.5G CJarv 



SHADES OF PURPLE 



S9 Ccrr.mon HcmpNeHle SO 6^0* r^arcncund ^65 &f\*dt Reed M5CC 
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SHADES OF PURPLE 



6road-ie3vcd 
Marsh Oixriis p.zes 



A 69 OarK-wingeO OrcM> 



fl 63 Marsh heitet»crtne 



0! 70 MoriKO Orchis 






C9 Or^cn ^tif>9C0 Orc/)l^ 



70 OwfirfOftMl 
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SHADES OF PURPLE 



H 71 Pvr3ml(iaJ 
Crchis 



PU72 Trajranr 
Ordiis 



^ ^ Pi7t SnaKc's h€3<3 

PL 74 Autumn Crocus 



P(, 80 Great Rccd 



SHADES OF LILAC 
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ir 6 corai-root 



fi 4? Sheepv ti* 
Scabious 



>rJ2 Sait-Mrsn 



^ 1$ luC€'*n« 



^32 T«d«< 


l^rp^ 


/T 8 Sea RocKEi 



/f.27 Angelica 



4.61 vcivain 




fii I S«tUfwor 1 / 1 23 White Bryony 



^ 62 lamos-tonquc Piontaln 



Ar*o iatr,i3<e*ort p, 247 Shrurry p z^y 



d 23 Wall Pcnnyvwf 



fl6r Annual Scc^Mi^a 


SHADES OF GREEN 


6 i 



Crcat water DOCK p ^^ 



'>161 SpurqcLaur® 



SpreadT-q Oracne p.2‘^ 



0.bA D«}5. Mercury 



/163 CO/nmc'riSorrgi 



A 65 BoqMyrlU 
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SHADES OF GREEN 



IWayuLadc p.ara 4 7i UrarJOrchij R.72 Frog OrcWs 
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SHADES OF BROWN 
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‘tn.r-*:' 

!? 

/iSS Grenier Broomrapo 



v\ Ai'-.i/ 



^ 77 H a • ry Wood -r luh 



^.S4 Knc1t€jF;gwoft 



n?^ FvCrcWt 





A r4 E5rl>' Sp-der OreWt 



WILD FLOWERS OF THE 
WAYSIDE AND WOODLAND 


The Buttercup Family ^R‘‘r,unculac^a^) Platens 

CHARACTERS 

|u^l’4*Tpr?seS! Y‘^ched and “onksh^ 

Flowers, mostly regular, but m „uiltipl« may be taken 

(Aconitium) they are /‘^floral organ, but there are several 

as the normal nuinber of each ^ndo jn more than tN\o- 

departures from it. Sepals, * Ri.. petals, which in these genera 

thSds of the genera they are colour^ Stamens, numerous. 

Sfabsent and reduced to forlS^Tfrom below the ovary- 

„cept In Monsetail JJ^ctS «cept in the H«11ebor« 

CarpeU, as a rule, into fruits ,s‘"sle;sced^ 

(HeW^Oftts) and ^ f«n£imne manv small seeds. In 

achenes, or into follicles, «f“^‘2^‘i®anv*seeded berry. Most of 
Baneberry {Acla^) protect them from the attacks of 

the species have aend )aices waicu y 

browsiog anunals. 

rr^ Inv (CUn%alis vitalba) * 

A cUmbiHg Trub '=y 

freely over the hedges by by many other narnes— 

round any likely support. Wrd. The feathery 

White Vme, VLrgin's ve^v ^noticeable in autumn and 

awns of its seed-vessels ^rder of Kanunculaceae 

winter. It is the only shr^ genus, although foreign 

and the only British mem^r of the gen 

species are cultivated in July to Septnnber — 

Perennial: Flowers. leaflet/ usually five, he 

Leaves, opposite and flower has no corolla, but the 

stalks acting as tendrils. The bower ^ 

6S 
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four thick downy sepals are coloured greenish-wWte to serve 
instead. The stamens are a crowd round the centr^ cluster oi 
many-bearded styles, which afterwards elongate itto plumy 
tails and jointly form the “ old men's beards. 

The Dame is £roni tlie Greek Klctna, a vine twig. 


Meadow-rue {Thalictrum flavum) Plate i 

Found in swampy fields and on banks of streams^ bearing 
clusters of large bright yeUow flowers on upright stems two 
to lour feet high. Extends from South of England to South 
of Scotland, and occurs locally in Ireland. The flowers axe of 
a type between wind-polUnated and insect-pollinated ; there 
is no provision of nectar, but those of the Common Meadow-rue 
are visited by flies and beetles for the sake of their abundant 

^^Perennial : Flowers July to August . — Stout furrowed stems 
rise from a creeping yellow rootstock which sends out runners. 
Leaves, smooth, long-stalked, dull-green, somewhat pale on the 
lower surface, broken into three stalked divisions, each of which 
is broken into paired leaflets, wedge-shaped and ending in 
three lobes. Sepals, four, small, cream-coloured. Stamens, 
about twenty-four. Carpels, from six to ten, of the achene 
type, each producing a single seed. 

Lesser Meadow-rue {Thalictrum minus), found in dr>\ 
sandy pastures and about sand-dunes. From six inches to a 
foot and a half high, with finely furrowed, branching stem. 
The greenish-yellow flowers droop and have only from three to 
five carpels. Leaflets, variable and of glaucous hue. Flowers 
from June to August. 

Greatf-r Mbadow-rub {Thalictrum majus), found in moist 
copses and stony places, especially in the North. From three 
to four feet high. Drooping flowers as in Lesser Meadow-rue, 
but the carpels are oval or elliptical. 

Alpine Meadow-rue {Thalictrum alpinum). fouivS in ’Doggy 
places far up the mountains in Wales and in the North. Flowers 
June to August A diminutive plant, four to six inches high. 
The wiry, unbranching stem ends in a simple spray of purplish- 
white drooping flowers, mth eight to twenty banging stamens 
and onlv two or three curved carpels. Leaves, mostly from the 
roots, with long stalks and rounded leaflets, which have blunt 
lobes and are glaucous beneath. 
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Wood Anemone or Windflower 

{Anemone nemorosa) Plate i 

One of the earliest spring flowers to “^“oMy 

the woodside and m upland mead brightly 

rouTed^rih^VrS^ regard „ 

without. These ‘‘"‘i inches hm?-so hung that 

th:rtur"n®\heirTacll to the slightest breere. Hence probably 

the^r name, from the Greek ’;j:;“tves. three wedge- 

Perennial: Flowers the lloNver-stalk. but 

shaped leaves are given off h of protecting 

these are involucraj leaves and ° ^ similar 

the bud over winch they fold , ct^m at a little distance 

and arc produced ,"'?‘^t^J-*^ahree much cut and toothed 

from the Hower-stalks. divided ^ s a band of greeo 

leaflets. Sepals, four to mne : and these are sur- 

pistUs, each with its n^ut'hke bodies (achenes) 

rounded by a nng of stamens, i * 

containing a single seed. .„/,„/, 7/^1 found on chalk downs 

and limestone pastures ^ and June. It 

and Gloucestershire ^ a.^at it h^ a stouter root 

dilfers from the Wood Anemone ■ and the dull 

stock, the divisions of the out. Mowers and 

purple flowers do t'ot spread j ^ug leaves, produced in a 

leaves are clothed in silky hairs, after the flowers havf 

rosette around the flower-stem, 

laded. . -ind Yellow ANSuoNt 

Blue Anemone are not native species. 

{Anemone rammculoides), found occasionally, are no 

Pheasant’s Eye {Ado„is annu.) Pi-« ‘ 

Pheasant's-eyc is not a natrve challTy subsoil, and 

U wS? eSHhcd'iu s'uflom apsouthcru 

.talklcss and much <‘"'“*'^;„„^'°petai5 more erect, five to ten, 
five purplish-green, spreading. Petals. 
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blood-red. Stamens and carpels, numeroas, the latter forming 
an oval head which lengthens after pollination. Fruit, a head 
of achenes. The name is derived from the Greek. 


Buttercup IJianunntius bulbosus) Plate 3 

The genus Ranunc\{lus possesses distinct sepals and petals, 
normally five of each ; but the petals are often one or more 
in number, of burnished golden yellow, with a little scale towards 
the base, which makes a pocket containing honey. There are 
three perennial species of Ranunculus to which the name of 
Buttercup is applied impartially. 

Upright Crowfoot {Ranunculus acris), with stems one to 
three feet high. Flowers June and July, and is found in 
meadows and pastures everywhere. The rootstock is more or 
less erect. The lower leaves are divided into wedge-shaped 
segments, which are again much cut up— the upper leaves less 
intricately so. Flower-stalk, not furrowed. Sepals, spreading. 
Petals, broad, and more or less flat when fully expanded. 

Creeping Crowfoot (J?. repens). Flowers May to August 
and is found in pastures and waste places. Rootstock, stout. 
Stem, one to two feet high, slanting, with long rooting runners. 
Flower-stalk, furrowed, sepals spreading, but petals less so 
tlian in R. acirs. 

Bulbous Crowfoot {R, bulbosus). Flowers from April to 

July, and is found in meadows everywhere. Stem, erect, one- 

half to one foot, with turmp-shaped swelling at base ; no 

runners. Flower-stalk, furrowed. Sepals, turned down, nearly 

or quite touching the stalk. Petals, not spreading, but cup- 
shaped. CO r 


The name Ranunculus is derived from the Latin. Rava, a 
frog, m allusion to the damp meadows and the ponds where 
certmn species are to be found in company with frogs. Most 
of the species possess acrid and poUonous juices which cause 
^em to be avoided by catUe. The Water Crowfoot and the 
Celandine, however, are not acrid. 

Other species with divided leaves • 

Hairy Buttercup (R. sardous). Annual. Flowers June to 

13 found in damp ground chiefly in England, 
fo f many stems, rising to a height from one-half 

nf th« ^ feet and bearing many flowere which, though 

M the same size as the other Buttercups, are paler in colour 
The furrowed flower-stalks and the sepals^ are covered with him; 
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which either stand ont straight or have » dovrnw^d^tenden^^ 

The sepals are turned back against towards the 

much flattened, and bear a number of btUe knobs towards tn 

*°CoRN Crowfoot (R. arvensis). 2 *^^v”feet^higb° 

July in cornfields. With erect stem “ are not 

“\rVhf TjuTts" cope-d 'P vJhed s^nes. Th.s 

Flowers May to August on banks sou^h of^D 

species with spreading, leaning sterm . ipave'a The flowers 

h^h, with more rounded, tbough d ed leave-^ 

very smaU, not exceeding Quarter of ^ orickl«. 

thSe to five petals. Nu|ete covered " ^ taoked^ 

There are over twenty British species in ^ 

of which the Lesser Celandine, the Lewer &pe 
Water Crowfoot are the most important. 

Lesser Celandine {Ranunculus ficaria) p\^y 
Afl soon as there con^s a ^'^'^^ening of the^iron ru^e 

whether it be early m Februa^ o late pyound 

banks and at the feet of ^ ^he Lesser Celandine 

by the roadside the burnished gold s j g jittle plant m 

glitter in the wintry sunshine. It is a coaim. 5 

its brightness and comp^tnew. gi-erywhere — The leaves 

Perennial: Flowers March to ^ from the root- 

vary much in shape and m ®‘“- . u-ped the edges bluntly 

stock (radical), are “or®. with bl.ick 

angled, marked with whitish P^^^bes, 

or purple-brown blotches ; jvy-le’af Sepals, from 

(cauline), may ^PP*’'??‘'b the form of^^ tneh e^ 

three to five, usually three. ^ Fruit, achenes, each 

Stamens, numerous, as also are the rp 
containing a single seed. 

Lesser Spearwort (/?un««..du5 yfammu/a) 

There is nothing The stalked lower 

“^“riikl^fietoad. divid^Ld ioiiage of .fiose, bc.,.g 
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oval smooth and only occasionaUy are sUghUy toothed. Aa 

a rule the stems have a tendency to lie upon the 

send out roots, then take an upward direction, so that when 

flowering they appear erect. They reach a height 

twenty inches, much branched to provide 

abundant flowers, each with its own long stalk. The 

leaves are more slender than those from the root and are mth- 

out foot-stalks, narrow- laace-sh aped and with a few alight 

tcc th 

Perennial : Flowers May to September, and the blossoms are 
usually bet%veen three-quarters and one inch across. They 
consist of five concave sepals, five to seven bright yellow, shining 
petals, with a central group of carpels surrounded by numerous 
stamens, which mature in advance of the carpels. Fruit, nut- 
like achenes, each containing a single seed. . 

Greater Spearwort (Raftunculns lingua), tuuce the dimen- 
sions of fiammula. It is rather less widely distributed, rather 
rare and its habitat more exclusively marshes and the edges 
of lakes. It has a stout, hollow stem which stands erectly to a 
height between two and four feet. The lower leaves, which are 
under water, are broad heart-shaped with blunt tip ; those on 
the stem are half- clasping, lance-shaped, from six to ten inches 
long, with or without teeth. 

Perennial : Flowers from June to September / the blossoms 
are much like those of the Lesser Spcar%vort, but may be two 
inches across ; the carpels mature before the stamens, 

Serpent’s-tonguu Spearwort {Rantinculus ophioglossi/olius), 
exceedingly rare, recorded as occurring in marshes in Hampshire 
and Gloucestershire, Annual. The yellow flowers appear from 
June to .\ugust ; though very numerous, they are only a quarter 
of an inch across. Petals only slightly longer than sepals. Stem, 
slender, from six to ten inches long, at first lying upon the 
ground, then rising erectly: furrowed and hollow. The lower 
leaves have long stalks, and are broadly oval or heart-shaped ; 
the stem-loaves, stalkless, oblong, clasping the stem. 


Water Crowfoot {Ranunculus aquaiilis) 

There are eight or more species in the aquatic section of 
Ranunculus, but the diifircnces are slight, and we advise the 
b^’ginner to commence by regarding the Water Crowfoots he 
meets in pond and stream as aquatilis, and by making a fairly 
extensive collection of examples from various localities, amass 
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„aUrial upon.which he 

vaUdity of existing sub-species known 

The form we given m Plate 2 by having the floating 

as /?an«nc«^«s Itisd . ® .1 outline, but divided 

leaves somewhat ^ . fbe submerged’ leaves finely 

into three lobes or three leafle^ ^e collapse 

divided into stiff, hair-like 8^ water. These 

into a shapeless mass to be little other than 

submerged leaves, though th^ PP hidden by 

stalks, have scarcely any footstalk oeyoiiu 

the very large stipules. .voters and flowers in May and 

J.^r”?^nd7^:rrofSn completed wUh^ the 

oval with yellow patch at base. Stamens, lew. 

Mouse-tail (Afyosums minimus) 

A rather rare plant of the “rnf.e.d=. and ^-c.-ej^^c.^the 

Eastern Counties, ^t is the only B ^ P i^^-Ress stalks 
ycUowish flowers are clustered m dense spmes 

from the roots. __Leaves slender, smooth and 

Annual : Flowers Aprtl to June. L * tbe axils 

fleshy, direct from the root, ®Jj°^crown 7rise many naked 
of these leaves, where they porting a single flower, 

scapes, about five inches high below in a little spur 

Sepals, five “^"ow-oblong. each end 

which is pressed closely to the . below. Stamens, 

shaped, greenish-yellow. thread-like spike, which 

few Carpels, many. .-oDped When the carpels 

elongates before the . the^snike may be as much as 

have matured into fruits (achen ). appearance that has 

three inches long, when it presents the app 

suggested the name of the plant. 

Marsh Marigold [Caltha palustris) jute. 
In marshes, river-meadows ^nd^ tTs^the King- 

the most PI?"^' H Marvbud • in Scotland, the Luckan 

cup. May-blob. Mare-blob and Marybua ^ flower-buds 

Gowan. The plarit .3 po'^onous. but the “ P^ 
are sometimes pickled, and used as a suu 
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Perennial : Flowers March to JVjfay.— It has a thick, creeping 
rootstock, and broadly heart-shap^ glossy leaves ^^th very 
large stipules and toothed edges. After flowering the Itaves 
increase in size considerably, and in some places they reach m 
enormous size for so small a plant. The flower has no petaw, 
but the five sepals are enlarged and richly coloured, as with gmd, 
and burnished. The centre of the cup is occupied by a number 
of carpels, which are surrounded by an indefinite crowd of 
stamens, and develop after fertilization into as many foUicl^ 
containing great store of seeds. The name is derived from the 
Greek Kalathos, a cup. 

Globe Flower {TrolHus europaeus) Plate 3 

The large, pale yellow blossoms of this plant at once suggest 
the Marsh Marigold. It is found only in moist places in the 
mountains in Wales, Scotland and the North ; also the 
North of Ireland. It is known in Scotland as the Cabbage- 
daisy. 

Perennial : Flowers June to August . — ^The principal leaves 
rise on long stalks from a perennial rootstock. The leaf-blade 
is circular in general outline, but cut up into five wedge-shaped 
segments, which are lobed and have their edges coarsely toothed ; 
the stem-leaves are smaller and have no stalks. The on- 
branched flowering-stems vary from a foot to two and a half 
feet high, and are croivned by the solitary flower that owes its 
name to tiic fact that it does not open sufficiently to expose the 
inner organs. Sepals, from ten to fifteen, their tips overlapping 
to form the clear yellow globe. Petals, agree in number with 
the sepals, small and strap-shaped. Stamens, numerous. 
Carpels, five or more. Self-pollination is the rule owing to the 
closeness of the sepals ; only small flies can effect an entrance. 
The name is the Latinized form of the old German ivord, a globe. 

SetterWOrt (Helleborus Jostidus) Plate 3 

This curious plant is known also as Stinking Hellebore, and is 
found in the chalk districts of Southern and Eastern England, 
but is not common. The flowers are rather puzzling at first 
sight, for the large purple-bordered sepals quite hide the small 
tubular petals, which are shorter than the many stamens. 
The petals are indeed turned into drinking-cups, for they are 
filled with nectar for the delectation of insect visitors. The 
fiowers assume a globular form until after fertilization, when the 
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leaves are divided into a number ( flowerinc stem are 

those that occur on the upper ft d^^ideTbr^L Sepals. 

more or less reduced to t^ ?i Petals small, tubular, 

five. yeUowish-green tipped with purple. 1 etais. 

SUmens. many. m-i r rborb wtrtdis). is a smaller 

Bear'8-foot, or Green Hellebore perennial. Its 

plant With fewer ®^®*’®' J“g _rgadinc than those of /o^ndwi. 

^f/£l^afwTs^ar'’eterdrp1nT S. that p.aat, Flowe. 

»a?™rorS.sa p.aota. 

Columbine {AquiUgia vulgaris) Hate 3 

It is a difficult thing t® escape 

Columbine growing wild, ' One should always 

that has increased ^d .become ^ found near an 

bo chary of assuming its true Awellinc. But that the 

existing house or the site of a ^ England and Ireland 

Columbine IS a “^^There^s only one naUve species, 

there can be no There is 01^^^^ radical leaves grow m 

Perennial : Flowers 1°/. v’.f.stalk spreading out .at its 

bundles from a rootetock. leaf, and from the 

base into wings which enwrap ^ ^ The long-stalke d 

centre of the bundle oortions. each stalked aiul 

leaves are divided ari^lobed and toothed ; they 

again cut into sm^l ^ dower-stalks are leafy, and boar 

are of a glauco^ hue. The lo 6 The flower parLs are 

many flowers in a . r^doured dull purplish or blue 

in fives. Sepals, thin and Jg^^nating at the back in a curved 

Uke the petals. Petals concave, ter^oa g^a^ jg 

hoUow tube, with a hoUow each with its own 

secreted. The ovaiy consists ^-ture before the stigmas, so 
style and stigma. The stamen p- j* tjje carpels develop into 

S7li'ujA,S. a. ea..e, 
which the flower is supposed to resemb e. 
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The Barberry Family {Berheridaceae) Plate a 

Characters.— Herbs or shrubs, our only native example being a 
shrub. Leaves alternate. Flowers regxilar. Sepals _ coloured like 
petals, but petals also are present. They are in multiples of two or 
three, and have two nectar*glands at the base of each. The stamens 
agree in number wlh the petals, and their anthers open by two little 
valves to discharge their pollen. There is a single one-celled carpel, 
with a broad stigma, developing into a berry containing one or two 
seeds. 

Barberry {Berberis vulgafis) Plate 3 

The Common Barberry is a spiny shrub, growing in hedge 
and copse, and brightening the spot from April to June with its 
strings of pale yellow flowers, and later in the year with its 
oblong red berries. Its shoots attain a height of from six to 
eight feet, and are clothed in a whitish bark, the wood being 
yellow. It is the only British representative of the genus and 
the Order. 

Perennial : Flowers April to June. — Leaves, egg-shaped, with 
the narrow end nearest the short stalk, and edges armed with 
spine-like teeth. Sepals, eight or nine. Petals, six. The outer 
sepals are very small, and liable to be overlooked. The petals 
are in two scries, and at the base of each petal are two honey- 
secreting glands, which induce the visits of honey-loving insects. 
There are six stamens, which ordinarily lie along the centre of 
the petals, their bases highly irritable. Fruit, berries about 
half an inch long, of an acid quality, but an excellent preserve is 
made from them. Berberis is the Arabic title of the plant. 

The Wat er-lily Family {Nymphaeaceae) Plate 4 

Characters, — Aquatic herbs, with stout fleshy rootstocks and 
noating leaves. Flowers, solit.iry and regular, on a long scape. The 
noral organs all either spring from below the carpels {Nyrnphaea), 
or attached to a fleshy disk in which the base of the carpels is also 
r - Sepals, from three to six. Petals from three to an 

ladeunite number. The stamens are also numerous, as are the carpels, 
which umte to form a many-cellcd ovar>-, on whose top the united 
sugmas form a rayed disk. The fruit is a berry that ripens above 
UWymphaea), or under water (Cas/nita). 

Yellow Water-lily {Nymphaea luteum) Plate 4 

In some districts, where the Yellow Water-lily floats on 
the bosom of ponds and sluggish streams, it is known as the 
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Brandy-botUe. partly by reason of its unpleasant odour p^y 
on account of its flagon-Uke seed-vessel It a 
rootstock, which creeps in the mud. and “ nch in t^nic acid 
it is said to be a fatal lure to cockroaches if bruised and soaked 
in milk, Some of the leaves are submerged, and these are thin, 

but the floating ones are thick and leatbe^. 

Perennial: Flowers June to August.— b<?art-shaped, 
the lobes not far apart ; the stalks somewhat mangular in secuon 
and traversed by a great number of fine 

flower-stalks also, to give them buoyancy. Sepal^ yeUou nve 

or six in number, very large and concave Petals, much sma ler 
about twentv • they produce honey at their base. Ihe staincus 
eve^ rno^e nuS^r^us than the petals, in several ro^. their 
blunt tips bent over away from the “lany-celled ovary, ihe 
stigma is rayed. The fruit ripens above 

shaped ; the seeds arc imbedded in pulp. The name of 

dedicated to the Nymphs by the Greeks. Hence the name of 

‘"TJ?e"wHiTE Water-lily (Cus/.hu alba), ^bough censritu^ 
the British representative of a distinct genus ‘s ci^iy all cd. 
It has only four sepals, which are green The 

and the petals are without the honey-gland a invested bv a 
round frSit ripens under water, and each 

fleshy aril— after the manner of the " mace around a nutmeg. 
The Poppy Family {Papaveraceae) Plates 4 

CHARACTERS.-Herbs with milky or m"o''?on«v^ 

Date without stipules. oae-cellcd ovary, the 

•‘•pals, four petals, numerous sUmens, and oneninc of the 

.tfBmi lorming a rayed djsk. The sepaU fa I on ^ 

bud, in which the petals he crumpled, not “ op^.n a 

petaU and stamens also drop 

short time. The stamens have Render filament supp ^-i hough the 

and are bypogynous ; the divided into two 

ovary is, strictly speaking, one-cclled. t is p ^jay 

or four cells by the ingrowth of into a capsule, the 

to which the seeds arc ruction of siiiall valves 

familiar Poppy-head, which opens by the <tontracUon o.^s^^ 

tinder the lobes of the stigma. Seeds small and very 

Common Red Poppy {Papaver ,hoca,) Plate ^ 

The plants comprised in the genus me ““ 
milky juice of a narcotic nature. The flowers arc lio 
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very long and slender stalks, and consist of two concave sepals, 
which are thrown off by the expanding of the four crumpled 
petals The pistil, which afterwards develops into the familiar 
" poppy-head," is surmounted by the many stigmas which form 
a rayed disk. There are four native members of the genus : 

I. The Common Poppy (P. fhoeas), which is so abundant in 
cornfields south of ^e Tay, has branched bristly stems and 
pinnate leaves, the points of the lobes directed upward and ending 
each in a brisUe. The bristles on the flower-stalks stand out at 
right-angles, or nearly so. This is an important character. The 
glorious scarlet flowers are large (three or four inches in diameter), 
the petals in two unequcil pairs. Rays of stigma, eight to twelve. 
Capsule, smooth and short, slightly stalked above the receptacle. 
Annual. Flowers June to September. 

II. Round Rough-headed Poppy (P. hybridum). Leaves, 
only slightly bristly. Flower, small (one to two inches), scarlet, 
with a black patch at the b^e of each petal. Stigmatic rays, 
four to eight. Capsule, more globose than the preceding species. 
Found in dry sandy and chalky fields south of Durham and 
Carnarvon. Annual. Flowers May to Julv. 

in. Long Prickly-headed Poppy {P.' argemone). Similar 
to the last, but smaller and weaker in all respects — in fact, our 
smallest species. Petals, narrow and paler in colour. Capsule, 
bristly, club-shaped. Stigmatic rays, four to six. Found in 
cornfields. Flowers May to August. 

IV. Long Smooth-headed Poppy (P. dubium). Similar to 
P. rhoeas. but the bristles are pressed against the stalk upwards. 
Flowers, large. Petals, broad, but in unequal pairs, light scarlet. 
Stigmatic rays, six to twelve. Capsule, slender, smooth, tapering 
downwards, not stalked above receptacle. Found in cornfields. 
Flowers May to August. 

The Opium Poppy (P. somni/ernm), with glaucous foliage, and 
flowers varying from blue-purple to white, is plentiful in some 
loc.ilities. It is not a native, but an escape from cultivation. 


Welsh Poppy (Meconopsis cambrica) Plate 4 

V\ estern Poppy would, perhaps, be the more appropriate 
name for this plant, as its natural range exti iids as far north as 
\orkshire (doubtfully to Westmorland) and is continued south- 
wards through Wales and Somerset to Devon and Cornwall 
in Ireland it occurs only locally. Its favourite haunts are 
beside nils and nvulets. moist glens and sh.idv rockv places. 
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Sf'A— S’ s"to^t rrlnfhiT" 

years, becomes a large tuft. Many radical leaves 

P^tnniaX : Flowers June above and 

rise from the rootstock on a^umber of oval 

glaucous beneath. ci^ from the \obed and toothed. 

^ce-shaped segments, which f paje yellow 

From the stem, which h^ height of 

flowers, each on a long fwtsta . ® ^ flower measures 

the plant a foot to two °t agr«s closely with 

two or three inches beine two hairy sepals and 

those of the Ue Xe numerous stamens en- 

four roundish petals, on ^^ich he the numj^ .tj^niatic rays. 

circling the large ovary with its ovary dc- 

Stamens and stigmas to six short valves open- 

velops into an ovoid seed-capsule ^ t email wrinkled seeds, 

ing below the stigmas for the re.eas . . . ^ Greek words. 

The botanical name is °i Poppy 

mekon and opsis. indicating its hkeness to a Poppy 

Greater Celandine ^Cl•Moniu,. ^ajus) Hat. 4 
Th. Greater Celandine la not even distandy^^r^a.ed to_ t^t. 
Lesser, the latter being a „enUy because both are 

They were given returns to our shores, 

in flower at the time the swallow (C/ ) ^ g^ow and waste 

The Greater Celandine is a plant of t e neag_^^ 
ground, near habitations. The ye A ^ a.n eve medicine, 
Ind poisonous, had formerly a It is the only 

and M a caustic for the burning away of warts. 

British species of this genus. T.«*ave 3 much divided, 

PcrcJial: Flow,r, "ay to d m 

the leaflets deeply lobed. wth a ..-nKels borne on a long 
Flowers. smaU. yellow, combined m , Fruit, a long 

stalk. Sepals, t^o. Petals, four. « ^ 

pod with two valves, which separate from the oas p 

Horned Poppy 

This is a plant of sandy seashores where >t 
most striking items of the vegetation ^ 

and bright yellow flowers three or J P^rth and 

only British species, and is not found 
Clyde. It attains a height of two feet. 
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Biennial : Flowers June to October. ^Sterns, hr^l^g in all 
directions. Leaves, blue-green, large and boldly lobed ^d cut. 
clasping tbe smooth stem by their bases ; thick and leathery in 
character. Sepals, two concave, thrown oS when the flower 
opens as in Papaver. Petals, four golden-yellow, fonmng two 
pairs one larger than the oUier. The ovary is long and narrow, 
the two-lobed stigma stalkless. The ovary develops into a 
long, two-valved pod. from six inches to one foot in length. 

The name is from the Greek, glaukos, blue, in allusion to the 
blueness of its green. 

The Fumitory Family {Fumariaeeae) Plate 5 

Characters. — Herbs with watery juice, and (usually) divided leaves. 
Flowers irregular, borne in racemes. There are two small sepals, more 
like scales than floral organs, and these are cast oS on the expansion 
of the flower. The four petals form rwo unequal pairs, one or both of 
the outer and larger swollen at the base or ending in a spur ; the inner 
and smaller are erect, and in the British species joined at their tips. 
There are six stamens, combined in two bundles, the central one of 
each bundli having a two-celled anther ; the other anthers one-cell^. 
The ovary is one-celled. There are only two native genera, wMch 
differ principally in the characters of the fruit. In Funuxria this is 
a single-seeded and globuse nut, but in Corydalis it is a many-seeded 
capsule which opens by two valves. The British species of Fumaria 
also are all annuals ; those of Corydalis are perennials. 

Fumitory (Fumaria officinalis) Plate 5 

The plant is common in dry fields and w*aste places throughout 
the three kingdoms, and. indeed, over a great part of the earth, 
fur it is a plant that has followed close in the wake of cultivation. 
It had formerly a great reputation in medicine. 

Annual : Flowers I^Iay to September. — Leaves, thin and much 
divided. Flowers, rosy purple, in racemes. Each consists of a 
couple of small sepals, and four petals arranged in two unequal 
pairs ; the upper petal is spurred at the base, the lateral pair 
connected by tJicir tips and completely enclosing the stamens 
and pistil. 

From the Latin, fumus, smoke, on account of the light character 
of the plant. 

Climbing Corydalis {Corydalis claviculala) 

This is known also as Climbing Fumitory and is the only othel 
British species of Fumariaeeae. It is one of the most delicately 
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constructed and graceful of 

is distributed from south to north of En^jland Ireland, 

northern parts of Scotland, '^•eU ^ m north_ casUrn 

it is not common and must be climbs 

hiU-sides and banks where the sod is ^ ®^”^|^^extensioa of 
by means of highly sensitive tendnls which are an extensi 

the midrib of the leaf. Ta.es«®«i t-#»Htivelv large. 

Annual: Flowers June agim 

but broken up into several stalked leadets b^n 

divided into three, four or five stand out 

tiny creamy-white flowers form . P ‘ J is like that of 

from the stem opposite to a leaf. Th genera being 

the Fumitories, the distinction t»et\v fruits There are 

based on differences in the large and two 

ram“"six": scu j.^„t„rotrrs 

with yellow flowers from May to A Sy • , Tuberous 

size of those of the previous large purple 

CoRYDALis {Corydalis bulbosa). elaucous leaves about 

flowers, in AprU and May. and only a ‘ and, when 

the middle of the stem, are ConUnental spec.es. a 

found wild, escapes from gardens. 


The Wallflower Family {Cruciferae) Plates 5 _2 

CHAFACTKFS.-A large Se 

•pecics, the British re^eseatatives be B alternate leaves, and the 
and twenty genera. .^®y,.^3)'*,f^^character of the family is found 
flowers in racemes. The lour petals, arranged in 

in the flowers, which have four s®P , . Maltese cross — hence the 
p.iiis at right-angles, like the . . j,Qt quite, regular, for two 

l..aiily names. The flowers are ,;?pals slaml erect with 

of the sepals have a bulging at ^ q* tube^ which supports the 

their edges touching, and so foim whose “ limbs” sprc.ul out 

•lender and weak ” claw ” of the peta s. attached b. low the 

from the top of the calyx. Tbcre * , Mch bulging sepal, whilst the 

ovary, of which one is placed m ^^ajL^hldore the other sepals. 

remaining four, which are before each sepal. 1 V[,» 

There are also honey-glands on the becomes two-celled b> the 

is normally one-cellcd. but m most cases it Dccon. 
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^tension of U.e ^51“ hT«e d 

Inched. The fr^it ^ the opens by two valves 

ib'S'^ol S'witn r. ^ ri'p=- Tbis pod Ukes various form. 

in difierent genera. 

Wallflower (Cfte»>a»//tus ch^iri) Plate 5 

This is not a British plant, though it appears to have been 

"™rS.uW°”F/™rrrMay (o 7 «u..-Sopals, ve^ long, stifi 
and erect Petals, arranged crosswise, that part hidden 
Se tlwx being a weak, narrow claw. Honey is secreted by 
S^nds on the receptacle at the base of the lateral stamens 
The long ovary is surmounted by the twD-lobed ^d 

develops^ into a long pod. two or two and a half inches long, 
containing a large number of reddish seeds. 

Probably from the Greek, cheir, the hand, and anlhos, flowe . 

Winter Cress [Barbarea vulgaris) Plate 5 

Under the name of Land Cress, to distinguish it froin Nas- 
turliurn ofTicincile (the Water Cress), Barbarea vulgaris had onc^ 
a fair reputation as a salad herb. In general appearance it is 
not very unlike Water Cress, shoiving a tuft of glossy. P«“"ate. 
dark-green leaves tJiroughout the winter month.s. and Irorn lu 
heart sending up an erect, angular, leafy stem in spring, whicn 
bears dense racemes of small yellow flowers on axillary branches. 
It is common on damp waste places. 

f^erennial ; Flowers May to — Stem-leaves, very van- 

able ; some have merely a wavy margin, a couple of lateral 
lobes and cars (aurir/rs) at the base; the larger ones have a 
big terminal lobe, .anil tlie lower portion is deeply cut in a pinnate 
manner. The lower leaves are truly pinnate, with a larger 
terminal leaflet. The flower consists of four equal sepals, which 
are almost erect when the flower is open, not spreading widely^ 
The four petals have the lower portion reduced to what is called 
a *■ claw.” Fruit, long, slender pods, compressed, and squarish 
in section, ending in a more slender point, the remains of the 
style. The genus is named after St. Barbara. 





I ^^^^^f****” ffdl’Mwi), p. 77. 5. Funiitorv {Pumaria offiiinaU<) 

3 \Vaima>^. r <rA<,rfln/Aus p. Ho. 4. Wintf r Cnks \Hafharra vii/^ans). 

5* VS ati'r-cri*»s (.Vasfiirfticoi oj7icmi(|/^), p. 


f'.s. 


p. 7H. 
p. So. 
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Water-cress {Nasturtium officinale) Plates 

An e" .ound in aU districts oi tire British isie, 

^Oc«...-Ste.,^ouo.^nnd„ 

favourable conditions water or creeping on the 

two to four feet long. on wat 

mud and rooting from roundish heart-shaped leailets 

broken Up into three to SIX p much larger odd leaflet 

with the edges toothed exposed to strong 

-oiTgirth^^ -Ifrs M 

rfrkrcr's‘^?Lrhai?4^°ienrtr°< 

slender, two-valved pods. tvoical form, so marked 

There are two n ^ated ^distinct species : but 

that at times they have special conditions under 

the diflerences appear to ^.riant. the stem may become 

which they are growing. hen lux resemble'* 

erect and tall, and the therefore as the var. 

Se^.VrntffSd 

T.rSrv!cf I J ;.nl' 

river-banks and moist °lar wavv stem from six 

Ithasacreepingrootetockand ana ^j^rjable leaves have 

inches to a foot and a h^f lon.-^ t sprays . 

oblong or lance-shaped . .-eoals Pods slender, 

the petals twice the length of the P . - tias a more or less 

M^sh Yellow-crcss Ivre-shapcd leaves cut 

erect stem, a foot to two lo g.^ lobe is verv large 

into a few broad lobes. October, are very small, ^yul 

The flowers, found from Jun gp^is. and may be shorter, 

the petals are no longer than the sepa 

The^d is oval or oblong and '"Uatco tortium. nose 

The name Nasturtium - ^roSuced by eatmg the 

twisting, in allusion to the grimaces p 

hot. bitter leaves. Plate 6 

Hairy Rock-creS3 native species, are 

The Rock Cresses, of ps and 

t«a,.r. arv rocky places, wall-tops, an ^ 
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among the plants that ordinapr flower-lovers neglect as “un- 
interesting,” because generally inconspicuous. The Hairy Rock- 
cress is the most widely distributed species. It is generally 
distributed in Great Britain, but is only of local occurrence in 
Ireland In Scotland it has been found in the mountmns as 
high up as 2,700 feet. It is covered with short, coarse hairs. 

BienniaJ : or perennial — Flowers June to August. — Stems, 
slender, leafy, from one to two feet in length. The radical leaves 
lorm a rosette, and are scarcely stalked ; they may be as much 
13 three inches long. The stem-leaves are quite stalkless, and 
artly clasping the stem. Flowers, small, white. Sepals, short. 
Petals, white and spreading. They are succeeded by slender, 
erect pods. The seeds, which form a single row, have a narrow 
wing all round them. 

There is a species known as Arabis ciliata, in which the hairs 
are wanting or reduced to delicate cilia found only on the rocky 
coasts of South Wales and the West of Ireland. The other 
species are very rare. 

The generic name said to be from Arabia. 

Lady’s Smock {Cardamine pratensis) Plate 6 

In all moist meadows and swampy places, from March to 
June, the eye is pleased with a multitude of waving flowers 
which in the aggregate look white, but at close quarters are 
seen to be a pale pink or lilac. They are Shakespeare’s ” Lady’s 
smocks all silver-white,” that ” paint the meadows with delight.” 
The modern country name in many places is Milkmaids, or 
Cuckoo-flower. 

Peretuiial : Flowers March to June. — Leaves, cut up into a 
variable number of distinct leaflets ; those from the roots having 
the leaflets more or less rounded, those from the stem longer 
and narrower. The radical leaves as they lie on the wet ground 
root at every leaflet, and develop a tiny plant from the axil of 
each. The plant sometimes sends off runners from the rootstock. 
The flowers arc nearly three-quarters of an inch across. There 
ire four other native species ; 

Hairy Hitter Crf.ss (C. hirsuta), with white flowers, eighth 
A an inch in di.Tmeter, anthers, yellow. In similar situations 
to C. pralensis. Flowers March to September. 

Laroe-flowf.rhd Bitter Cress (C. amara), with creamy 
white flowers half an inch in diameter; anthers, purple. It 
has a slender rootstock, which sends off runners, l^versides ; 
rare. Flowers April to June. 
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Narrow-leaved Bitter Cress (C. impatient. wWte flowers 

Westmoreland. Flowers the^base of the leave-. 

wSaJf not pUeot other species, and by the explosion 

covered with The' leaves less divided : the 

may be a couple of feet m ^ . leaflets whilst th.* 

lower ones having ^ iJar^^o^heir axils Uttle bulbs. 

Upper ones are undivided and The flowers, which 

which drop off and r^her larger than those of 

appear from April to June, i i__ thnll^rh thev may l>e 

(^^praiensU. and usually of a ^^^th a ra/ge^ 

white. It is a rare plant of and copse, wit^i aj^ 

ward from Staflord ‘o bulbifcra. 

Jack-by-the-Hedge (Sisymbrium aiUaHa) Plated 
jack-by-the-Hedge rejoices m 

inclination to grovel instead of rising, it uas 

when bruLscd. suggestive of garlic. 

2fi.m.iaf: Flowers 

heart-shaped, with * piowers small, wliite. the 

of soft texture, and hairy beneath. about two and a 

four petals cj<)ss%vise. T Reeled, which 

half inches long, slightly curve^ t Other native members 

gives a four-angled appearance to the pod. Other n 

of the genus are : Another common hedgerow and 

Thale Cress (S. ihaliana). pj^uous white flowers. 

Telit. ‘Toothed 

F„t”r™“err'Mry"to"l7pltnSt .-a,, .o .b.c-.ua.tee, 

,S. b brVn°r . 

“““of ■»- P"'' 
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an inch, round, awl-shaped, dose to stem. Flowers June and 

^“fl'ixweed. or Fine-leaved Hedge-mustard (S. sophia). A 
tall plant growing among rubbish shot 
as t£ee fS high, with leafy branches and 

the segments very fine. Flowers, small (eighth of aD i^h). 
vellow,^ succeeded by slender, rounded pods (one inch), with 
three ribs on each valve. Flowers June to August. 

London Rocket (S. trio), so c^ed because it 
abundantly in the Metropolis immediately after the Great Fot 
of London (1666). Approaching S. epcinaJe in habit a^ 
character of leaves. Flowers, yellow. Pods, slender, smcmth, 
round, two inches long ; valves as in S. sophia. Flowers May 

to September. ^ 

Name, Greek, believed to have been appUed to a species 01 

cress. 


Treacle Mustard (Erysimum cheiranthcndes) Plate 7 

A neglected plant that grows in the waste places of fields 
and roadsides. It is covered wnth short, forked hairs whi^ 
impart a frosted appearance. It is not uncommon in the 
Bouthern half of England, but in the northern half and in Ireland 
it is rare. This is the only British species. 

Annual: Flowers June io Augusl. — Stem, round, straight, 
leafy, from one to two feet, leaves, narrow, lance-shaped, 
scarcely stalked, narrois'cr at the base, the mar^ns faintly 
toothed. Flowers, small, about a quarter of an inch across. 
Petals, clawed, yellow. The pods are about one inch in length, 
slender and square ; the valves with a prominent keel, nearly 
erect. 

The name of the genus is said to be from the Greek, eruo, 
to draw, in allusion to its former use as a blistering agent. 


Charlock or Wild Mustard 

(Drassica siuapisirtttn) Plate 7 

Charlock is a weed that likes the comparatively light and 
dry soil of the ploughed field, and its yellow blossom is very 
conspicuous in upland cornfields. 

Annual : Flowers May to . 4 -Leaves, rough lyre-shaped, 
v-’ith boldly-toothed edges. Petals, bright yellow. Fruit, an 
angular pod, with a straight beak, not persistent, and two hairy 
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valves, but containing only one row of dark-brown seeds. There 

are seven British species. brisily. Upper leaves 

Black Mustard (B. '^th entire or toothed 

very narrow, lance-shaped, sm ‘ j.^jjaped, quadrangular, 
margins. Flowers, yeUow. Pods awl snap , 

Beak short and 'i^p^pio^ers June to September m 

Seeds reddish-brown, oblong, blowers juu 

hedges and wastes. u,a;rv like B sinapisirum. but 

VVHITE mustard (B. albah ^ leaves deeply lobed, 

the hairs pointing Jn and lobed. Pod short, 

lyre-shaped, the lobes being g cword-shaped, ribbed beak, 
no longer than the flat VeUow- Flowers June 

Seeds larger than the last, more globose, y 

and July in cultivated ground. -eoarated as the genus 

The Mustards are sometimes separatea 

Sinapis. . . cfpm stout and twisted, on« 

Wild Cabbagb (B. oleracea). more or less lobed. 

to two feet high. Lower inches’ long : upper more 

fleshy, smooth, as much ^ ® P Flowers pale yellow, one 

oblong, with broad base, or three inches long, uiih 

inch across: May to June. : jtivated forms of cabbage, 

awl-shapcd beak ^ South-w^t coasU of England 

kale, savoy, and cauhflower. ~ . Yorks, Perennial or 

and Wales; also Whitby and SU.thes, 'ton. 

biennial. . ^ leaves Ivre-shaped. bristly. 

Navbw (B. campestrts). the stem. Flowers, pale 

glaucous ; «PP«r l^nce-^ped cl^m^th ^ species. B. rapm 
orange. June September, bields^ l*' glaucous, 

(the Turnip), which hw a tuberous root. ^ 
and the flowers smaller and 

The other species arc rare and locai. 

Scurvy-grass [CochUarla officU.atU) Plate 7 

Scurvy-grass ^as so-called on a^unt F 

■cription as the antidote to th herbs. Flowers May 

faring folk. They are annual PJ-'T^red that we bad but one 
to August. Formerly it was ®®‘‘®‘^\Qnditions under which it 

species that varied normal to divide them into 

wa3 growing ; but now it is mor 

five species. These are : officittaHs), growng about 

Common Scurvy-grass flSbv sterns^ from four to 

Ka-shores. with several smooth and fleshy 
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ten inches high, ending in a spray of small white four-petalled 
flowers, each a third of an inch across. The radical leaves are 
more or less heart-shaped, varying to round and kidney-shaped, 
with long stalks. The stem-leaves are stalkless, clasping the 
stem, and lobed or toothed. The seed-pods are nearly round, 
tipped with the very short style, and the valves are netted. 

Alpine Scurvy-crass {Cochlearia aipina), a similar but more 
slender plant with smaller leaves, and the pod is two or three 
times as long as broad, tapering at each end. It is found only 
on mountains. 

Danish ScurvY-grass [Cochlearia danica) has all the leaves 
with stalks, though those of the uppermost are very short. The 
radical leaves are more triangular. The swollen pods are ot 
similar shape to those of alpitia. Muddy and sandy shores : 
less frequent in Scotland and Ireland. 

English Scurvy-grass [Cochlearia ar.gtica) is a much larger 
plant than officinalis, with stems a foot to a foot and a half 
long, the leaves narrower and more fleshy ; the flowers larger, 
and the inflated, oblong pods twice the size. Muddy shores in 
England and Scotland : rare in Ireland. 

Northern Scurvy-crass [Cochlearia groenlandica) is a small, 
tufted plant with many fleshy, roundish-kidney-shaped radical 
leaves, found only in a few localities by the sea in the north of 
Scotland and County Donegal. 

The Latin name Cochlearia refers to the spoon-shape of the 
lower leaves. 

Whitlow-grass [Draba verna) 

Common Whitlow-grass is at once one of the smallest and, 
one of the earliest of our flowering plants. Its favourite resorts 
are old walls, <lry banks and stony ground. 

Antiual : Flowers March to June. — It is usually from an inch 
to three inches high, but occasionally when growing among grass 
as much as six inches. The tootlied, lance-shaped leaves do 
not exceed an inch in length, and all spring from the root, 
spreading around in a little rosette. From the centre of the 
rosette arise the wavy flower-stems, with the minute white 
flowers clustered at the summit. The pod is a fiat oblong, 
only a third of an inch long, shoiter than its stalk. 

1 here are four other British species, all very rare and 
local. ■' 

Hoary W hitlow-grass [Draha incana'S, found high up on 
mountains. Is a perennial, vdth a long, woody rootstock and 
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~ wirj *0^-' Vu”e 

July. Name derived from the Greek, drabe. acrid. 

AwlWOrt {SubularU aqualica) 

Aquatic perennial which e^°-,“;?P'|“'^/„“d*’Tnd"1reland” 
lake? of North wa,^. ^o^^rland are usually 

Flowers June and July, in® tn noen though they 

submerged entirely, when they app roundish pods with a 

Srw^hroJn^rdrtirrse^di" Tfle scape reaches to^the air, the 
®Th?S“nkifsXfnHrhrS‘ reference to the awl-shape of 
the leaves. 

Field Penny Cress {Thiaspi afvense) Plate 7 

This is the Mithridate Mustard of di^tiTcts 

regarded as a valuable and on roadside wastes, 

of England it is common in nearly so plentiful, 

but in the northern ’^JlThc f,rsHeav« form a rosette 

Annual : Flowers May to July. _i.,,wicr unbranched stem, 
upon the ground Then up that'of an arrow-head, 

bearing leaves whose general above the leaves are many 

with waved teeth along the by much larger heart- 

smaU white flowers, which are succeccica oy 

shaped seed-vessels on long sender stalks wnc 

from the stem almost but differs in having 

It is very similar to Shepherd s Purse t>ut 

an unbranched stem and larger 

seed-pods are spherical instead of .^^arbshaped. _ 

There are two other British found on UmcstoD« 

Perfoliate Penny Cre^ (T. ^ 

•oils in East Gloucester. tfifrtf) Found on mountain 

Alpine Penny Cress 

pastures only. Flowers June to A 6 * fla^ftened. in obvious 

The generic name is Greek, from ihlaso. flatten 

reference to the pods. 

Shepherd's Purse (Cap>eUa '"‘"‘"f 

One need not travel far to find a billed will furnish it* 

for almost any spot of earth that mao has tin 
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though it has a preference for light soils. Ihe entire plant is 
hairy. In stature the plant varies greatly, according to the 
position in which it grows— on a gravel pa^ being only two to 
three inches high, whilst in a garden border it may be almost 
as many feet. An alternative name is Pickpocket. 

Annual : Flowers ihrotighotU summer. — Radical leaves, pin- 
nately cut, but those high on the stem are arrow-shaped with 
toothed edges. Flowers, very minute, white, without honey 
or scent, and are succeeded by the heart-shaped seed-vessel 
(capsule) which gives its name to the whole plant, from its re- 
semblance to an ancient form of rustic pouch. This splits into 
two valves, and the numerous seeds drop out. 

The name is Latin, a diminutive form of Capsula, a little box. 


Pepperwort (Lepidium campestre) 

In the waste corners of holds on dry soils and along many 
roadsides, we may find the Field Pepperwort fairly common 
in England, though it is rare in both Scotland and Ireland. 
In general appearance it may be confused with Penny-cress or 
Shepherd’s-purse. 

Biennial : Flowers May to August . — The spoon-shaped radical 
leaves, whose edges may or may not be cut into lobes, form a 
rosette, from whose centre the stem rises erectly for about six 
inches, then divides into a number of branches, bringing the 
height of the plant to a foot or more. The stem-leaves are 
downy, stalkless arrow-heads whose diverging barbs clasp the 
stem. The white, cruciferous flowers with yellow stamens are 
only a tenth of an inch across, but they form close clu.sters at 
the tip of e.ach branch. The seed pods are flattened ovals, a 
quarter of an inch long. 

Smith's Pepperwort {Lepidium heterophyllum) is a similar 
plant. It is, however, more hairy, and being a perennial produces 
several stems, which are branched from the base. The flowers 
have violet anthers, and the pod is never h.airy ; seeds much 
smaller. It occurs about fields and hedgebanks. 

Dittander {l.epidiutn laiifojitim) is a large, rare perennial, 
found in salt-marshi's. The leafy stem grows erectly to a height 
of three or four feet. Minute white flowers in clusters, July 
and August. 

.Vamc is from the Greek, Lepidium, and refers to the scaly 
appearance of the pods. 
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Woad (Uatis Hnciotla) 


Plate 8 


A t.U. erect herb from "Web ^“.ly Britons g>tained^tbe 

Is ^in/a Sevim u'Tbel^evSi 

oT?:-?o;:hre. 

branching towards the top “^'“'“fj^neVshaped. with long 
feet. Radical leaves more or 

stalks, whilst Its epug gmaU yeUow flowers are 

arrow- heads than lance-heads. T crowded into erect 

less than a quarter of an and the petals equal, 

panicles. The sepals are equal at . oendulous, about 

The thick-wnnged. oblong seed-pods _P^7„°d by the 

haU an inch long, brown when npe. The name useo y 

ancient Greeks for these plants* 


Sea Rocket (CakUe marilitna) 


Plate 8 


This rather stragglmg. bu^y herb is to be found on all out 

coasts where the shore is sandy. _The stem divides early 

Artfiual : Flowers June and feet long and 

into long, eeshy, zigzag branches teaves which also are 

are only half-erect. The 

fleshy, have their margins cut £oom The liUc 

branches and leaves have » ^ they 

flowers are in small clusters at tl»^ succeeded by four- 

are about half an inch across. T y 

angled pods an inch long. 

Cakile. an old Arabic name for this plant. 

Sea Kale marltima) ^ 

Thougn found on the sandy ®^°tes of th^ thr« 
the Sea-Wle is a rare plant. where m 

from the sand or st^i^gle as at Reac^ Hc^ad^b 
very recent years It the ^ fleshy, 

Perennial : Flowers J /r^m which arise spreading 

burrowing rootstock. lendid oblong heart-shaped 

•terns a foot or two feet long, witn sp 
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leaves of a glaucous tint, fleshy, and with the margins lobed 
and thrown into many folds. The radical leaves lie along the 
ground to a length of a couple of feet. On the stout flowering 
stems the leaves are much shorter, but much lobed and crisped. 
The flowers are borne in great, many-branched clusters a foot 
across : the individual flower being half an inch, and white with 
yellow stamens and a purple pistil* 

Crambe is the old Greek name. 


The Mignonette Family {Resedaceae} Plate 9 

Characters. — Annual or biennial herbs* Leaves, alternate. 
Stipules^ when present, small and glandular* Flowers^ borne io 
racemes, irregular, small, grcenisb*yellow or white. Calyx, cut into 
four to eight lobes. PetaU, four to eight, small, inconspicuous, and 
often much cut into lobes. The petals spring from beneath the ovary. 
There is a one-sided disk, with honey glands, to which the numerous 
stamens are attached. Carpels, two to six, united, open at the top 
between the lobes of the stigmas* Fruit, a cnc-cellcd tough capsule 
open at the top, and containing many seeds* 


Wild Mignonette (Reseda lutea) Plate 9 

This is very similar to the Sweet Mignonnette of our gardens, 
but stiffer, more erect, and scentless, though honeyed. It grows 
in dry waste places, especially in chalky districts. 

Annual or Biennial : Flowers June to September . — Its leaves 
vary a great deal, but are either pinnate or deeply lobed in a 
somewhat irregular manner. Flowers, pale-yellow in a tolerably 
dense raceme. 

SVeld {/?. luteola) is a much taller plant than R, lutea, \vith 
longer racemes and denser ; the flowers more green than yellow, 
and with undivided glossy leaves. Petals, throe, four, or five. 
It yields a beautiful yellow dye. and its juice is also used in the 
preparation of the artist's colour called Dutch pink. It is a 
common wayside plant in Fogland and in Ireland, more rare in 
Scotland. Flowers June to September. 

Upright Mignonette {R. suffruticulosa). Of similar dimen- 
sions to R. Lutea. but with longer racemes of dirty-white flowers, 
may be fouud in a few places — such as Weston-super-Mare, 
Marazion. and Bootle. 

From the Latin Reseda, to appease, from these plants being 
formerly considered as sedatives. 
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The Rock-rose Family {CistMae) Plate 9 

Characters.— Herbs or shrubs. Lea^, undivid^. ®PP°: 

ute. Stipules. smaU leaf-like. Sepals, five over apping o* 
outer two^ are smaU (sometimes absent altogether), twisted m bud. 
Petals five, crumpled and twisted in the bud, but m the contrary 
direction to the s?pals. SUmens. in most cases, numerous, moving 
apart when touched. The ovary is one-cellcd, sometimes divided by 
parUUons from its walls. Style simple with an «olafg‘^ bead or 
divided into three stigma lobes. Fruit, a capsule, oP‘^“"}g 'br^. 

five, or ten valves. Some species are dimorphic, certam of the flowers 
being without petals aod having tew stamens. 


Rock-rose {Heliamhemum chamaecisius) Plate 9 

The pale yellow flowers of the Rock-rose are abundant 00 
our chalk-downs, and on banks in gravelly soils throughout the 
country except Cornwall and West ScoUand It is shrubby 
with a creeping rootstock ; its branches trail on the groun 

among grass and low herbage. », 1 1 

Perennial : Flowers June to Leaves, small, oblong, 

with an even margin ; the upper surface hairy, the lower down> . 
They are arranged in pairs on the stem, and provided with long, 
slender stipules. The flower-bud is protected by only three 
sepals, but there are two others reduced to the size and shape 
of stipules ; and so their number really corresponds the 

five somewhat flabby petals. The open flowers vary from three- 
quarter to one and a quarter inch across. The stamens 
surround the pistil are a multitude ; they are also irritable, and 
on being touched fall back from the pistil. 

The natne is Greek and signifies sunflower. 

Dwarf Rock-rose (H. canum ), — With yellow flowers, scarcely 
exceeding half an inch across. Flowers May to July, and is 
found from Glamorgan to Westmorland. 

The two other British species are very rare and local. 


The Violet Family {Violaceas) Plate 9 

Charactbrs.— -Herbs or shrubs (British species all low l^rbs). 
Leaves, radical or alternate. Flowers, mostly solitary, irregular. Sepals 
five, overlapping in bud. Petals five, overlapping or twisted m the 
bud, the lower and largest spurred or enlarged at its base. The five 
stamens have short broad filaments, and are often united above the 
anthers, the two lower ones often with spurs which are honey-secreling 
glands. The ovary is one-celled, the style swelling above and ending 
tn an enlarged or cup-shaped stigma. Fruit, a capsule, with three 
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elastic valves. The flower-stalk curves so as to brmg the lowest petal 
into the uppermost position. 

Sweet Violet {Viola odorata) Plate 9 

This most valued flower of spring is found truly wild only 
in the south and east of England, and possibly the east of Ireland ; 
but it is naturalized in many other parts of the kingdom. Its 
sweet perfume is sufficient alone to separate it from the related 
species comprised in the genus Viola. . 

Perennial : Flowers J^larch to May on sheltered banks. Root- 
stock short, giving oS runners. Leaves, broadly heart-shaped 
and have a way of enlarging greatly after the plant has flowered. 
Flowers, blue, reddish-purple, or white. Petals, unequal in 
size and shape, there being two pairs and an odd one. This is 
larger than the others, and is produced backwards as a short, 
hollow spur. 

Bees visit the flowers in spring and cause cross-pollination, 
but when the spring season is over the violet ceases to furnish 
flowers got up for show, and sets about producing buds which 
will never open {cleistogamic). These are without petals, and 
contain nothing but the essential organs ; the anthers produce 
only enough pollen to fertilize the ovules in the ovary, which 
then develop into perfect seeds. 

The name is from the Latin. 

Marsh Violet (F. palustris). grows among Sphagnum is bogs. 
Flowers, lilac, or white purple-veined, scentless, and with short, 
blunt spur. April to Julv. 

Hairy Violet (V. hit! ■ . similar to V. odorata. but more 
compact and hairy. Flowers, purple, blue, or white. Odour 
slight or wholly wanting. A local species occurring in dry soils, 
and abundant on cbalk-down.s from April to June. 

Dog Violet (F. canina). Rootstock produced into a distinct 
stem, bearing flowers. Sepals, narrow, pointed. Leaves not 
enlarging after flowering, as do those of F. orodata, palustris and 
hirta. Flowers from April to August, on banks ever>'where. 

Wood Violet (F. sy/feslris). Plant smooth. Centra! root- 
stock short, with a rosette of leaves, from which branches are 
given off all round. From these branches only are flowers 
produced. Spur short and broad. Leaves broad. Found in 
copses and woods. Flowers March to Julv. 

Sand Violet (F. rupestris), a very rare, compact, hairy plant, 
recorded from Upper Tee.sdale and Westmorland only. Flowers 
May and June. 
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Wild Pansy or Heartsease (Viola tHcolar) Plate 9 
The Pansv differs from aU the other species of Viola \q the 
fact that th^ two upper petals are very k? 

S)m‘’tho®sro7‘thJ^i^3r^ciS’ The 

comers of various fields, flowering from May Septem^r 
are generally distributed. A sub-species 
larger flowers, and underground runners, 
fields on mountain-sides. 

The Milkwort Family (Polygalaceae) Pt-'^te IQ 

Characters. — P erennial t^’inn^7wo*’are')arRc and 

Flowers, irregular. Sepals, five, of connected bc-low. ot 

peUl-like. Petals, three to five ^Snec5ed together 

S.. margins .o d.sch.rg. .h. 

k derived from two Greek word,, potus end grid, 
meaning much milk. 

Milkwort (Polygala vulgaris) Plate lo 

The Milkwort is only ^ ^S^ure^U sSrVeW 

closely among the grps of hea^s and ^ P i prof»i.«ely 

DOtiMablc when not in flower, though y 

distributed. ^ _ ♦rturrh Iance-sh<ipcd 

Perennial Flowers alt the xiie broad inn< T 

leaves are scattered Mtcrnately on tl corolla mav 

two of the five sepals are coloured purp , strurturc 

be the same hue, or pink,, blue, %ohVre. and the 

of the flower is very curious. The pistil has a 

corolla is attached to the sheath thus fo . • jlie visits 

protecting hood over it, obviously When the fruit 

of insects : but the flower is aUo self-fertile. When 

is set the sepals turn green. Kwf>Tirhp<; rooting. a.nd 

Proliferous Milkwort (P. broader f^nd longe*. 

giving rise to new plants, with inner sepMs In^l.'.nd 
is found on dry soils in south and south-east o g 
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The Pink Family {Caryophyllaceas) Plates 10-13 


CHA.RACTEBS.— Herbs with rounded jointed stems, thickened at the 
iunctions \nciUs), and opposite, undivided leaves, usually with tteir 
bases joined. There are four or five free sepals, or there is a tubular 
calyx with as many lobes or teeth. There are four or five petals, 
mostly inserted below the ovary, occasionally around it {pertgyiwusj , 
which overlap, or are twisted, in the bud ; they have a broad blade 
and a narrow claw. SUmens, usually eight to ten, their antlers 
opening longitudinally. The ovary is one-celled, with two to five 
separate or connected styles, whose inner surface is the sti^a. 
Fruit, a cylindric or globular capsule opening at the summit by three 
to ten valves, and containing many seeds. 

Maiden Pink {Diamhus deltoides) Plate 10 

All the species of this genus are characterized by their habit of 
growing in tufts, their narrow, grass-like leaves of firm texture, 
their tubular calyx, and general primness. They will be found 
in fields and on banks where the soil is dry. The flower is not 
odorous, but it secretes honey, and insects know it without the 
aid of scent. The honey is produced by a fleshy yellow gland 
at the bottom of the corolla-tube, so that only long-tongued 
insects like butterflies and moths can reach it. 

Perennial : Flowers June to September . — It branches from its 
base, tlie branches slender and about a foot long. The leaves 
vary : on the upper part of the flowering shoots they are sharply 
pointed, lower down the points are blunted, and on the fiowerless 
shoots they are strap-shaped. They are also downy, almost 
rough, and are disposed in pairs, their bases joined. The flowers 
are usually solitary, less than an inch across. CaljTc smooth, 
five-toothed, boldly ribbed, and with overlapping bracts below. 
The petals not touching, toothed at tlicir edges ; of a beautiful 
rosy colour, dotted with white. There arc ten stamens and two 
long styles with curled stigmas. 

Deptford Pink (D. anneria). The stems of this plant are 
few in nutnber, and taller than those of Maiden Pink, quite 
erect. Leaves, very slender. Flowers, half an inch across, pro- 
duced in small bunches with downv bracts below them ; the 
rosy petaU have their margins toothed. Annual. Flowers on 
dry banks in July and August, from Forfar to Cornwall and Kent. 

Proliferous Pink (D. prolifer) is also an annual, with several 
stems a foot or more high. Leaves, short and downy, of a 
narrow lance-shape, with rough edges. The purplish-red flowers 
(half an inch or less across) are gathered into beads, but only 
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A- The DCtals have notched margins 

one flower opens at a time. i n p bracts are dry and 

the slender calyx is shghUy nb^d^ ^ th 
brown. Flowers in graveUy pastures sou 

October. . _^e perennial confined to 

Cheddar Pink (^ 5 * th^ gives its name. It has 

the limestone rocks of the across, with toothed 

BoUtary, fragrant, rosy flowers, 

petals, which appear in love and anthos, flower. 

Name from the Greek words. Dtos. jov . 

^ (SiUne cucubalus) Plate lo 

Rladder CamplO** (:>uene 

Biaaoer t.. y ^ p 

The Bladder Campion, or VV^te K^ certain species being 

familiarly known as ^tch^e^ which green-fly and odier 
coated with short sticky i* is frequent on roadside 

smaU fry adhere with fatal The flowers, which 

wastes and on the margins o „„nicle are all drooping, 
are numerous and gathered int P — Rootstock, s^t- 

Perennial : Flowers y«««. ao^vo or three feet, ^th 
Stems, erect, branching. tint. The bracts are thin 

stems and leaves are of a gla form a greatly swollen 

and dry. The sepals are with a darker not- 

bladdery-looking calyx of 6^®^ A ^jjig bladder is cut into h' 
work of nerves The it is composed. Thehve 

teeth, to indicate the sepals narrow segments, and 

petals are each deeply cloven scarcely noticeable 

just below this cleft number of styles vanes from 

There are ten stamens, but 

three to five. _ . -TTPries among them : 

There are seven other Bntish sp to S. 

Sea Campion (S. ”»‘*'’‘^y”‘*i’„rec 7 the flowers larger. «“« 

the stems spreading instead of ere ^t September on ver> 

four only in a panicle. Flo 

rocky and sandy seashores. a hairy, sticky, annu. P*’ 

E^msh Catchfly (S. i" 

with white or pink flowers ^andy up 

leaves. Flowers June to Oct bttle perennial that ' 
Moss Campion (S. which have 

Its short smooth stems m ^J^'.-ecasionally white) arc ab 
appearance. The pink flowers utary. 

half an inch in diameter, ere , 4,300 feet. ..T-^Tinial 

August on Alpine rocks. I tnll gron-mg perenmn. 

Nottingham Catchfly (o- 
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(two to three feet), with downy stems, the upper part, to- 
gether with calyx, sticky. Lower leaves stalked, broad, lance- 
shaped, stem leaves narrow and sessile. The pink or wrhite 
flowers are about half an inch across, and droop from panicled 
cymes The flowers are fragrant, though they produce no 
honey ; and there are long and short-styled forms to assist in the 
work of cross-fertilization. Seen in the day-time the flowers 
all appear to be faded ; but their insect friends are the moths, 
and so at night they expand their petab and pour forth their 
fragrance. It is a rare and local plant, exhibiting a preference 
for chalk and limestone. Flowers May to July. 

Night-flowering Catcufly (S. uoctiflora), an annual, covered 
with soft down, of wider dbtribution than the last, but more 
frequent in the eastern half of our bland. Flowers, three- 
quarters of an inch across, erect. The petals, which are rosy 
within and yellow without, curl up during the day, and reopen 
at night, when the flower becomes fragrant. Flowers July and 
August. 

Name from the Greek, sialon. saliva, in allusion to the sticla- 
ness of 5. anglica and others. 

Rod Campion (Lychnis dioiea) Plate lo 

The genus lychnis is very similar to the Catchflies {Silenei 
and closely allied to the Pinlm In a general way the 

structure of the flowers b similar, but there are five styles 
instead of the two that suffice for Dinnthus. The Red Campion 
is a plant of the damp hedge-bank and copsc-side, and b found 
throughout the Britbh Isles. It is covered \vith soft hairs, and 
towards the extremity of the stems these become glandular, as 
in the Catchflies, and secrete a glutinous substance. 

Perennial : Flowers June to September. — The stems grow to a 
height of three feet, forking repeatedly above. Root-leaves are 
egg-shapc<l, but those on the stem arc much narrower. CaljTC 
dark red, and the petab rosy pink. The bioad portion, or limb, 
of the petal is cleft into two lobes, and where it narrows to the 
claw there will be found a couple of little scales that are erect. 
If we care to pull a few of tliese flowers to pieces we shall find 
that they do not all agree : in some we find stamens, but the 
nbtil, with its five stigmas, b absent or in an undeveloped state, 
in others the reverse is the case, the pistil being complete whibt 
the stamens are wanting. The flowers arc — in botanical language 
— dioecious ; and this arrangement necessitates the kindly agency 
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of insects in the tri^sier ‘{.““^'““rtmcaUor'rthe 

those with P‘st''t' '““oto an egg-shaped capsule, which 

S°EnS'smalu: ?nTL;o"‘hve tee?h, which curve outward 

agrees in a gen^^^^ 

Campion, but hi. pure « “«„ “Ty whicri/is crosr.tertilired. 

-“^r'om the Gr‘eew"ru:Lms%>amp ^r torch. 

Ragged Robin ^Lychnis Hos-CUCH) Plate . . 

Lihe the celandines Ragged Robin 

as a Cuckoo-flower ; m * - hat as^ that title is also given to 

“me is stiU Cuckoo-flower but « ^a,^ 

the Ladies’-smock to which it is not very 

the plant will suggest the btuc relation is the Ked 

SmpYon ' u'driigh. ® n moist places, wet meadows, ditch 

"^R'“;,m.<STFlowrrr Afa. 

redd" h. the upper P“« Ve sicndm motstock are stalked , 

leaves that spring ‘'‘eee'Jy jcddisli stem are not. Calyx, dark 
the more slender ones »“ ^e reddis 

red. with P^JP'^JT the two inne^ ones are very long, so that 

r.::=eU*'o. th^fl 

ISa^Srity Wolrtlie sllgm^ thus ’iavounng cross-, ertibration. 
Rarely the flowers are white. 

Corn Cockle . . 

Very plentiful in the len'^1^^^ 

flowers produce honey but butterflies and moths. 

only accessible rnAl'inTflccUnlTts cross -fertilization, 
who are instrumental \^?}^]lsePlefnher.—SUm. clothed 

Annual: Flowers height of four or five feet. 

with white hairs, and f inches long, and not unlike 

Laves, long and them. The flower, 

the leaves of the corn-p within, much paler without, and 

tw^fnc^cross. The woolly calyx is m on . 
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Strongly ribbed, with five very long leaf-like teeth, that consider- 
ably exceed the petals in length. 

This is the only native species, and by some botanists it is 
separated from Lychnis as Githago segeium. 

Common Pearlwort (Sagina procuntbens) 

The Pearlworts are among the smallest of our flowering plants. 
It is common throughout the country, and is found in all manner 
oi waste places, pastures and banks. 

Perennial : Flowers May to September. — Forms a low tuft 
or mat by means of a number of trailing and rooting branches 
that spread from the base of the primary, flowerless stem. 
The awl-shaped leaves are in pairs united at their base and ending 
in a fine hair-like point ; they are about a fourth of an inch long. 
The numerous small greenish flowers are borne singly on separate 
delicate stalks, and the parts are usually in fours, occasionally 
increased to fives ; four sepals, four much smaller white petals 
(sometimes wanting), four stamens and four curved styles. 
From the Latin, and indicates fattening food. 

A.NNUAL Pearlwort (S. apciala). Sea Pearlwort (S, mari- 
Uma) and Heath Pearlwort (S. subulaia) (Plate ii) differ but 
slightly from Common Pearlwort. 

Knotted Sturrev or Pearlwort (S. nodosa), a perennial 
which grows upon wet heaths and in moist, sandy places. Flowers 
in July and August. The primary stem remains short and does 
not flower, but from its base are produced a number of long 
branches, from four to ten inches long, which, at first leaning 
on the ground and rooting from their joints, curve upwards and 
grow almost erectly. The erect flower-stalks are often two or 
three together at the summit of the upright branches, giving 
greater prominence to the tk>wers. These are a quarter of an 
inch across, their parts in fives and the white petals longer than 
the sepals ; there are ten stamens. 


Sea Sandwort {Arenaria peploides) Platen 

authorities this plant is classified as Honkemja 
pef>loidc5 (coinmemorating a German botanist, G. A. Honckeny), 
and in many books it is entitled the Sea Purslane^ a name that 
Ix^loncr^ of right to Obione portulacoides, a plant related to the 
Goosefoots and Oraches. It is a common perennial all around 
our islands, wherever the shore is sandy or pebbly, often forming 
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^tensive c=Lrpets which the dark, shining green colcnr ol the 

fleshy leaves and stems renders conspicuo^^^ ^ ^ creeping 

Perennial : Prowers that lie on the ^ound. 

rootstock, from -which ^ only six or eight inches 

whilst their branches arise to a “eight y Flowers, sman 

Leaves, oval, stalWess. ^ morning sunshine, about 

greenUh-white. winch expand only in e Petals, five. 

Snrth'k;%re^^weJ.‘'^h%'r-^^^^^^ only a iew iarge, hiack. 
pear-shaped seeds. 

Mouse-ear Chickweed (C.ra.rf«m vn/goi-) P'-*® - 

The tyro in botany sees ^t a gla^« 
the Pink family ; the straight 1^“'® ® ^ tell him this, 

thickened where they eair at its upper part. 

The leaf has much the shape of the tn It is found iu 

and it is clothed with long silky 3 omted hairs. 

all kinds of waste Peaces everywhere ^ stalkless leaves 

Perennial : Flowers alUhrough the season. jlowcrs ate 

are given off in pairs at the stem • - .. stem in clusters. 

gathered all together at the Icaf-Uke bracts, and 

Under each p^r of flowers ^ere a p^ ollcat ^ 

the lowest of these are entirely pc membrane, and the five 
others have a margin of Within, there is a 

hairy sepals share this peculiar . UQncv for the tempta- 

central disc, upon which five glands sec stamens. 

tion of fertiUztng insects ; and it in turn by five 

and the curved cylindrical ® .. top by splitting 

branched sUgmas. The capsule opens at the top y 
into ten teeth and allowing the dark seeds to escape. 

Among other British species are . annual, more 

Four-stamened Moose-ear 1+3 stems vary from 

frequent on sandy wastes near the s . „ quarter of an 

lour inches to a foot. ircq“e“tly forked. Flo^«. ^ 
inch, with four sticky sepals, and notch p a familiar 

Little Mouse-ear C. (O. At situations, 

weed in early spring on old w^K an n nearly 

Stem branched from the base, hairy and y l 

smooth). Flowers March similar to ’ast. 

Broad-leaved Mouse-ear C. (C. glomeratum). sim 
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but larger. Flowers often imperfectly open. Dry places, 
flowering April to September. 

Field Mouse-ear C. (C. arvense). perennial. Branches in 
tufts. Leaves crowded at bcise. Flowers large, pure white ; 
petals as long again as sepals ; capsule slightly longer than sepals. 
Dry, sandy places ; less common in Scotland. Flowers April 
to .\ugust. 

Name, Greek, from keros, a horn, in allusion to the curved 
capsules. 

Greater Stitchwort {Stellaria kolosiea) Plate 12 

One of the prettiest and most characteristic sights of spring 
is the mass of brittle, grass-like stems and leaves of the Greater 
Stitchwort, crowned by the numerous flowers of gleaming white 
clear-cut stars. It starts life as .an erect-growing plant, but 
is soon fain to lean against the other constituents of the hedge- 
row as its stems elongate but grow no stouter. 

Perennial : Flowers April to June. — Stems, four-angled. 
Leaves, long, narrow, rigid, sharp-pointed, arranged in pairs, 
which are more or less connected at their bases. Flowers, large, 
white, produced in a panicle of a few flowers only. Sepals, five. 
Petals, five, as long again as the sepals and cleft almost to the 
middle. There arc ten stamens and three styles. Fruit, a 
globose capsule containing many seeds. 

The genus Stellaria contains six other native species : 

The Lesser Stitchwort (S. graviinea), similar, but a much 
more slender perennial plant, with exceedingly narrow leaves, 
smaller flowers arranged in a much-branched panicle, and with 
red anthers. The sepals are as long as the narrow petals. Flowers 
May to July. 

Water Stitchwort (S. aquaiica) may be found scrambling 
over bushes at the side of streams. It has long (three feet), 
angular and brittle stems, which on arising from the perenni^ 
rootstock, spread before climbing. The leaves are egg-shap<'d 
with heart-shaped base. The white flowers are produced in 
the axils of the leaves. There are usuallv five styles, rarely 
three. Perennial. Flowers July and August, found from York- 
shire southward. 

Wood Stitchwort (S. ftemoruf>i), a plant of the copse and 
grove, found from South Wales and Hereford to Dumbarton and 
Moray. Perennial. Flowers May to Augfust. Shining stems 
and egg-shaped leaves with fringed margins. White flowers, 
three-quarters of an inch across. 
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The Common Chickweed (S. media). Annual. Flowers 
throughout the year everywhere. The stem trails along the 
ground, marked \vith a line of fine hairs up one side. The 
flowers are inconspicuous, on account of the sepals being longer 
than the petals, which are often absent altogether. 

The Marsh Stixchwort (S. palustris). Smooth, with a fine 
bloom (glaucous). Sepals united at base, not so long as the 
petals. Flowers solitary on long stalks. Flowers May to July 
in marshes and wet places. 

Bog Stitchwort (S. tdiginosa). A perennial plant of bogs 
and marshes, with smooth, four-angled stems and oblong leaves 
of a glaucous hue, with thickened, pointed tips. Ihe white 
flowers are only quarter of an inch across, and the sepals are 
longer than the petals. Flowers May to July. 

The name of the genus is from the Latin, Stella, a star, m 
reference to the star-like character of the blossoms. 


Red Sandwort Spurrey (Spergularia rubra) Plate 12 

Common and widely distributed in this country Sandwort 
Spurrey is exceedingly pretty and neat. Its various forms occur 
in gravelly soils, about salt marshes and among seaside rocks. 

Annual or biemiiai : Flowers June to Sepleuwer.—l'Tom the 
rootstock a great number of slender, ruddy jointed stems start 
off. but remain almost prostrate. At the joints the leaves grow 
in little bunches, surrounded by semi-transparent silver stipules. 
The upper portions of the stems, also the sepals, are covered with 
short, glandular hairs. Sepals, five, of a ruddy-green colour. 
Petals.^five, of a bright rosy tint, the under-surface pakr. 
Stamens, ten. the anthers bright yellow. Stigmas, three. 


Plate 12 


Salt-Marsh Sand-Spurrey 

{Spcfgulafia 

This is usually regarded as a sub-species of ntbra with a mari- 
time habit. It is found in muddy salt-marshes. 

Perennial : Flowers June to September.— irom 
the sides. Leaves fleshy, half-round in section, but ha\e blunt 
tips. Stipules broadly triangular. Petals equal in length to c 
slightly less than the sepals : pale lilac or nearly white. 
ten. The capsule is one and a half to twice the length of the 
sepals, and the reddish seeds have a broad wing. u* u. 

Rock Sand-spurrby (S. rupicola). found id rocky and shing y 
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places near the sea, and Shore Sand-spdrrby (S. saHna), found 
in rocky and muddy places near the sea, are also mantime sub- 
species. 

Corn Spurrey [Sperguta arvsnsis) Plate 13 

The Spurrey is one of that extensive tribe of weeds of many 
orders that hang, so to speak, upon the heels of the farmer, and 
follow wherever he goes. This one will be most readily found 
in the cornfield on dry soils, about June. Stems, straggling, 
downy, branching from the root, from one to two feet in length, 
with bent joints, or knees. 

Annual : Flowers June to August. — Leaves, half ronnd, awl- 
shaped, very slender, in distant pairs, but from their association 
with newer leaves springing from their axils, they appear to be 
arranged in whorls. Flowers, minute, gathered into cymes at 
the ends of the stems, small and inconspicuous. Sepals, five, 
oval, almost as large as the five white petals. Stamens, ten. 
with roundish anthers. Ovary, egg-shaped, with five curved 
styles. 

The name of the genus is from the Latin, spargo, to scatter or 
sow. 

The Tamarisk Family {Tamaricaceae) Plate 13 

Characters. — Shrubs or small trees, which have no native repre- 
tentative, though one species is extensively planted as a hedge and 
tbelter bush along the South and East coasts. The overlapping leaves 
tre $0 small and scale-like that the slender shoots appear leafless, 
rbe flowers are in spikes and consist of four or five separate sepals, and 
la equal number of petals, both kinds overlapping in toe bud. Stamens, 
from four to ten, inserted on the glandular disk. Anthers versatile. 
Ovar>’, one or more celled, with three or four styles. Fruit, a capsule 
opening by two to five valves. 

Tamarisk [Tamarix galUca) Plate 13 

Visitors to seaside places on the south, east and west of 
England will constantly meet with a small tree or bush, ten or 
twelve feet high, with pliant feathery branches and minute ever- 
green leaves. This is the Tamarisk, a tree that is not a native, 
but which has been grown in Southern England for so long that 
it has come to be considered as an indigene. Its great recom- 
mendation i.s the power to withstand cutting salt winds, that 
destroy the foliage and branches of many perfectly hardy shrubs. 

Perennial : Flowers July to November. — Leaves, minute ever- 
green. Flowers, minute, white or pale rose, about one-eighth of 
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an inch in diamete^^but cluste^d^in^a^bl^ 

h^lf ^^^ 8 * * y fxrtr\ a tanerinc ov3.ry, witli three 

a fruit IS triangular in section. 

°^4b";is's^d to'i^derived from Tamar.s. a Spamsh nver 
on whose shores the tree is plentuul. 

St. John’s Wort Family (Hypericaceae) Plate ij 

Characters.— Herbs, gl’Ldr^Flowere. us"uJurin°^rmiiiai 

frequently studded with f. glands 

cymes. Sepals, five ^ __hjj jbe ovary, and (usually) twisted 

number of petals, ‘^^serted beneath tbe^ ovary,. bundles, and with 

in the bud. Stamei^. of three to 6 ve carpels, and 

versatile anthers, ° ^oe-cclled The thread-like styles agree 

may be as Kaye stigmatic tips. Fruit, occa- 

i^nalS'^^bSy mosSyTcapsule which splits through the centre of 

each partition {seplicidat). 

Perforated St. John’s Wort 

{Hypericum perforaium) Hate 13 

Th.re .re no than ”\«\V.?rt'uavc?‘v,{ho^^ 

all charactenzed by a ^ ^ multitude of stamens, 

yellow flowers in c>^ose c jn’ceveral bundles. Per/oralum 

o^'th'S °r;oJesr knd occu. ‘n^-pscs 

««\ln h“ab‘h' ‘‘s?f^rtwo-=dged, pale brown and smooth, two 

or three feet bigb. c,f,t,ttiher Leaves, veins {bul nol 

Perennial: Flowers July . f { .ujokiy dotted with pellucid 
th, ,M.ulaHons) are P^Xb^ld the leaf <b‘cWy "t 

Blands, Flowers, one “,‘*„\?es a.e “oto 

lM^ir“dot* a“nd" “nes Sepals and , P^^tryl^s^whS^T; 

l-%'’tbln ‘‘^^e'tvaT-’sren^’: ^[o^d in«th?ee bundles h. 

their bases only. e««/-;»s<t are • 

Among the other P Wort (W. letrapterum). Leaves 
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compressed, prostrate, not exceeding one foot. Leaves small, 
oblong ; glands pellucid. Flowers, half an inch across. Flowers 
July^ and August on commons and wastes. 

Small Upright St. John’s Wort (/f, pulchrum). Stems 
slender, round, smooth, erect. Leaves heart-shaped, with 
pellucid glands. Sepals small, oblong. Petals yellow, tinged 
with red, and edged with black glands. Flowers three-quarters 
of an inch, in loose panicles. Flowers June and July. Dry 
woods and heaths. 

Hairy St. John's Wort {H. hirstdum). Stem erect, round, 
downy. Leaves large, Xinth short stalks, downy beneath, pellucid 
glands. Sepals very narrow, half length of petals, with black 
glandular teeth. Flowers July and August in woods and 
thickets, especially on chalk. 

Tutsan {H. androsaemum). Stem shrubby, compressed, two 
feet high. Flowers few, three-quarters of an inch across, ^pals 
unequi (three large, two small), glandular, except margin. 
Petals and stamens not permanent. Stamens in five bundles. 
Flowers July to September in hedges and thickets. 

The Flax Family {Linaceae) Plate 13 

Characters. — Herbs, shrubs, or trees (British species all herbu). 
Leaves undivided, alternate, or (rarely) opposite, sometimes with 
stipules. Flowere in a cyme. Sepals four or five, separate or con- 
nected, overlapping in the bud. Petals four or five, inserted beneath 
the ova^, overlapping or twisted in the bud. Stamens four or five, 
alternating with an equal number of teeth (aborted stamens), or tea 
perfect ones, inserted in a ring below the ovary ; anthers versatile. 
Ovary three- to five-celled, with a corresponding number of styles 
paving the tips stigmatic. Fruit, a capsule, wbi<^ splits septicidally 
into separate carpels, which open by valves. 


Common Flax (Linum usUaXissimum) Plate 13 

Occasionally rambler will find this Flax in cornfields and 
wa.stes, by oil-mills and in the neighbourhood of railway stations. 

herever it may be found it is an escape from cultivation. As 
a truly wild plant the *’ most used " flax is not known ; in 
cultivation, as the parent of linen garments, it has been known 
from the infancy of the human race. 

Annual : Flowers June and July. — Stems, erect, slender, 
about one and a half feet high. Leaves, narrow, lance-shaped, 
alternate. Flowers. large, purplish-blue in colour. Five is the 
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liSiSSS;: 

June to September. \ very rare plant with ex- 

??°^pSber on chalky soUs ^ ^^ves alternate. 

t spLio. but^s^^aUer 

" Flowers May TseplLber 00 sandy and chalky pastures. 
“I is tir/lnc^“ ^-ati— for the plant and ,ts products. 

The Mallow Family (Maivac^^^e) Pia^ 

Characters.— Herbs and tSopo^fy 'stipules.*’ Calyx. 

the world trees also- . ^®®v^‘ctraUachS to the sepals, and forming 
five-lobed, often with little bracts attacnej g v^.ry numerous 

foXc?i^gnherp'o^'l^waV^'L| be stlgntas. Carpels numerous, 
forming a nng. Fruits forming a nog. 

Tree Mallow {Lavatera arbor ea) Plate M 

Along the south on ^tbe Iris^h c^a^st. the 

Rock in the Firth o* fortune ^to come across this re- 

rambler may have ^1)° J^^reSfccs in the rocks. liut 
niarkablc plant ejo^*“8 a wild plant than it was formerly, 
iVL^e -y%Trpirflo;:rs\re mu"ch like those of the Common 

: Ffo..rs July 

ing, woody, from three ^et ^.gh. ^ cut into five 

velvety leaves arc roundish in g . ^ aho plaited, 

orseven lobes which t^^^heTt^lk along the of ea?h Iol>e 

the folds t^een the lobes From the 

^xfls^TSHeavl produced annual flowering shoots. The 
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flowers are an inch and a half across. The glossy petals are rosy- 
purple, veined with a darker purple. The fruits are arranged in 
like manner to those of the Marsh Mallow. 

The genus was named in honour of the brothers Lavater, 
Swiss physicians. 

Common Mallow \Malva sylvestHs) Plate 14 

In some places the Common Mallow is known by the un- 
dignified name of Rags-and-Tatters. When it is allowed to 
grow unmolested in a waste corner of the field, or by the copse- 
side, it is a thing of considerable beauty. 

Biennial or perennial : Flowers June to Septefnber.—StQin, 
somewhat hairy, erect, growing to a height of three or four feet. 
Leaves, kidney-shaped, the margin broken up into five lobes 
which have toothed edges. The flowers, which are produced 
from the axils of the leaves, are large (one and a half inch), and 
of a pale purple (mauve) tint, with darker lines converging to the 
centre. The five petals are heart-shaped. It will be observed 
that in newly-opened flowers the anthers are ripe and shedding 
their pollen, whilst the ten styles are not yet mature. When, 
later, the stigmatic upper surfaces of these become fit for pollina- 
tion, they hold themselves strictly above the drooping stamens, 
so that self-fertilization is impossible. 

Round-leaved, or Dwarf Mallow {M. rotundifolia), found 
on roadsides and rubbish-heaps. Perennial. Flowers June to 
September. The do^^-ny stems lie along the ground, and bear 
many small, roundish, lobed or toothed leaves. The flowers, 
too. are small (three-quarters to one inch), of similar tint to 
those of its larger relative ; but as they are not sufficiently con- 
spicuous to attract many insects in their lowly situation, they 
adopt different methods. Anthers and stigmas mature simul- 
taneously. and the styles, instead of keeping aloof from the 
a.ithers. curl and tvi’ist among them, and so ensure self-pollination. 

Musk Mallow (il/. moschatus) grows in dry meadows, hedge- 
rows and copse-sides. Perennial. Flowers July and August. 
Stems erect, about three feet in height, well clothed %vith leaves, 
which are cut up into a number of narrow segments. When these 
leaves are passed through tlie hands they yield a slight musky 
odour. The flowers are almost as large as those of the Common 
Mallow, but of a beautiful rosy tint, borne in clusters at the 
summits of the numerous stems. 

iTuits of all three species consist of a number of one-seeded 
carpels arranged in a ring. From the Greek, malachi, soft. 
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Marsh Mallow officinalis) Plate M 

M^sh Mallow is of ooly local of ‘the 

have a velvety coat '?™ steiS^^imple or slightly 

rougher hairiness of the Mai • Leaves large, thick. 

^raJ:tlrisrpe‘d °orCrd!sC divjded esuaUy -- three or 
Jo7e 'Sr p;;‘S:^ed^rsSr‘’aTflLrs‘‘;rt,r>"aS of stem-leaves. 

Fruit, as Common Mallow. . . ^ found only in Somerset 

Hispid Marsh Mallow (^. Tuly and August. 

and North-west Kent. AnnuaJ. Kfigtly hairs. Flowers. 

Stems, leaves and calyx are covered wth brisuy nai 

rose-purple, solitary, about one inch across. 

From the Greek, Aliheo. healing. 

The Crane’s-bill Family (Gefat,/u«ae) Piate3_^ 

Characters.— Herbs, fiv'^T^epals, 

alternate, usually with ten stamens (in Stork’s-bill 

five petaU overlappmg in ‘J* ‘^“9- ^ "^nd five-celled, ending m five 
five are abort^.) ° ,,n„rinff beak — the Crane’s-bill, on 

styles which are united to ® j’Pj -fhe fruit splits sepUcidally 

wMch the family names Me ..‘bill) or down the middle 

S (lic'uUcidally) to tree the reed, as i= Wood 

Dove’s -foot Crane's -bill iCcran,a,n n.oi,c) Plate M 

Thih ueat member of a charming famUy in a familiar plant of 

the wayside and pasture. September. Stems. 

Annual or btenntal . Flowers stalks long. Leaves, 

slight, and swollen at J^^^^^u^seven lobes, which are in 
kidney-shaped, deeply c\xt into general resemblance 

turn lobed or toothed. Owing to f*" e rather minute 

of this species to its immediate congeners, ^ ^ 

differences should be ®°ted. T p _ in 

point : the broader end of the ^iau;) is fringed with 

the middle, and the Jed are keeled 

hairs. The caniels. or divisions of the seea ves^c , 
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bat not wrinkled, and the seeds are pitted. Its nearest allies 
are : 

Round-leaved Crane's-bill (G. rotundifolium), with similar 
leaves to the last, but with the petals not notched, the claw not 
bearded. Flowers pink. Found only in the southern half of 
Britain. Flowers June and July. 

Small- flowered Crane's-bill (G. pusillvm). Leaves more 
deeply lobed, sepals as long as the notched petals, claw slightly 
hairy. Flowers, pale rose, June to September. 

Long-stalked Crane’s-bill (G. colunibinum). Lobes of 
leaves distant from each other, the segments into which they are 
again cut being very narrow ; sepals large, tapering, and ending 
in a hair-like point, as long as the entire rose-purple petals. 
Flowers June and July. 

Cut-leaved Crane's-bill (G. dissectum). Similar to G. 
colunibinum. Bright red petals, notched. Flowers May to 
August. 

Herb-Robbrt (G. robertianuin). Plant more or less red. 
Leaves, divided into five leaflets, these subdivided. Calyx, 
angular, the sepals long-awned and hairy. Petals, narrow, not 
notched ; purple streaked with red ; claw, smooth. Flowers 
May to ^ptember. 

Shining Crane's-bill (G. lucidum). Plant more or less 
crimson in summer. Leaves divided into five segments, each 
bluntly lobed at the top. The calyx is a wrinkled pyramid, each 
sepal awned. The rosy petals are much longer than the sepals ; 
claw smooth. Flowers May to August. 

Bi oODY Crane's-bill (G. sanguineum). Plant hairy ; stems 
two .eet, bent at joints ; leaf-segments five to seven, these again 
deeply cut. Flowers one and a half inch diameter, crimson, 
singly on long stalks. Flowers July and August on rocks and 
sandy shores. 

Wood Crane’s-bill (G. sylvaiicum). Stem erect, velvety, 
branched, three feet ; leaves large (four to five inches), round, 
cut into seven lobes. Flowers three-quarters of an inch, blue- 
purple or rosy, t\vo on a stalk, June and July, in copses and 
meadows north of Staffordshire and Carnarvonshire. 

Meadow Crane's-bill (G. pratense). Stem erect, downy, 
four feet, branched ; leaves four to gif inches, round, cut 
into seven to nine lobes. Flowers many, one and a quarter 
inch diameter, blue-purple, June to September, in moist 
meadows. 

The name is from the Greek geranos, a crane 
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Hemlock Stork’s-bill [Erodiu^ deuterium) P1M= -5 

IT 

coast. ^ ^ Stems three to twelve 

Biennial : Flowers f a large number of leaflets, 

arranged in s**g^^*y manv irregular lobes. U is the 
these leaflets are cut “P pfj^ of the flower agree 

r wth .ho. o. .he 

Crane’s-bills. ,,u»i,sr»\ is much larger than 

The Musky Stork’s-b.lu (E. June ami July. 

Crwtu“"^or.rl’;fchrol.r?sTan1s. aud locally .u 

The Sea Stork s-BlLu (^ J»..h™ h p,o„.cr, 

purple flowers, is found on sandy anu t, j 

‘'‘YhrnfS’e'M.he genus is from .he Greek, Erod.or, a heron, and 
is suggested by thdfehape of the fruit. 

The Wood SorreLFami^ family 

Characters.— Herbs (see Crane’s-bill the latter in 

was formerly included m the cel/contains many ^^ds. whi « 

‘‘“^^,'.Sj^:mr;he‘‘o“v''^7’-oriu'‘of hv. emgle-seeded carpels. Oral., 
is the only British genus. 

Wood Sorrel {.OxaUs acetosella) 

Abounds in moist, shady LXJ'wilh purple, 

mould with its fresh yeUow-gr^n tr . position for it is 

“ d pink-streaked beech stump Bu'i iu some ^^oods 

tb© rotun centre of some 7 , ^ on the ground, 

it may be found in great ab ^Tbe roots are fine and 

Perennial: The leaflets 

•cattered along the creeping knotted pi 
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droop close to the stalk at night or on the approach of rain. 
Flower, regular ; sepals five, petals five, stamens tea, stigmas 
five. Fruit, a five-angled, irritable capsule, from which the seeds 
are thrown with great force to a distance of several yards. In 
addition to the coloured spring flowers, the Wood Sorrel produces 
throughout the summer a large number of buds which never 
open {cleistogantic), but which develop into seed-vessels and 
discharge good seeds. The leaves have a pleasant acid flavour, 
due to the presence of oxalic acid. The generic name is derived 
from the Greek Oxys, sharp. 


The Pea Family {^Leguminosae) Plates 15-19 

Characters. — Mostly herbs, a few shrubs. Leaves alternate^ usually 
divided, and in most cases with stipules. The dowers are variously 
grouped in spikes, racemes, beads, or are borne singly. They arc au 
irreguJar, and keep very close to one type of structure. They are also 
remarlwibly Uniterm in habil.s— the stamens always maturing before 
the pi5.iils. The five united sepals often form two lips. The five petals 
are in two dS'^inular pairs, and the odd one is enlarged so that it enwraps 
the others in the bud and when expanded is the most conspicuous part 
of the flower. Stamens, ten, with filaments united into a sheath which 
encircles the ovary ; sometimes one stamen is distinct from the con- 
nected nine. Ovary, one-cellcd, ending in a curved style with simple 
stigma, and developing into a dry pod, or Ugume, which splits along its 
cdg« to bberate the single or double row of seeds. 

There are nearly three hundred genera throughout the world, with 
nearly five thousand species. 

The accompanying diagram of 
a dissected pea- flower shows the 
distinctive arrangement of the 
petals in all genera of this family. 
St., the largest and uppermost 
petal, is known as the Standard ; 
W, W, the lateral pair, are the 
wings ; and K. the lower pair, 
combine to form the keel in which 
the stamens and pistil lie. Visit- 
ing insects, alighting on the wings^ 
cause the keel to open suddenly^ 
and the stigma and stamens are 
pressed against the insect^s body* 



of a k^mteous flower. 
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Furze, Whin, or Gorse {Ulex europaeus] Plate 15 

A shrub growing up to six feet widely distributed throughout 
the country, The ei^onnous trusses of fragrant golden flowers 
beautify heaths and commons every^vhere, especially in the early 

summer but to some extent throughout the ye^. 

When the furze is but a seedling it has soft hairy leaves that 
are trefoUs : but as the plant grows older the new leaf-material 
is produced in the form of spines, with sometimes minute leatleU 
at^their base to show their nature. The larger spines are really 
branches as wiU be seen when the flowers spring from them. 
Note that in this genus the calyx, which is divided mto two parts 
only is large and thin, minutely toothed, and coloured 
?hough thif colouring is subdued by the spreading black hairs 
that cover it. There are large bracts below the llo\vcrs. The 
black hairy pod is but slightly longer than the calyx, the valves 
elastic which causes them when ripe to curl up with a crackling 
noise, and scatter the polished olive seeds to some ^IsUnce 
Dwarf Furze lU. minor) is a smaller species, about half the 
size of the above. The pods do not fly open, but persist on the 

bush until the season following their formation. ^^Yrin^l'he 
to November. This species carpets some of our heaths in the 

south, the branches growing along the . .. . 

The name is said to be derived from the Gaelic, utle. all, and 

40 , a sharp point. 

Needle Whin {Genista anglUa) Plate 15 

Needle Whin is in some districts Needlc-furze. Needlc-Crecn- 
1 whin It is a orickly, shrubby plant, with bright 

ySow blossoms, that grows freely on heaths and moors through- 

leaves, are a^ut half an men long, na ^ t\vo-lipped. the 

of the ^^t^wo lobes the lower shorter, with three short 

upper one figments of the stamens are all united 

triangular anthers are alternately long and short. 

?hiTed-pod"is 1 nfla?ed.\To:t three-quarters of an inch long, 
and pointed at each end. 
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Dyers’ Greenwood, or VVoadwaxen (G. Itticloria). For- 
oierly of importance in the production of Kendal Green. Steins 
rigid, branched, but wdlhout spines. Leaves, rather distant, 
with hairy edges, and awl-shaped stipules. Flowers pale yellow, 
almost stalkless. Pod, one inch or more long, thin, smooth. 
Flowers July to September in pastures, meadows, and thickets 
on poor soil. 

Name said to be from the Celtic, gen, a shrub. 

Broom {Cyiisus scoparius) Plate i6 

The Broom is liable to be confounded with the Fur 2 e by the 
Don-botanical rambler, chiefly because of a kind of similarity in 
the flowers, and the partiality of both for heaths and commons. 
There are, however, several points of difierence between them ; 
but one is sufficient for a rough-and-ready distinction. The 
Furze began life with a few leaves similar to those of the Broom, 
but as it grew it put forth sharp spines instead of ordinary 
leaves, until it became more difficult to handle than any hedge- 
hog, The Broom rarely puts on any prickles at all, and its 
compound leaves, of three small leaflets, may be seen, as in the 
plate, close to the pliant stems. The flowers, too, are larger 
than those of the Furze, though similar in structure. 

Shrub, groiving to five feet : Flowers April to July. — It is widely 
distributed throughout the country. The calyx is two-lipped, 
the petals five, unequal in size and shape, with the characteristic 
structure of the family, described above. The ovary develops 
into a valved pod like that of the garden pea, but smaller and 
black. When ripe the valves separate, twist up. and scatter the 
seeds. 

Rest-Harrow {Ononis spinosa) Plate i6 

The Hest-Harrow or Wrest-Harrow is one of those plants 
whose presence in the pasture is said to indicate its poverty. It 
is found in dry wastes, and in Sussex and Hampshire is known 
as the Cammock. 

Perennial : Flowers June to September. — Shrub, sometimes 
creeping near the ground, and at others growing more erect. 
The rootstock often creeps underground. The pink flowers are 
similar in structure to those of Broom, and may be borne either 
singly or in racemes. The petal known as the standard is very 
large in this species, and streaked with a fuller red. The pod 
is % ery small, and in the hairy form is not so long as the calyx. 
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SMALL Rest-Harrow " 

tandy pastures near the sea , is c 

Lucerne '* 

This handsome plant has be=n largely f'-- 
(odder plant, and when ;t is j, has escaped 

irom tte' Sr r^glan^at its flowers will show it is a Icgn- 

Flowers ^lay -o /“'y -S'--,h‘'ersrplTart 

Leaves, trifoliate, vn^ ^r"nm°th/ axils of the leaves arise long 
base of the leaf-stalk. the deep purple (some- 

stalks. whose free ends are this genJ^ consists in 

times yellow) flowers. A pec twisted. In the present 

the seed-pod being more or «s spirally twm 

species it is downy and has tu Greek tnedike. so called 

"^The name Medicago is ,eece by the Medes. The 

because it was introduced into Greece oy 

following species also occur m tms c j yellow (sometimes 
YellIw SICKLE Medick 

violet) flowers, and a flat downy p July on drv gravelly 

or a ring. Perennial. F the Eastern Counties, 

banks, old walls and sandy lut>ulina) So much like 

Black Medick or Nonsuch (ALf Uiat farmers have 

Tri/oltum campestn. described on pag ^perly belongs to 

givin it the name of Hop-Trete I which^p ^parated by 

the latter species, from which this m y naked, that is, 

noting that the black kidney-^ * P , observed that 

not WTapped in the dried flower. running throughout 

the p<xis are marked hy prominent yellow. May to 

their length. Annual. j^vated fields. 

August, on waste grounds Stems, creeping. 

Kecticulated Medick (Af- pjo^vers yehow. in umbels. 
LeafleU, heart-shaped, toothed^ veins; broad, fiat. 

Pod beautifully covered with net _^k ^ 

and coiled into a spiral. ®ogcs ^ 

Annual. Flowers May to August m South an 

and Ireland. _Similar to last, but pod more 

Spotted Medick (A/. flra6»ra)^ = curved. Annual, 

globose, network faint pastures and hedgebanks m 

Flowers May to August on gravelly pa 

Eoglaad and South Ireland. ^ 
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Tall Melilot {Melilotus alHssima) Plate lO 

In field comers, bushy hedgerows, and roadside wastes, the 
rambler comes across an erect, slender, branching plant with 
few trefoil leaves and many long-stalked sprays of small Furze- 
like yellow flowers. This will be one of the Melilots ; but of the 
three species found in this country two have yellow flowers ; 
and until they have ripened their seed-pods it is difficult to say 
whether you have the native M. altissima or the alien M. offici- 
nalis. If the two could be examined side by side, it would be 
seen that the flowers of the first-named are of a deeper yellow 
than those of the other. 

Tall Melilot is three or four feet high. Annual or biennial. 
Flowers June to August. Leaves, long-stalked, broken up into 
three slender oval leaflets with toothed edges : at the base of 
the stalk is a pair of bristle-like stipules. From the axils of the 
leaf-stalks stand out the long flowering branches, bearing amny 
flowers, all drooping and turning in one direccion. The petals 
are all of the same length. The flattened, hairy pod has net-like 
markings, and when ripe is black. 

Common Melilot (.If. officinalis), found chiefly in the eastern 
counties, differs in the paler tint of its flowers, with the keel 
shorter than the other petals ; stipules awl-shaped ; the stouter, 
smooth pod brown or olive. Flowers June to August. 

White Melilot {M. alba) is a rare alien, found on sandy 
wastes near the sea. 

The name is a compound of met, honey, and lotus, the name of 
another genus = the Lotus with the honeyed odour. 

Clovers or Trefoils {TrifoiUtm) 

Everybody knows a Clover when he sees it ; but we have many 
native species, to say nothing of the introduced kinds. All the 
Clovers or Trefoils are Leguminous plants, and the structure of 
the individual flower is characteristic ; but the flowers are much 
smaller, and are gathered into a conspicuous head. In certain 
species there are floral bracts, and in some tliese form an in- 
volucre. It i.s characteristic of most of the clovers that 
when the seed is set the petals do not fall off. but simply dry 
up and wrap round the pod. The name of the genus is 
Latiu, and signifies three-leaved. The principal British species 
are : 

Subterranean Trefoil (T. subterraneum), so called from its 
iingular habit of burying its pods in the earth when they are 
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rioeninK. The plant has many creeping stems, covered with 
soft haars. The heads of dowers are cream-coloured and are 
produced in the axils. The individual flowers are long and 
slender • only a few in each head are fertile, and in this species 
the pet^ fall off early. The pod is a compressed or^ Annual, 
Flowers in May and June in Southern and Central England on 

^*CoMMON%o^LB or Red Clover {T. praler.se). (Plate 17.) 
This is the clover so commonly grown in meadows as an im- 
portant ingredient in the hay-crop. Its large oval leaflets are 
frequently marked with a whitish band that takes more or less 
of a quarter-moon shape. Its flower-heads are round, aiter- 
wards becoming longer than broad, purplish red in colour 
Calvx-teeth slender, bristly, not longer than corolla. Top of 
pod dropping off when ripe. This is the clover Darwin made 
famous by showing that the cultivated forms must die out but 
for the humble-bees, whose tongues alone are long enough to 
fertilize its long flowers. Perennial. Flowers May to Sep- 
tember in meadows, pastures, and roadsides. , „ ^ 

Zigzag or Meadow Clover (T. medium). Leaflets more 
pointed than in pratense, and spotless. Stem branched in such 
Tmanner as to give it a pecuUarly zigzag appearance. Hea<^ 
larger, and of a deeper purple than praiense. Perenmal. Flowers 

Tune to September in pastures. 

Soft Knotted Trefoil {T. slrialum). Stem more or less 
reclining, downy or sUky. Flower-heads both terminal and 
axillary, small, rosy-red. broader at the base. Annual. Flowers 

lune and July on dry pastures. . 

Rough Rigid Trefoil (T- scabrum). Stems, nfpd. prostrate, 
Leafleb? ricid toothed, the veins thickened, hlowers. small, 
^rolVa' whUe cal'yx purple. Annual. Flowers May to 

July on chalky and sandy pastures near sea. k * *. 

^ Dutch Clover (T. repeus). Stems smooth, creeping, but not 
rooting. Leaflets often with a dark spot at the base, below a 
whitish band. Heads of flowers globose, all produced frorn the 
axils, on long stalks. Flowers, white or pinkish, attached by 
short stalks, which are recurved after flowenng so 
pods are all drooping. Perennial. Flowers May to October in 

meadows and pastures. ^ ^ 

Strawberry-headed Clover {T. fragiferum). Similar in 

habit to the last. Flower-head globose, of small purple-red 
flowers, much larger after flowering, when the ^yce® swell ^d 
take on a red colour, which increases site of head to one inch 
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in diameter, and gives it a strawbeny-like aspect. Meadows 
and pastures. July and August. 

Hop Trefoil (T. eampestre). (Plate 17.) This must not bo 
confounded with the Hop Trefoil of the farmer {Medicago 
lupulina), in which the flowers are borne in spikes (see page 1 13). 
The stems are downy, one growing erect, others all round it 
creeping. The flowers are pale yellow, crow'ded in the heads, 
the upper petal {standard) broad, and arched over the straight 
pod, turning bright bro^vn, which gives the bead the appearance 
of a hop strobile. The pods are always so covered in this species, 
whereas in Medicago lupulina they are naked. Annual. Flowers 
June to August on dry pastures and roadsides. 

Hares-foot Trefoil {T. arvense.) (Plate 17.) This may bo 
taken as a type of a small and distinct group of Clovers, with 
the flower-heads of cylindrical form. A downy annual, one foot 
high, with many stems, almost erect, and the rather distant 
leaves of three slender leaflets, half to three-quarters of an inch 
long. The leaf-stalk is provided with a pair of large stipules 
ending in long bristly points. The pinky-white flowers are very 
small and numerous, gathered in long soft heads (half to one 
inch) on lengthening stalks. The persistent calyx-teeth are 
much longer than the petals, and give a bristly appearance to 
the flower-heads. Flowers July to September in dry fields. 

Bird*8-foot Trefoil {Lotus corniculatus) Plato 17 

In summer our commons, pastures, downs, and railway banks 
are bright with the flowers of Bird's-foot Trefoil, or, as it is termed 
in some districts. Lady’s Slipper, a name which properly belongs 
to the rare orchis Cypripediiim. 

Perennial: Flowers June to October. — Rootstock, short, woody, 
from whi'h originate several trailing branches, which are them- 
selves much branched. The leaves are not trefoils, as the name 
w<juld lead us to suppose, for the apparent stipules at the base 
of the leaf-stalk are in this genus leaflets. The flowers, which 
are in spreading heads of from three to ten flowers, are of a 
pretty yellow, tinted with red. They are succeeded by little 
cylindrical pjods about one inch in length, which, when throe 
or four are in a cluster, present the appearance of a bird’s claws. 

The name w.as given to the genus because this was believed 
to be one of the plants to which the ancient Greeks applied the 
name Lotus. 

Greater Bird’s-foot Trefoil tL. u/fginosus). More or less 


PI. 17. 

I. Kcd Clover {Tri/ohufft praUnsr), p. i * f»- 
3- Hare's-foot Trefoil {Tri/oliHm p. u** 


, Ur.r^ TrvioxMT'ifohfm y »» 
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erect in habit up to two feet. Flowed, bright yellow. The 
calyx-teeth sprtad in bud. Perenoial. Flowers July and 
August in moist meadows and swampy places. 


Kidney Vetch {AmhyJHs vulneraria) Plate 1 8 

Popularly known as Lady's-fingers. Its bluish leaves covered 
with silky hairs and yeUow blossoms are common throughout 
Britain on dry pastures and rocky banks. 

Perennial : Flowers June to August. — From a woody rootstock 
arise several stems and a large number of radical leaves : these 
consist of a long terminal leadet and two disproportionately 
smaU lateral leaflets. The leaves from the stems (cauline leaves 
have a larger number of leafleU in pairs, as well as a terminal 
one The flowers are borne in beads, with an involucre of leaflets 
and the heads are chiefly in pairs. Calyx membranous and 
therefore permanent, the mouth oblique, with five tceih. Petals 
nearly equal in length, and typically yeUow. but subject to con- 
siderable variation. After flowering the straw-colourcd calyx 
becomes inflated, and the roundish smooth and veined pod. 

with its solitary seed, is hidden within. . j • i. 

In some of the coast localities this plant will be found with 
flowers white, cream-coloured, crimson, and purple. 

The name is the one in use among the ancient Greeks, and 
signifies bearded /lower, which is obviously a reference to the 
woolly calyces. 

Horseshoe Vetch {Hippocrepis comosa) Plate 1 8 


The flowers of the Horseshoe Vetch are probably often passed 
over as belonging to the Common Bird's-foot T. refoil, but the 
plant as a whole could not be so mis-identified. It is found on 
chalk hills and stony pastures, but only in England, and in Ayr 
and Kircardine. On the North Downs in Surrey it is very plentiful. 

Perennial : Flowers May to August. — Woody rootstock, from 
which spring many branching stems. Leaves, pinnate, like 
those of Sain-foin. though the leaflets are not so numerous. 
They vary from four to eight pairs, with an odd one at the tip. 
The yellow flowers as mentioned have a general resemblance to 
those of Lotus, though much smaller, and are from six to ten 
in each umbel on a long curved stem. They are succeeded by 
pods that in no way resemble Lotus, being rough, serpentine in 
shape, and jointed. 

The name is from two Greek words, ‘ippos. a horse, and 
krepls. a shoe, in allusion to the form of the pods. 
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Sainfoin {Onobryckis viciifolia) Plate i8 

This handsome herb is much cultivated as a fodder plant in 
dry fields, but will also be found growing wild on chalk-hills 
%ad downs. 

Perennial : Flowers June to August. — Rootstock, woody. 
Stems, stout downy, are more or less erect up to two feet high. 
Leaves, pinnate, the leaflets in about twelve pairs and a terminal 
one. Flowers, spikes, the standard broad, the colour bright 
clear pink, veined with a deeper rosy tint. Pod semicircular, 
wrinkled, and containing but one seed. 

Sain-foin is from the French and means literally wholesotne- 
hay. 

Tufted Vetch (Vida cracca) Plate i8 

Throughout the summer the bright blue flower-clusters of 
the Tufted Vetch may be seen in hedges and bushy places. 

Perennial : Flowers June to September. Rootstock, creeping. 
Steins, angled, two to four feet long. Leaves, pinnate, with 
many narrow oblong leaflets. The leaves vary in size, and may 
be as much as four inches long, ending in a branched tendril. 
Flowers, numerous, varying from ten to thirty, all directed to 
one side of the raceme, which has a stalk several inches in length, 
though the footstalks of the individual flowers are very short. 
The flowers are about half an inch long, bright blue, and banging 
by their footstalks. Pod, many-sceded, beaked, one inch or 
less in length. 

Vida is the old Latin name for these plants. 

Bush Vetch {Vida sepium) Plate 19 

The Bush Vetch is very similar in general appearance, but has 
pale purple flowers. It is a frequent plant in hedges and bushy 
places. 

Perennial : Flowers April to September. — Rootstock, creeping, 
giving oil numerous runners, so that an old plant forms great 
masses. The leaves consist of six to eight pairs of oval les&ets, 
which vary in diflerent individuals, in some having a squarish 
end with a central point, in others tapering shortly. The stipules 
are half-arrow-shaped. The pale purple flowers are produced 
in clusters of four to six from the axils of the leaves, and are 
succeeded by smooth blackish p>ods, an inch long, with a beak, 
and containing about eight seeds. 

Other native species of Vida are : 
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SLBNDER Tare (V. w,^pe„na) SWm very slende^, 

‘'sfrSl “?o torTgcing species^ bu, 
ha^ Ftole^ imaier, prlds shorter, hairy, arrd conta.n.og 

!^d'“iRrio^h‘’‘ ¥e^drtir3nlhed^^^^ 

divided into six or eight paar^ one-sided raceme. 

and veined with purple, and ^rne ^ SeptemU^r. 

to the number of eight ®‘6hteen. F ^ elevation. 

A beautiful species, found on y locally in w^cis at fe ^ 

.h?rr.°3S..^rs-,\^RTf p- -Tr'>' 

S^dlo”; .“t\';^“LmrrVe.ch jr 4'-), ^sc^largdy co.tiva.ed 

“ s%'R“rvir( I 

Stem less than a foot long. It two or three pairs. 

V. angustHolia. but small lilac flowers are 

narrow-oblong or i„ne by roadsides and 

soUtary and stalkless. Flowers May and J une. oy 

in dry pastures. hilh^,n^cdS with purple flowers : 

Rough-podded Vetch lowers • an.-l Bitter 

Yellow Vetch (F. luUa). ’^th ^ g„ are local species. 

Vetch {V. orobus). with purplish-white flowers, a* 

Yellow Pea {Lalhyrus praiensU) I late 19 

The YeUow Pea or Meadow Vetchhng ** -^-.Si^rwiu'sho; 
of the garden Everlasting Pea. an n points except size 

that they closely resemble e^eh other y^tches. but Lathyrus 
and colour. It is also very .p. olant is fairly common 

has fewer leaflets and broader , banks throughout tlie 

in meadow and copse, also on the hedge-banRs. b 

country. c^A/^Mi&zr —Rootstock creeping 

Perennial : Flowers June to SepieniOer ^gied stems. 

underground, from which j leaflets with, in most 

Leaves divided into two lance-shap ^ ^ ‘ At the junction 

cases, a short tendril springing between Q ^eVy large 

of each leaf-stalk with the stem there is a pair 
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stipules, of the arrowhead type, and broader than the leaflets. 
The small, bright yellow flowers are borne in racemes of about 
a dozen, supported by a stalk an inch or more in length. The 
calyx is tubular, with five long awl-shaped points, and the large 
erect petal (standard) is marked with several sharp, thin purple 
streaks. 

Grass Pea {Lathyms nissolia) Plate 19 

Until the flowers are out it would be idle to search for the 
Grass Pea, for it grows in meadows among grase, and it is got 
up to resemble a grass plant exactly. 

Annual : Flowers June. — Stem, erect, about two feet, entirely 
without true leaves, leaflets, or tendrils. The leaf-stalk, how- 
ever. is flattened out until it closely resembles a leaf of grass, 
and the stipules at its base greatly help the deception. Flowers, 
small, solitary, borne on a very long footstalk ; they are crimson 
in colour, and have the power of self-pollination. Pods, long, 
slender, becoming cylindrical. 

There are eight o^er British species of Lathyrus, of which the 
following are most common : 

Narrow-leaved Everlasting Pea (L. sylvestris). A local 
perennial with winged stems which climb in thickets to a height 
of six feet. The leaflets axe very long and sword-shaped, whilst 
the stipules are sickle-shaped with lance-shaped ears. Stems 
and leaves, glaucous. There axe from three to ten flowers in a 
raceme, and these have purplish wings with a rosy standard. 
Flowers June to August. 

•Marsh Pea (/.. pa/usfris). Another local perennial of glaucous 
hue. with winged stem (four feet), and the leaves divided into 
two or three pairs of swoid-shapcd leaflets, with half-arrow- 
shaped stipules. The flowers (two to six in a raceme) are pale- 
blue purple. Flowers June to August in boggv meadows and 
wet copses, from Yorks and Carnarvon to Suffolk and Somerset. 

Seaside Pea [L. Hurt/tHttis). Perennial of pebbly shores on 
the east and south coasts from Shetland to Kent and Dorset, 
It has an angular stem, not winged, about three feet long, which 
creeps prostrate over the stones and clings to them with its 
short tendrila There are from three to five pairs of oblong 
leaflets, smooth and glaucous ; and the stipules are half-halberd- 
shaped. Flowers, five to ten in a raceme, purple, turning blue 
as they fade, June to August. 

Yellow Vetchltng (Z,. aphaca). It must be sought in the 
cornfield rather than the meadow, its long stems (three feet) 
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trailing and climbing among the J ^aTno^t 

leafy appearance, a piir of oval leaflets, but 

may And leaves upon ^ are greatly enlarged stipules 

the apparent leaves of older plants are gre y tendrils. The 
of a spear-shape. The le^f-sUlks finish oil ^tena 

flowers, which are pale yellow, aod .^roeded bv curved pods 
singly on long footstalks. . They are succeeded by cu 

about one and a quarter h 

and July. The plant docs not occur norm 

Waovickshire, nor the Greek name of a plant 

The genus is named from Lathuros. me 

mentioned by Theophrastus. 

The Rose Family (Rosaceae) Plates 10^2 

Characters.— Herbs, shrubs, or j Jr'y 3 five- 

ally opposite), with stipules, nost^ 

lobed. Corolla of five petals the ovaA' and whilst m the hud thoy 
The petals arc inserted around ‘be ovar> , ai numerous. 

overlap, as do the lobes of the atlv. from one uo to 

with small anthers. Carpels ^jed ofattacbed to the calyx- 

many, and they may be have simple stigmas. Fruit 

tube: Styles may be free or unit^ and havc^s;;“P 

varies greatly, as may be *‘‘66^51 y medlar. Ihe family 

blackberry, strawberry, apple, fose-htp^haw aim 
is extensive and world-wMe m its distnbulion. 

Meadow-sweet isplra.a.hnarla) PUte J 9 

The Queen of the Meadows, or 

streams and in wet Wree dense cynics tiiey are 

flowers are minute, but combined ‘ ® ^ about the plant, with 
very conspicuous. There is an ^es that is particularly 

iU handsome "'‘‘‘^b-dividcd rad powerful frag- 

charming, quite apart ‘ the flowers produce iio 

ranee, la spite of their insects visit them in 

honey, but. attracted by flowers cannot 

great numbers, and from tne c 

help fertilizing them. A,,„ust Leaves, interruptedly 

Perennial: Flowers June to undersides are 

pinnate, the terminal leaflet are provided with broad- 

downy and white. The stcm-le lobes, turned back, 

toothed stipules. The calyx has to nine, curiously 

Petals, four or five. Carpels vary from five ‘ , 

twisted, and surrounded by a large nutnl>cr oi 
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There is one other British species :*~- 

The Dropwort (S. filipendula) growing far away from the 
haunts of the Meadow-sweet, delighting in high dry pastures, 
chalk downs, and gravelly heaths. Though of much dwarfer 
habit, and wth larger flowers, it is in general appearance very 
similar. The unopened flowers are rosy, but the inside of the 
petals is of the same creamy-white as in Meadow-sweet. It is 
not fragrant. Perennial. Flowers June and July. 

The name of the genus appears to have come from the Latin 
spira. Pliny mentions a plant under the name of Spireon, 
which appears to have been transferred to this genus. 

Wood Avene* or Herb Bennet {Ceum urbanum) Plate 20 

On the borders of woods, in copses, and on shady hedge- 
banks the Avcns is abundant. Its leaves probably attract more 
attention than its flowers, for these, being yellow, are likely to 
be put down as Buttercups. Formerly called Herb Benedict, 
aftenvards contracted to Herb Bennet. 

Peremttal : Flowers June to August . — Stem as much as three 
feet in length. Rootstock, short, creeping. The radical leaves 
are long-stalked, the blade of the leaf broken up into distinct 
lobed and toothed leaflets, widely separated, and diflering in 
sire and shape ; the terminal leaflet very large, the lowest ones 
very small. The stem-leaves are composed of three long leaflets, 
coarsely tootlied. The stipules at their base are large and 
leafy, lobed and toothed. Flowers erect, solitary long, diverging 
fooUtalks from half to three-quarters of an inch in diameter. 
The calyx has five long, pointed lobes, with five pointed bracts 
alternating with them. The five petals are bright yellow, 
and spread thcm.'-elves out flat, the calyx-lobes showing green 
between them. As in most roses, the stamens may not be 
easily numbered ; the carpels, too, are numerous, and develop 
into a head of nutlets, each with a sharp curved hook at its tip, 
by which tlicy catch in fur or feather, and so get scattered by 
bird and beast. 

The only other British species is the Water Avens (G. rtvale), 
a shorter and stouter plant, more hairy, with larger drooping 
flowers of purple calyx and orange petals. Flowers from May 
to July beside streams, and in damp copses. 

The name is from the Greek, geuo, to have an agreeable taste, 
m allusion to the dove-like odour and flavour of the roots. 
The word Avens appears to be the same as awn. and both are 
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probably derived from the Latin, avena. an oat. It has reference 
to the awned fruits. 


Bramble [Rubus /ruHcosus) Plate 20 

Individual examples of the Bramble vary so much from each 
other in smaU points that botanists are far from being agreed 
whether these departures from the typical form shall be regarded 
as varieties or as distinct species. The unprofessional 
no doubt, will prefer to regard each of these variations as being 
equally fruticosus. It abounds everywhere. . 

Pcrlnnial: Flowers June lo SepUn, ber.-Stems 
fleshy, liberally studded with hooks, prickles. a 

tipped hairs. They have a habit of growing 2rth 

great length, then arching over tUl tip.touches the earth. 

when roots are emitted and a new plant arises. 1^ leaflets 
pound, usually with three or five, more ^ ’ beneath 

arranged pinnately. toothed, dark-green above, P Petals 

The calyx forms a broad tube with five persisten numerous 

five in number, white or pink. Stamens many. ^ 
carpels are grouped upon a conical receptacle, fruit 

two^^ ovules, of ^^hich i^nly one develops ^“to a se^. The fruit 

is a black or purple drupe like the Cherry, bu HI the re- 
stalkless. a large number being clustered tog 
ceptacle to form the so-called Blackberry. 

The other species are : _ , tn five feet 

Wild Raspberry (72. _ white beneath, 

whitish, with straight, slender narrow white- 

Calyx lobes with long tips; petals short or 

flowers droopiDg. The drupes -nd heaths. 

yellow, and hoary. •^“Ui^^ erect^ rough, but 

Cloudberry (R. chamaemorus). Stem ’ T„aves few 

devoid of hooks or prickles, four to eight me gQijtary 

undivided, broadly heart-baped. margin lobe . . . /ji^geious) ■ 

pistillate 'and sta’minate flowers on Fruii 

white, one inch across. Sepals and P®^ Flowers Tune 

orange-yellow, consisting of a few Wales 

and July on high moors rootstock and 

Stone Bramble (R. saxaiths). With ^ or three 

runners ; stems of two . Uie other erect, 

feet long, produces leaves and bristles on y • flowers 

from sii to^eighteeo inches. P-°d“ces a few small^w^te^ 
with very small petals, I..eaves few, trifol o 
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toothed. Fruit consisting of two or three crimson drapes. 
Flowers June and July on stony places in copses and by streams 
in mountainous districts of the west and noith only. 


Wild Strawberry (Fragaria vesca) Plate 2e 

Almost any\7here in these islands, on shady banks and in 
woodland clearings, we are sure to find this charming little 
white rose, w*ith its trefoils and glistening red fruit. 

Perennial: Flowers April and May. — Rootstock, woody and 
clothed in silky hairs. The rootstock bears three or four of the 
trefoil leaves, a runner or two starting off to plant out daughters 
at a little distance, and an ascending stem from a leaf-axil 
which bears flowers or fruit in an irregular cyme. The leaflets 
arc egg-shaped or oblong, their edges cut into coarse teeth. 
The pure white flowers are about three-quarters of an inch across, 
the lobes of the calyx showing bet^veen the five petals. There 
is an epicalyx of five bracteolcs which are slightly smaller than 
the calyx lobes. There are ten stamens, and the pistils are 
numerous. After fertilization has been effected, the receptacle 
gradually enlarges to such a size that the achenes, formerly 
packed closely together, are now widely separated. The so- 
called berry becomes red or white as it ripens, and its tissues 
filled w'ith sweet juices. 

The name is from the Latin fragum, derived from fragrans, in 
reference to the fragrant fruit 


Barren Strawberry [Potentiiia fragaTiastr\ini\ Plate 20 

The Barren Strawberry is one of the earliest of the flowering 
plants to make its presence known on dry banks under shelter 
of the hedge. It is often mistaken for the true Wild Straw- 
berry, its second cousin, the resemblance of leaf and flower being 
sufficiently close. The Barren Strawberry has a branching 
rootstock, with a tuft of silky radical leaves and hairy stalks, 
1 he leaves of the Wild Strawberry have deeply sunken nerve- 
lines, whilst those of Potentiiia have the upper surface free from 
such grooving. The petals in the present species are notched. 
1 he long runners, too, of the Strawberry, with the young plants 
attached, are another sufficient distinction during the flowering 
season ; but when the fruit is well formed there is no need for 
Consideration of the differences we have named. Instead of the 
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receptacle sweUing up, becoming juicy a^d as in S^aw_ 
berr^. we have in the barren counterfeit a mere cluster ol dry 

achenes what would tempt neiUicr eye “O*- 

Perennial : Flowers early Spring. jvinal orooerties 
Latin potens. and refers to its powerful medicinal properties. 


Cinquefoil {Potentilla reptans) 


Plate 21 


on^asslands and ro Pretty over^.K. 

country, one may find the neat leaves auu 

BrtIrcnMam."?."ow;‘ng"« golden Senee. .hough thc.e are 
'^Vr^lr.JTHTJs June .0 

extending for a foot or more m th . . „ several crowns, 

within, and branching at their „ ^^-ections slender stems. 

From each of these crowns run off in beautiful 

yards in length, clothed at intervals the stem, 

leaves. At frequent intervals, fro stems down Leaves 

fine roots are driven into soil to p o leaflets arranged 

broken up into five toothed and egg-shaped leant . 

finger-fashion (digita^). across and arise singly on 

The flowers are about one leaves The five petals 

Blender stalks from the axils of between them, 

alternate with the green v-racteoles which present an 

Below the sepals there The stamens and pistils 

AppcATEQC^ o£ tli 6 calyx bciDg dou 

ripen simultaneously. 

Sllverweed {Poientilla anserina) 

The beautiful and con^on *s spedes^^li^s many 

the Cinquefoils, al^ough the dense patches by the road- 

instead of five divisions. It Ki"®' long pinnate silky leaves 

Bide, and in wet pastures erecting ts lon^p^^^.^^ 

and showing the silvery-sbitencs Hootstock ha.s many 

Perennial : Flowers June not opposite, as mav 

rooting runners. The tpo^«) leaflets are n ji.e very 

appear at first sight, but being placed U‘twcen 

Kcr — 

ol.t into fivt iobos. »h,cb 
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alternate with five longer and divided bracteoles ; the petals 
are five, the stamens and carpels many. 

Other species of the genus Potentilla are : 

Spring Cinquefoil {P. vema). A somewhat hairy, local 
plant, with prostrate stem, the leaves with five to seven oval 
leaflets, with rounded teeth towards the tips, and arranged 
finger-fashion ; flowers few, yellow, half an inch in diameter, 
April to June. 

White-leaved Cinquefoil {P. argenUa). Rootstock short, 
woody ; leaves stalked, digitate with five narrow wedge-shaped 
leaflets, white and woolly beneath, and margins curled back ; 
stems branched, leafy, six to eighteen inches, half erect or 
recumbent. Flowers, half an inch or less across, yellow, June 
and July, in dry pastures and roadsides. 

Marsh Cinquefoil (P. pahistris). Rootstock, long, woody ; 
stems six to eighteen inches, purple ; leaves, pinnate, with five 
or seven narrow, coarsely tooled leaflets ; flowers, few ; petals, 
five, small, dark purple. Fruit, like a strawberry, many achenes 
supported on a large, spongy, crimson receptacle, dry and 
persistent. Flowers June and July, in bogs and marshes. 

Shrubby Cinquefoil (P. fruiicosa). This is really a shrub, 
in which character it differs from all the other native species. 
It grows to a height of four feet, and sheds its bark in flakes ; it 
branches freely. The silky leaves are pinnate, oblong in general 
outline, but leaflets are arranged almost digitately. The 
golden-yellow flowers are over an inch across, grouped in 
cymes, and show a tendency to become unisexual. Flowers 
June and July. 

Tor.mentil (P, tortmniilla) might be called a smaller edition 
of CinquefoU, so simUar is it. It differs in that the stem is wholly 
or partially erect, and rarely roots : the stem-leaves are not 
stalked, the leaflets are three instead of five, its petals four, and 
its flowers, which are not solitary, are about one-fourth less in 
diameter, w’hilst the bracteoles are much more slender than the 
sepals. Occasionally, however, it may be found with five 
leaflets, or with five petals. Flowers June to September in dry 
situations every%vhere. 

Lady S ^Qntle (Alchemilla vulgaris) Plate 21 

Although the Lady’s Mantle offers little attraction by way 
of Its tiny yellow-green flowers, its large, handsome radical 
leaves are beautiful in form and make the plant conspicuous. 
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It is found in moist pastures aod near streams^ especially in hilly 

localities. , ^ 

Perennial : Flowers /««« to August, — Rootstock, ^ick short. 

with radical leaves spread over very long leaf-stalks, htems, 
slender, one foot to eighteen inches long, at first decumoent. 
afterwards more erect. Leaves, roundish or kidney shaped, 
cut into seven or nine lobes which have toothed edges. 
lobe is folded along the middle. Stem-leaves smaller and stalk- 
less. The upper part of the stem branches into clustered sprays 
of very small flowers which have no petals. The pitcher- shape 
calyx has five lobes and as many little bracts. Usually tliero 
are four perfect stamens attached to the mouth of the calyx. 

Alpinb Lady's Mantub (A. alpind) is a smaller percnni^al, 
found only in the mountainous parts from \orkshire northwards 
and in Ireland, at altitudes not lower tlian four hundred feet. 
The leaves, instead of being merely lobed are base 

into five or seven narrow oblong leaflets, which are ^ 

at the tips ; the underside is clothed with white silky ha rs. 
which gives it a silvery appearance. Flowers June to 
similar in character and colour to those of vulgans, bu s » 

Parsley Piert or Field Lady's Mantle (.-I. * 

common plant in fields and wastes on gravelly soi i 
the country. The stem branches extensively ;ust above its base 

and the leafy branches, three or four inches i-..ve9 

directions, rising but slightly from the ground. J 
have very short stalks, are fan-shaped and cut 
shaped lobes with toothed tips. 'The minute gre ctinulea 

in close clusters of about six opposite to a leaf, by U;s,rv 

they arc almost hidden. The whole plant is 
The name of the genus is of Arabic origin, an 
to the former use of the plants by the alcbemisU. 

Salad Burnet {Poterium sanguUorba) Plate 21 

Salad Burnet was formerly used as 
and in the salad bowl, its leaves having a fljwour ^ ^ j 

that of cucumber. The plant may be found abundantly m dry 

pastures, especially in a chalk district. rn<;ette of radical 

Perennial: Flowers June to August.— The rosette ot r 

leaves spring from a stout rootstock. Leav , P Sterns 

coarsely too&ed leaflets in pairs, with a terimnal 

•lender: branched. FloweVs. gathered into a purphsh^^head^ 
l^hey have no petals, and are of two kinds , th pp 
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a four-Iobed cal)Tc with a narrow mouth, from which two styles 
with brush-like stigmas axe exserted ; the lower bear l^tb 
stamens and stigmas, or stamens only. The stamens vary in 
number from twenty to thirty, attached to the mouth of the 
calyx, and the anthers hang out. Flowers from June till August 

Great Burnet {P. officinale) was formerly regarded as con- 
stituting a separate genus, Sangnisorba, but it is very s imil a r 
to the Salad Burnet. Its flowers, however, are all alike, and 
contain both stamens and pistils. It is much larger than Salad 
Burnet, and its flower-heads more cylindric. longer, and of a 
darker purple hue. The stamens, too, are reduced to four, and 
instead of hanging far outside the calyx, are no longer than the 
lobes of that organ. Leaflets are fewer and longer. PerenniaL 
Flowers June to August in damp meadows. 

The name Poterium is the Latin term for a drinking cup. 

Acrimony (AgHmonia eupatoria) Plate 22 

One of the prettiest of wayside plants is the golden-starred 
Agrimony. Formerly it was held in some repute as a medicinal 
plant, and a yellow dye has been obtained from its rootstock. 

Perennial : Flowers June to September. — Rootstock, short, 
woody. Leaves. “ interruptedly pinnate.” somewhat resembling 
those of the Silver-weed, the leaflets increasing in size as they 
near the terminal leaflet. Flowers, borne on a raceme, are little 
yellow roses, and consist of a top-shaped spiny calyx, tubular, 
with contracted mouth and flve overlapping lobes ; five golden 
petals, ten or more stamens, and two carpels sunk in the calyx- 
tube, their styles and two-lobed stigmas protruding. As the 
lower fruits ripen the raceme lengthens, and concurrently the 
calyx-tubes and their spines harden into a small bur and assume 
a drooping position, t xing to the downward curving of their 
little footst^ks. There is a sub-species (.- 1 . odorata) with 
resinous-scented, larger, more crowded flowers, of local occur- 
rence. 

The name is derived from the Greek word argevione, since 
corrupted into agrimony. 

Dog Rose (Rosa canina) Plate 22 

The Dog-rose is the largest of the British roses. It forms a 
bii-h of considerable size, with long arching branches covered 
With broad hooks. It is common in hedges and copses. 

Perennial : Flowers June to August. — Leaves, broken up into 
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five leaflets each of which is sharply toothed. Flowers 

L%T“jh”h Yhanf ‘rro ‘(hi’ - 

h^ps " of the schoolboy— in which are the hairy achenes. 1 he 
** hins '* varv a £Ood deal iD shape and colour. 

tEI F.hl?-koL («. arvc.sis) K very sinr.Ur to « 
the flowers are generally in clusters, the petals uhitc. bep.iis 

falling off. Flowers June and Juljr mnch- 

The Burnet- or Scotch-rose {/?. 5/)i»io5issima) is a 

branched shrub, with the leaves divided f Pctall 

leaflets. Stem, crowded with nearly 

white or pink. Fruit, nearly globular. rhallT e'^DCciall v 

on heaths and in open spaces, chiefly on sand and chalk, especially 

“Tweet" BRIAR (/?. rut.^.nora). a small ^>-'5 .^ul" 

arching branches, set with hooked prickles mixed uilh 

hairs Ld bristles. LeafleU. densely JLd luly 

Flowers, small, pink. Fruit, globose Mowers June and Juy 

in bushy places, chiefly m South of KngUnd. 

Kosa is the old Latin name for these plants. 


Crab Apple (Pyrus tnci/»s) 


Plate aa 


The Wild, or Crab Apple, as a rule, is a 
or thirty feet stature, but sometimes is indicate 

or fifty feet. The branches frequently develop 
relationship with the Wild Plums. But the Crab is admitteo 

here not as a tree but as a flower. , i „„ an inch or two 

Flowers in A/ay.— Leaves, rounded oldong an 

long, toothed, on long stalks. Flowers, o ^ beautv 

umbels ; the rosy undersides of the petals gi j. xhese 

that no other species of the 6®“^® , P five 

flowers are an inch or more across, of the usu uocrowth 

separate carpels being uUimatcly buried in ^ 

of the flower-stalk, and become the ® diameter 

yellow, or fiery red. globular fruit, an inch or so in diameter. 

Pyrus is the old Latin name. 

The Willow-Herb Family (0»agra«fl<) 


Plates 22-23 


llemate,withoat itipul^-^ 


Charactbrs. — Herbs. ^*^^.,,nerior with two or 

Flowers, regular, two- or four-parled. Calyx, superio , ^ 
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four lobes. Petals, two or four, distinct, inserted at top of the calyE* 
tuhe. Stamens, two, four, or eight, inserted with the petals* Ovaryi 
usually four-celled, with a threadlike style ending in a simple or four- 
lob^ stigma. Fruit, a drupe, a berry, or a capsule with four cells, 

Rose^bay Willow-Herb 

{Epilobium angusd/oliutn) Plate 22 

The Rose-bay or French Willow is a woodland plant, often 
covering extensive areas by means of its creeping underground 
shoots. One may often come across a glade that appears to 
be blocked by the straight close-ranked stems, four feet high, 
surmounted by the elegant racemes of rosy flowers. 

Perennial : Flowers July and August. — Stem, smooth and 
un branched. Leaves, lance-shaped, faintly toothed, shortly 
stalked, alternate, glaucous beneath. Flowers about one inch 
across, irregular, though they do not appear to be so. There are 
four purple sepals occupying the space between the claws of 
the rosy-purple petals, which are not opposite, as in most four* 
parted flowers, but paired irregularly : No. i pairs with No. 4. 
and No. 2 with No. 3. Between i and 4 tliere is a considerable 
gap. but it is filled by the eight down-bent stamens, of which 
four are long and four short. The short style is curved sharply 
downwards among the bases of the stamens until all pollen has 
been shed : then it quickly elongates, and its clubbed head 
se|>arates into four long arms — the stigmas, which at first spread 
widely in the position previou.sly occupied by the anthers, which 
have now shrivelled and turned back out of the way. Should 
the stigmas not soon receive pollen from a visiting insect, the 
petals fold over the stamens, and leave the stigmas — now curled 
back round the style — alone cxpo$c<l. After fertilization, what 
appears to be the long stalk of the flower enlarges until it is 
stout, square, and three or four inches long. It is really the 
stalked ovary, and in due time it splits open and reveals the egg- 
fhaped seeds, each terminating in a tuft of the finest, most 
d<*Iicate silken filaments of great length. 

The name is derived from the Greek, epi, upon ; lobon, pod. 

There are about a dozen other British species, which differ 
from the Hose-bay in having regular flowers wlucb do not open 
widely, but assume a bcll-shapc or funnel-shape. The flowers 
are all solitary frutn the axils of the leaves, and never io terminal 
ra^mes. as in the Rose- bay. They also have the calyx-lobes 
Joined at their base, and the stamens arc erect instead of bending 
down. The most generally distributed arc : 
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CODLINS-AND-CRBAM (£. hirsutum), a tall (three 
rank plant that grows beside ditches and streams, with oesi»v\ 
creeping rhizomes, and stalkless, broad-lance-shaped leaves w'lh 
small saw-like teeth. Flowers, rosy-purple, three-quarters of 
inch across ; anthers and stigmas mature at same time ; petals, 
broad, with notched margin. Flowers July and August. 

Small-flowered Willow-herb {E. parvi/Jorum), somewhat 
similar to the last, but branched in upper part of stem only ; 
leaves, lancc-shaped, stalkless; flowers, onc-third of an inch, 
rosy-purple ; stigma lobes, short and not curled back. Flowers 
July and August on river-banks and beside ditches. 

Broad-lbavbd Willow-herb {£. tnontanufft). Stem, downy, 
erect, one to two feet. Leaves, with short stalks, broad lance- 
shaped, opposite, or in whorls of three. Mower-buds, droopmt* , 
flowers, one-third of an inch, pale purple. Flowers June an 

July, on shady banks and w'alls. 

Square-stalked Willow-hbro (E. tetragonum). Stem. 
branched, one or two feet high, angled or with tw'O or four 
lines. Leaves, small, slen<lcr lance-shaped, mostly s^lKJess. 
Flowers, one-third of an inch, rose-lilac, inconspicuous, r lower 
July and August in wet places in woods, fields, lanes etc. 

Marsh Willow-herb (£. palusire). Stern, rounded, downy . 
leaves lance-shapcd, soft, mostly opposite. Flowers onc-six 
of an inch, rose-lilac, July and August, in bogs and ^^larshy plac<*» 
In this species the runners, which are common to all the spe 
form bulbs at their extremities in autumn, which become 
detached and form new plants. 


Enchanter’s Nightshade (Circaea luuiiana) Plate 23 

Along the glades of damp woods, standing close bes.de the 
thickets and the undergrowths beneath the oaks. wi > 
this tall, slender plant with its racemes of pale pink Mowers. 

Perennial: Flowers June lo August erect o^ic to 
one and a half feet high. Leaves, broadly or hcart-sliap J- 

two to three inches long, coarsely toothed. If the leaves j 
between Uie eye and the light, the leaf-stalk will 1^ 
studded with pellucid dots, after the manner of Perforaua 
St. John's Wort. Flowers, white or pmk. one-eighth o* 
across, in racemes. The flower is remark^lc m ^ 

smallness, for all its parts are in twos. The hairy. • ^ 

calyx has two lobes, there are two heart-shaped petals, P 

stamens, and the ovary is two-celled, and when it deve p 
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au egg-shaped fruit» covered with hooked bristles, it will be 
{ouDd to contain tw*o seeds. 

Alpine Enchanter's Nightshade (C. alpina) is less than 
a foot in height, of stouter build than lutetiana, with glossy heart- 
fihaped leaves, which are more strongly toothed. The leaf- 
stalks. which are proportionately longer, are flattened, and 
expanded into wings along the sides. The petals are divided 
into tw‘0 oblong lol>e5 \ tl)c ovary is less bristly and one-cell ed» 
and the fruit contains but one seed. Flowers July and August 
in hilly woods in the north of England, and Scotland. 

The genus is named after Circe, the Enchantress. 

The Loosestrife Family {Lythtaceae) Plate 23 

Characters. — Herbs or shrubs. Stems, quadrangular. Leaves, 
opposite or wborled undivided^ without stipules. I'be persistent calyx 
is tubular or belbshaped, inferior, and with three to stx lobes, and as 
many alternating teeth. Petals, three to six, inserted in the calyx- 
tube. Stamens, six to twelve iuserled in the calyx-tube, with versatile 
anthers. The ovary is two- to six-celled. Fruit, a capsule, enclosed 
in the calyx-tube. 

Purple Loosestrife {Lythrum salicaria) Plate 23 

Often when traversing a bit of marshy country, or tracking 
the course uf a stream or river, we are delighted to see the 
banks of the water-ways lined for a considerable distance by 
these tall-growing herbs, with numerous starry flowers of bright 
reddish-purple hue. 

Perennial : Floxver:^ to September. — Rootstock, creeping, 

'^cem, in some individuals with four angles, in others six, and 
in some cases as many wings ; attains a height of three to five 
feet, branched. Leaves, opposite, or whorlcd, entire, lance- 
shaped. Flowers, reddi-sh-purplc, spiked racemes, one inch in 
diameter ; they consist of a cylindrical calyx-tube with twelve 
teeth, of which the alternate ones are awl-shaped and longer 
than the others ; four to six oblong petals, a two-cellcd ovary, 
aud t%velve stamens. 

Lythrum soft^arta is trimorphic — that is, the species produces 
three forms of flowers in dilTcrcnt individuals ; tht:re is a long- 
el yled, a short-styled and a mid-styled form, and each of these 
forms possesses two sets of stamens agreeing in position with the 
stigmas of the other two forms, and pollen grains that vary 
in size in proportion to the length of the stamens, and in colour 
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also. These dlffereoces allow of eighteen methods of fertiliza- 
tion, but only six of these result in perfect fertility, as the small 
pollen ^aios only serve for fertilizing the short-styled flowers. 
None of the flowers can be fertilized by its own pollen. 

Hyssop-leaved Loosestrife (L. hyssapifoha). a smooth 
annual, with very narrow, lance-shaped leaves, chiefly alternate, 
and stems from six to eighteen inches long, prostrate or half- 
erect. It has small pink flowers, June to September, in swampy 
places, chiefly in the Lastern counties, Cornwall and the Channel 
Islands. 

The name is from the Greek, luthron^ gore, from the colour 
of the flowers. 

Water Purslane {Pepiis pottuia) 

Grows in wet ground around ponds and in moist hollows. 

Anntial : Flowers July and A ugnst. — Stems, smooth, prostrate, 
four-angled and red, spread around and ro<^t occasionally from 
the underside. Leaves, oval, in pairs, narrowing into shoit 
stalk.H. In their axils are produced the solitary, almost stalkle-ss, 
purplish flowers. These consist of a bell-shapod, twelve-ribbed 
calyx, whose margin has twelve teeth, six of them broad and 
erect, the other six alternating with them, awl-shaped and spread- 
ing. Tlie small petals are either wanting when tiic flower opens, 
or fall soon after. 

The name Pepiis was applied by the Greeks to the cultivated 
Purslane, and got transferred to the present genus. 


The Cucumber Family (Cucutbiiaceae) Plate 2 3 

Characters.— Prostrate or climbing herbs, with tendrils. Leaves, 
alternate, do stipules. Flowers, unisexual in small cymes. Calyx, 
five-lobi-d, superior. Petals, fiv'e iriscrte<l on the Urnb of the calyx. 
The male flowers have three stamens, and the females an inferior thrr**- 
celled ovary, which becomes a many-seeded, one-celled berry. TLe 
White Bryony is the only British representative. 

Whit© Bryony {Drywia dioica) Plate 23 

A climbing herb, common in woods and thickets in the south 
of England, aod well known for its scarlet berries in autumn. 

Perennial : Flowers lit ay to SeptemOef . — Hoot thick, soft- 
fleshed and branched, the flesh white. From this in spring rij-e 
Mveral shoots covered with silvery bristles, which rapidly grow 
into long, trailing, rough, angled stems that scramble over hedge 
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or bush by means o£ a number of tendrils that coil spirally. 
Leaves, stalked, four or five inches across, covered with rough 
hairs on each side ; in general outline heart-shaped, bnt cut up 
into from three to seven lobes, each deeply toothed. Flowers 
of two kinds, borne by the same plant : («) with stamens only, 
(6) with ovary and stigmas only : sometimes on separate plants, 
as the name dioica indicates. The calyx and corolla are the 
same in both, but the female flowers are at once distinguished 
by the globular ovary beneath the calyx. The calyx-tube 
is bell-shaped, with five teeth, and the corolla of similar shape, 
cut into five segments of a greenish-white hue. marked by 
distinctly green veining, and hairy. The stamens are three, 
occasionally fwe. The slender style is divided into three stigmas, 
which are each cloven in two. The pistillate flowers develop 
into round berries, which become red when ripe, and contain 
fr<im three to six seeds. 

The name is from the Greek, hruo, to burst forth, in allusion 
to its rapid growth in spring. 

The upper portion of the plate represents the male plant; 
the female flowers and the berries are sho%vn below. 

The Stonecrop Family {Crassulaceae) Plates 23-24 

CuARAcrcRs. — Herbs or shrubs, mostly succulent. Leaves, opposite 
or altcruaie, with stipules. Flowers, in cymes. Calyx is three- to five- 
paried. IVtals agree in number with the divisions of the calyx, but 
miv be united or distinct. The stamens agree with, or are double, 
the number of the petals, one attached to the base of each petal, and 
the extra ones where present inserted between. Carpels, three to 6ve, 
usually distinct, but occasionally connected. Fruit, a cluster of three 
or more follicles. 

Wall Pennywort (Cotyledon umbilicus) Plate 23 

Without the distinctive “ Wall ” this plant is likely to be 
confused in popular nomenclature with the Marsh Pennywort 
of the umbelliferous family. An alternative name is Navel- 
wort, and in Cornwall it is known as Penny-pics. It is found 
springing from the crevices of rocks and stone-built hedges, 
mainly along the western coasts of England and Scotland, and 
more sparingly along the south coast. 

Perenmal herb : Flowers !ilay to A tigust . — Rootstock tuberous, 
from which springs a loose cluster of thick circular leaves on long 
stalks. The footstalk is attached to the centre of the leaf, whose 
upper surface has a deep impressiou at that point ; it is two ox 
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three inches acro^ and ao«?ring''s'Sms!' wluch^'Sar 

Amid these radical leaves spoon-shaped, the 

leaves of diflerent sh^e . the f-h^ee feet hicli, is closely 

upper wedge-shaped. The stem, o . - . flo^^ers ^ The flower 

set all round with drooping a' long tubul... 

consists of five sepals connected ®- ‘ ^..itiiin ten stamens 

corolla with the mouth four- Thcre ^ a glandular 

and five pistils wnth threaddike styles. Ihcre is a g 

scale at the base of each pistil. kotvle a cavity, in 

The name of the genus is from the Greek tiotyte. a , 

rcfcrcocQ to tbe bellowed leaf- 

Biting Stonecrop {Sedum acre) Plate 2 ^ 

Of the eight British 

§o^l^"s°trfloTeS ^ki^ng" U is also known as 

Wall Pepper, ?•*/•! —^tenis cro'ving down- 

Perennial : Flowers June and ’ 5 small, thick, 

wards and curving outwards andupN^a . * closely pressing 

produced into a kind of spur ‘^J^e Th? 

the older on the newer, ^lyx. m on j petals. Stamens 

corolla consists of five distinct ^ basest, 

ten. with yellow anthers. Carpels, five. . 

The other naUve species with long, thick. 

Crooked Yellow Stonecrop . jJ* -l l.e flowenng 

awl-shaped leaves, three-q^uartere of a 8 several shallow 

stems are one foot to e‘ghtven inches each nearly 

curves, and ending in a Flowers in July and 

one inch across, and ™*>stly vntb six ^ • throughout 

August on rocks, hedge-banks, old walls anu 

the country. very similar to 

St. Vincent's Rock Stonecrop (-S-. thkkened and 

S. reflexum. but somewhat ^ piowers golden yello%N 

flattened leaves, arranged in five rows. rocky cIiITj 

two.thirds of on inch in diameter. Found 
lo south-west England and Wales, an 

Other species : . . rr^-iffed tults on rocks 

English Stonecrop (5. anglicum) ^^^^bitVs much like that 
and turf-banks chiefly by the sea. either claucous or tv<\. 

of S- acr., but its thick little leaves are either 

or a mixture of the two. Flowers They are 

crimson carpels and purple anthers, N V 
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a.[K>ut onc-third of a inch across, produced at the summit of 

the short stems. . ^ , n 

Hairy Stonecrop (S. villosum} is disUnct from aU others 

bv reason of the glandular hairs with which it is covered. It 
is a biennial plant of boggy ground. There are only 6ve or ax 
tli^wers in a cyme, and these are white. Flowers June and July. 

It is not found south of Yorks and Westmorland. 

Orpine or Livelong (5. telephium). This and the next secies 
are quite distinct from the foregoing, their leaves being broad 
and — leaflike ! Orpine has a stout perennial rootstock from 
which a numl>er of stout annual stems arise, about two feet high. 
Leaves, broad, egg-shaped or oblong, mostly concave, with large 
blunt teeth. Flowers, rosy or pale purple, ivith five petals, etc., 
home in a dense terminal cyme ; July or August. It occurs 

on stony or sandy banks. . 

Rose-root {S. rosemn). Distinguished from the last-named 
by— among other things— the root being scented with the odour 
of roses. The stems are usually shorter, clothed with alternate 
glaucous leaves of an oblong or lance-shape. The smaller yellow 
or purple flowers have only four petals, and have stamens or 
pistils, not both. Flowers May to August, on moist ro«s to 
alpine and subalpine districts. It does not occur south of South 
Wales and Yorkshire. u » » 

The name is from the Latin sedeo, to sit, from the pecuhar habit 

of the plant. 

The Saxifrage Family (Sarijragaceae) Plate 24 

Characters. — Herbs or shrubs. Leaves opposite or alternate. 
Stip'fles, if present, continuous with the expanded base of the leaf- 
stalk. Flowers in cytni*s, racemes, or soht.iry. Calyx, five- (or four-) 
lobed. Petals, five (tx casionally four), but these are absent in Go'den 
Saxifrage. Stamens equal to, or double, the number of petals, inserted 
round the ovary, which usually consists of two or more united carpels ; 
in Saxifrage two-celled, b»it in the other British genera one-cellcd. 
The many-sceded fruit may be a berry or a capsule. 

Three -fingered Saxifrage 

(Saxtjraga tridactylites) Plate 24 

The Thrce-fmgered or Rue-leaved Saxifrage, with its pure 
white flowers, is one of the prettiest of mural plants. 

Annual: Flowers April to June . — Stem erect, three or four 
inches high, covered with sticky hairs. Leaves chiefly from the 
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. i*aai • thpir ccneTcJ outline is wecl^e 

root* forming a bttle /sometimes four or live 

shaped, but they are cut up of the stern are 

hnger-like lobes. The leaves on the upper 

lest divulcd. Flowers one-sixth 

|.etals little longer than the five lobes of the calyx 

■srx“,H.oB ,S. ,ra,..„..a). 

and sticky, producing little brown ,„U» loins’ 

at its base. Leaves, smooth. more or less 

mostly radical. Flowers, one inch across. . j 

drooping. Flowers April and May m patches, m sa.ul> tieids 

and hedge-banks. ^ ^ orettv tufted plant of 

Mossy Saxifrage (S. hypnotdes). a r Wmorcanshire 

hilly districts north of North Somerset 

whe« it forms moss-Uke cushions. "f/i'^’rrvmg 

five or six inches long, leafy or naked. . ^ but often 

number of white, bell-shaped flowers, one inch across, bu 

much smaller ; May to July. irom the rock 

Name. Latin. Saxijfagus. breaking stones, from the 

loving habit of certain species. 

Golden Saxifrage 

(Chrysoipleuium oppostti/olium) Plate 24 

The Golden Saxifrage is found beside 
places in woods, where its insignificant flowers Marsh 

In great numbers on the golden patches made by the Marsh 

: Flower. April ,o "v'hev 

root as they go, but keep the growing cn<l ."ru. nmnd 

branch a good deal, and are well covered w ‘ lower 

somewhat spoon-shaped leaves, nearly an me . _ ’ . 

ones clothed with pale scattered hairs. These 

in pairs on the stem. Towards Uie Krowmg extrei. ty ..f the 

stem both leaves and shoots are crowded. httle cvnie of 

providing a good background to throw up ' . ouh in 

golden flowers and bracts. Kach flower, a Mxth ^ 
diameter, consists of an urn-shapctl calyx-tu le v « W hen 
sprcarliiig yellow lobes with green tnargins : no pt ‘ 
the flower opens the calyx segments curve over the eight 
which have not yet discharged their 

already mature two styles a chance of s.^rreeded 

brought by insects from older flowers. They are succeeded 
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by thin two-lobed capsules, which open when ripe by a cross* 
shaped slit at the top. 

The Greek name Chrysosplenium from chrusds, gold, and 
splen, the spleen, meaning the golden spleenwort. 

Alternate-leaved Golden Saxifrage (C. aJtemifolium) is 
very similar in general appearance, but is more tufted in habit, 
the unbranched stems growing erect to a height of about four 
inches, and the leaves, which are kidney-shaped, are arranged 
alternately on the stems, as its names imply. Commences 
dowering a little in advance of the other species. 

Grass of Parnassus {Parnassia paluslris) Plate 24 

It is a singular thing that some of our most beautiful plants 
grow in the most unpleasant places, and it is in black bogs and 
mossy swamps that we must look for the pretty and elegant 
Grass of Parnassus. The English name is a translation of that 
given to it by Dioscorides, among the six or seven hundred plants 
mentioned by him. 

Perennial : Flowers Augtist and September . — Rootstock stout. 
With few exceptions the leaves are radical : they are heart- 
shaped, smooth, with untoothed edges, and on long stalks. The 
flowering stems are long, angular, with a stalkless leaf nearly 
half-way up. At the summit is the solitary large white flower. 
The five thick sepals are slightly conjoined at their bases, the 
petals white, veined, and leathery. The ovary is large, and on 
its summit, without the intervention of a style, are the four 
rayed stigmas. Around the ovary are five stamens — there 
should be ten. but five have been transformed into scales, tvhicb 
alternate with the perfect stamens, and are fringed with white 
hairs, each ending in a yellow knob ; on the face nearest the 
ovary each scale bears tvvo small honcy-secreting glands. The 
perfect stamens ripen in succession, and as each becomes mature, 
it raises itself until the anther comes on a level with the stigma 
but with its back to it. The front opens and discharges the 
pollen away from the stigma ; but it falls where insects seeking 
the honeyed glands (using the ovary as a perch) will get it upon 
their forelegs, and so attach it to the stigmas of the next flower 
they visit. 

The Sundew Family {Droseraceae) P late 25 

Char/^ctcrs. — Perennial herbs. Radical leaver only> forming a 
rosette, and covered with glandular hairs. Flowers in revolute cymes 
00 a long scape. The sepals and petals v'ary from four to eight, and 
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remain ..closing th. fruit. Stam.rrs. '““j; v^v^' 

around the ovary. Fruit, a / .i^se cLtly coal, 

and containing many minute seeds, which have a loose cnau> 

Round-leaved Sundew {Droscra rotundifolia) Plate 25 

The Sundews of which we have three native species must 
be sought for in ‘peat bogs, and in moist ^par'kl.ng 

where they grow in crowds: their enmson t.iUs and the s[ a^ g 
of their clobules of eum give brilliance to their patch ol tMjg. 
Perenn^tTlhZer July and ^ugust.-Th^ leaves of f>. 

fnlia arise from a slender rootstock, and the^Vau" slender 

form of a rosette from the centre of which the tall, slciiner 

flower-stalks appear. Kach leaf bears near the upper 

several rows of long crimson glands, ternimat.ng m round d 

heads, and reminding one of a sea-anemone s tentacles ' 

they serve a similar purpose. These glands 

sticky fluid, which serves to detain snial ‘"sects that craw o 

the l^f. Their efforts to free themselves irritate glands^ 

which all bend over to the insect ; at the same 

of the leaf-blade begin to become ‘"curved and t^c m^ct 

effectually secured in the hollow, the soft parts ultimate!) being 

digested and assimilated by the plant. ro.tn.i 

The leaf in this species, as its name ^ 

blade, and this is attached to a long, hairyjc'af-stalk. In the 
Karrow-leaved Sundew (D. longijolia) In 

shaped, and merges insensibly into the smooth 
the third British species, or Long-leaved Sunpbn ( . £ 

the entire leaf is similar to that of longtfolta. huX. twice the 
In neither of the long-leaved specie.s are the leaves 
in rotundifolia ; those of longxfoUa are borne erect, whilst uiose 

oJ angtica are halt erect. _ ^ 

1 he Darne is derived from the Greek. Droseros, dewy, in aUusion 

to the bedewed appearance of the leaves. 

The Mare*8-tail Fami ly {Haiotagac^ae) pia^5 

Characters.— Aquatic herbs. Leaves, opposite or whoricd. ^ 
Inconspicuous unisexual. In Water Siarwori (Callitriche) there is 
neither calyx nor coroUa. and in Marc’s-iail {liippurts) no corolU. i he 
calyx when present is superior, with two or four lobes. Pet b, 
four. Stamens, one to eight. Ovary inferior, mosUy o! two 
carpels ; styles the same or half the number ot the carpels, rr , 
two- to four -celled, or a cluster of one-cclled drupes. 
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Water Milfoil {Myriophyllum spicaium) Plate 23 

These inconspicuously flowered plants must be sought in 
ponds, lakes, ditches, and sluggish streams. 

Perennial : Flowers June to August. — The most striking 
character of Water Milfoil is the featlier-like leaves. These are 
very finely divided after the manner of a comb s teeth {pectinate), 
and are mostly arranged in whorls of four. The green flowers 
are minute, arranged in whorls round a leafless stem, with smaller 
comb like bracts in whorls of four beneath them. The sexes are 
mostly in separate flowers, but on the same spike, the upper 
ODces staminate, the lower pistillate, and the intermediate whorls 
often containing both stamens and pistils. The male flowr^rs 
consist of a four lobed calyx, two or four concave petals, and 
two. four, or eight stamens. Female flowers with minute calyx 
and corolla, or none ; a four- or two-celled ovary with four 
feathery styles ; fruit a dee{)ly lobed drupe. 

WuoKLRn Water Milfoil (A/, verticillatum). Flowers white, 
bracts longer than flowers, peclinate or pinnatifld, in whorls of 
five. Flowers July and August. 

Mare*s-tail [Hippuris vulgaiis) 

A single aquatic species distinguished from Myriophyllum by 
its narrow, undivided leaves, set in a whorl of six or eight round 
the joints of the rounded stem. The small, solitary, stalkless 
flowers are set in the axils of the leaves ; they are green, with 
red anthers. Flowers June and July in tlie shallow parts of 
ponds and lakes Uiroughout Britain. Its name is from the 
Greek ippes, a hor^e, and oura. a tail. 

The Carrot Family {Umbellxferae) Plates 25-20 

Charactkrs,— Herbs. Stems, jointed, the joints usually hollow 
except at their extremities. Leavt's, usually much divided, alternate 
on the stems, the leaf stalk with dilated base. The small flowers are 
rendered conspicuous by association in umbels in which the long foot* 
stalks, or rays, converge below to a common point ; umbels often 
combitird on the same plan into compound umbeis. The small umbels 
have an involucre consisting of a whorl of bracteoies at the base of the 
rays ; the compound umbels a whorl of larger bracts. All the flowers 
m an umbel are equal, and have both stamens and pistil ; or the outer 
ones will be larger with unequal petals and no pistil. Tht superior 
calyx has no limb, or it is represented by five teeth. There are five 
petals inserted on the ovary. The five stamens mature before the 
fttigmas ; they have versatile anthers and incurved filaments. Ovary* 
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two-cclled, with two erect or curved stijnias. Fruit, two inucn-coiu- 
pressed carpels, usually banging from a slender axis (iLc carpoph^.tfy 
Kach carpel has five or nine vertical ndges on its outer lace, and 
between these in the substance of the walls (peruarp) are usub11> une.ir 

receptacles (viltae) containing aromatic oil. ^ ^ . , n . • 

This is a very large family, second only to CompostUie in British 
flora llcinbers o( the family are not difficult to recognise, as they 
have certain well-marked characters; the steins are hoi ow ; the 
leaves, with few exceptions, are divided ; the leaf stalk at its ba-e 
expands and forms a sheath ; the flowers borne on '«“S stalks a^anged 
like the ribs of an umbrella ; the flowers five-pistil. the b^ ow 

the petals, and the fruit what is known as a creniorarp. Considtral e 
difficulty, however, will be found in distinguishing one genus from 
another^ The flowers do not help much, as in nearly 
arc white, and the surest guide is the number of ndges and vitUe 

Id the pericarp. 

Marsh Penny-wort {HydrocotyU vuigans) 

An aquatic herb found in bogs and marshes tliroughout the 

British Isles. ^ 

Perennial : Flowers June to Stems creeping in mud 

Leaves undivided, round, on long stalks. Flowers, white or 

pinkish, minute, in short-stalked clusters (umbels). 

From the Greek hudor, water, and koiuU. a cup. 

Sanicle {Sanicula euTOpaea) Plate 25 

Found in patches along the borders of woods, in old tree- 

ihacled lanes, and m thickets. A.r.rt from 

Perennial : Flowers May :o /u/y.— Leaves spnng 
the stout creeping rootstock. They arc cut into 
fingers, the five lobes being each partially 

which have toothed edges. The smooth, unbranched s eni s 
about a couple of feet in height, almost leafier. The uml^ls 
of flowers are so small, so irregular in forro. that they do 
look like umbelliferous flowers at first sight ; yet 
only umbellate, but compound umbels. 1 he flowers a e p.n^k sh 
white, the outer row in each head bearing sUincns only They 
are succeeded by flattened oval fruits, densely 
hooked prickles, which ensure the wide dissemination of the 
plant by clinging to the coats of the smaller animals. 

From the l.atin, sano. to heal or cure. 

Sea Holly {Fryngittm marUitaum) Plate 25 

Almost without exception the British species of 
have flowers white or yellow ; the solitary exception is Lryngium. 
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whose colour is pale blue. The superficial observer may take it 
to be a Composite of the thistle sectioo or a teasel, but it is a 
gCDuine umbelliferous plant, and on separating the flower -cluster 
and examining the flowers it will be found that the foot-stalks 
of these flowers have been suppressed, so that they form dense 
heads with a conspicuous whorl of rigid and spiny bracLs. 
Looked at more minutely, the calyx-tube will be found to he 
scaly, with sharp teeth longer than the petals ; the petals are 
narrow, and deeply notched, with a long point turned over 
towards the centre of the flower : it is known also as Sea Eryngo, 
Sea Mulver, Sea Holm, and is common on sandy shores. 

Perennial. Flowers July and August. — Rootstock, creeping, 
gives of? rooting branches. Stems, one to t^vo feet. The 
radical leaves are nearly round, from two to five inches across, 
with a tough, hard margin and spiny lobes ; those of the stem 
are more fully lobed in a palmate manner, but equally rigid 
and prickly, and the same character attaches to the bracts 
beneath the flower-heads. The whole plant is of that glaucous 
hue tliat is so common among our maritime plants. 

A .slightly altered form of the name used by Dioscorides, 
truggion. 

Field Erynco {E. campestre) is a plant of similar stature and 
appearance to the Sea Holly, but of a paler, less glaucous gret-n, 
more erect and more branched. The radical leaves are broken 
up into three or five leaflets, and those of the stem are cut in 
a bipinnate manner, presenting a closer resemblance to the 
thistle than to the holly. 

Wild C6lery (Apiutn graveolens) Plate 26 

This is the plant from which the sweet, crisp stalks of our 
table celery have been evolved by the gardeners, though in 
its wild state it is acrid, coarse, and probably poisonous. It 
grows in ditches and marshy places not far from the sea. 

Perennial: Flowers June to August. — Tap-root. Stem, stout 
furrowed, about two feet in height. Leaves, large, smooth, pinnate, 
or divided into three wedge-shaped leaflets, which are cut an<l 
lobed. and the lower ones stalked. Flowers greenish-white, 
eompound umbels, the petal tips greatly curved inwards. Thera 
are no bracts. Fruit, roundish, laterally compressed. Carpels, 
five-angled, with a solitary vitta alternating with the prim.'Lry 
ridges. 

There are two other British species : 

1 RocuMBENT Marshwort (A. nodifJoruni), one to 3 feet long. 
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r^S,T.a.-n7uredr?-t P>a«. an^d pools .ha. a., dry . 
‘7 n'amiuse7"by il.ny for ao umbell.fer. 

Goutweed or Bishop’s-weed 

(Aegopodumi podas^aria) 

Although this “'"^®**‘*yj^^®jJ^Yo^me*plAces^Ts^fo in very 
throughout the country, * - | J ^ regarded as being a 

great abundance and ^ rb Ge?a?dc and Ashweed. 

true native. Also kno\sn as H ^ __Rootstock very long. 

Ptrenntal : blowers ^Hmir and a pungent flavour, 

creeping white, wth aromati d Leaves, large. 

Stems, hollow, about two Jets ‘which are divided in like 

triangular, broken into ‘od each branch bears 

manner. The stem rtmvers The calyx is without 

a compound umbel of P'*'"® . * unequal the tips turned up 
teeth : ^he five petals are broad but unequa^ tn i^^^ 

and over. The flattened oval fruits have no o 
"^Fr'^m^'the Greek. a.A, goat, and pous. foot. 

Great Earth-nut (Camm bulbocastanum) 

A rare plant found »iajus. 

Beds and Cambs. and often /„any branches. 

and peu„ 

deeply notched. Flowers June and July. 

Burnet Saxifrage (Pin^pinella sa^ifraia) PUte.6 

Unlike so many umbellifers ^J^'i'ture 

Burnet Saxifrage is a plant of slender, round. 

Perennial: blowers June to Ocober_^cm. ^^ji^al, 

furrowed, and branchings one to vanable. almost round 

rJaTi!' :?,ch''may r me.ely sSw.U,o.hed. cn. m.o lobes, o, 
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deeply ia a pinnate fashion. They present a likeness to tlioso 
of the Salad Bumet sufficiently close to have suggested part oi 
the name. The few stem-leaves have the leaflets again pinnate, 
so that tl.2 whole leaf is bipxnnaie. with very narrow divisions 
of the leaflets, h'lowers. flat-topped umbels, consisting of small 
white flowers, with petals deeply notched and a long point 
turned inwards. Fruit, broadly oval, smooth, with the two 
short stigmas curved outwards. A transverse section through 
the fruit shows each carpel to be five-sided, with slender ridges, 
and many vittae in the furrows bet^veen. 

Greater Burnet Saxifrage (P. major) is very similar to 
the first-named, but much larger. The stem, which is from 
three to four feet high, is not round but angular. The leaves 
are all pinnate ; the leaflets of the radical leaves broad, oval, 
somewhat heart-shaped ; those of the stem-leaves narrower 
than those of the radical, but larger than the corresponding 
parts in P. saxifraga. The inner flowers axe male only. Flowers 
July and August. 

According to Linnaeus, Pimpinetla is a corruption of bipennula, 
a name suggested by the bipiunate divisions of the leaf. 

Hare’s-ear or Thorow-wax 

{Bx^piextfum rotnndifolium) Plate 26 

There are four species of these remarkable plants iocluded 
in the British flora, and all are rare. The present species is 
usually styled the Common Hare'S'ear, but it is only common 
by comparison with its congeners. It must be sought on chalk 
downs and in fields on a chalky soil in the southern and eastern 
counties. 

Annual : Flowers June and July. — Stem, round, slender, 
hollow, from one to one and a half feet in height. Leaves large 
and oval, the lower portion completely encircling the stem 
* perfoliate) ; they are distant, alternate, and glaucous ; the 
edges innocent of teeth or other identation. Flowers do not 
suggest an umbeUifer at 6rst sight. They are clustered in com- 
pound umbels, to which tlierc is no involucre, but the smal' 
umbels have each from three to five vexy large leafy bracts that 
are united at their bases, and have the appearance of a corolla 
within which the minute yellow-green real corollas look more 
like anthers. Each of these tiny flowers consists of five petals 
with turned-in tips, and five stamens surrounding the two-styled 
ovary. 
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The other British species are rare and local. 

This is the only genus of C mhelh/erae with edges of leaves 
entirely uncut except liydiocolyle. 

From the Greek, bous, an ox. and pleuron, ribs. 

Water Dropwort (Oenanthe fistulosa) Plate 26 

O. fistulosa is the most common of the six British species of 
this genus, though not so widely distributed as O. crocata. and 
may be found in most ditches, rivulets, and marshes through- ut 
England, Ireland, and Southern Scotland. 

Perennial : Flowers July to tiepiember . — Must not be confused 
with the Dropwort that is a specic.s of Spiraea .\11 six speci< s 
have white flowers. Fleshy, fibrous roots that burrow deeply 
into the mud. and are often swollen and tuberous. Stems 
rounded, two to three feet high. Leaf-stalks swollen and hollow 
(fistular). Leaves pinnate ; those from the root with small 
wedge-shaped segments, those from the stem wiUi the segments 
few and much narrower. Only the upper portion of the plant 
is shown in our plate, with one of the lower leaves. The umbel 
terminatin'’ the stem consists of three partial-umbels of tiny 
while flowers, all of which are fertile ; but the branches bear 
umbels with a greater number of parts and sterile flowers. The 
individual fruits are about a quarter of an inch long, angular, 
with the two spiny styles still attached. 

'I hc other native species are : . „ 

Parsley Dropwort (D. lachenatii) ; one to three feet, root- 
fibres cylindrical never tuberous; stem, furrowed ; leaves, twue- 
piniiate tliose from the root soon perishing, segments bluntly 
lobed • fruit, broader than long, very small, rounded at top. 
with short, erect styles. Flowers July to September on fresh 

and salt marshes. ... ^ 1 . 

Hemlock Dropwort (O. crocata): stem, two to five feet. 

fistular grooved ; root-fibres, spindle-shaped, one inch m 
diameter. parsnip-Uke ; leaves, broad, wedge-shaped, t^vlce or 
thrice-pinnate, segments wedge-shaped ; umbels, many, on long 
rays The fruits are narrow, almost cylindrical, quarter of an 
inch with erect, rigid styles. Flowers July in marshes and 
ditches. Many fatal accidents have resulted from mistaking 
the roots for parsnips, or the leaves for those of celery. Juice 
turns yellow on exposure to air. 

Callous-kruited Dropwort (O. pimpinellotJes). Root- 
fibres. slender, with tubers towards the exL-emities. Stem, 
two or three feet, erect, furrowed. Leaves, twice-pinnate. ths- 
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lower with broad, short segments, the upper with long, slendei 
ones, or reduced to stalks. Umbels, crowded, Qst-topped. 
Flowers June to August in meadows. 

Sulphur-wort Dropwort ( 0 . silai/olia). Root-fibres spindle- 
shaped. leaves twice-pinnate. the pinnae cut into slender rounded 
segments. Larger and stouter than the last mentioned. Partial 
umbels not crowded Styles erect, rigid. Flowers June and 
July in wet meadows and ditches. 

Five-leaved Dropwort (0. phellandrium). Root spindle- 
shaped. with slender fibres. Stem stout, erect, as much as four 
feet long Leaves twice or thrice-pinnate, finely cut with 
pinnatind segments ; lower sometimes submerged when the 
segments are hair-like. Flowers all containing both sexes, 
though the outer ones are slightly irregular. Flowers July to 
September in ponds and ditches. 

The name is from two Greek words, oinos, wine, and anthos, a 
dower, in allusion to the vinous odour from the umbels. 

Fool’s Parsley {Aethusa cynapium) Plate 27 

Fool s Parsley is fond of cultivated ground, and it is no 
unusual thing for it to make its appearance in the very garden 
beds that have been set apart for rearing that pot-herb (or 
which fools are said to mistake it. 

Anntial : Flowers July and August. — Root, spindle-shaped, 
deshy. Stem, round, hollow, branched, and marked with fine 
longitudinal lines. Leaves smooth, compound, and bluish-green 
in tint. The wedge-shaped leallcts are themselves pinnate, and 
the pinnae are lobod. Flowers small and irregular, white, 
grouped in small umbels, which are again gathered into large 
umbels of umbels. The small umbels in Aethusa are provided 
with an involucre consisting of three or dve bracteoles. very 
slender and hanging vertically ; but the compound umbel has 
no bract. This feature will serve to distinguish Aethusa from 
all other umbellifers. It gets its generic name from the Greek 
aiiho, to burn, from its acrid character, and its specific name is 
a combination of Kynos, dog. and apion, parsley, which is a 
furtlier note of its worthless character. 

Fennel (Foenicutum vulgare) Plate 27 

To see the Fennel in its native haunts we must seek the coast 
where there are cliffs, up whose face we shall find its tall, stout, 
jointed stems and umbels of yellow flowers. 
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Perennial: Flowers August and 
lour feet round and tubular, but almost solid, quite solid at the 
joints and grooved. Leaves so much divided that the divisions 
are merely ^any green threads. Flowers ^ 

are Llf round, slightly rtattene<l and 

with five ridges, which indicate the lines of union of the s<.p Is 
(which are adherent to the carpels) and the central keel- of the 

'"^The genus bears the old Latin name for this plant. 

Samphire (Crf/fc*«w*n mafUimion) Plate 27 

The rambler who meets Samphire the 

be in the flowering season, would » nn CaVr ,1 

affinity rather with the Mistletoe than with Uie ^ 

and the Fool s Parsley. All its parts are thick and fle.shy. and 
the leaves are so much dissected that 
is required before their true outline can 

bloom '■ that is common to SJtive..ri 

conspicuous feature of the mature ,rMPn nVthc lcaN^% 

the yellowness of its umbels and the l> uis i ^ chMs 

and stems. It is found on clifls. and rocks at the foot of cl. is. 

very close to high-water mark. wod^*'A 

P.rtnn,al : Jun, to Sf ,p 

r:f 

over towards the stigmas, which form a thick, somewhat conical. 

the Greek. ArN/.., barley, from a supposed resemblance 
between their seeds. 

Angelica [Angelica sylvestris) Plate 27 

five or SIX feet high, occasionally eight or grooves 

with purple, and smooth to the touch. ®P‘‘* ^ 

and ridges. Leaves triangular, two or three feet long, wth 
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Stout stalks which are expanded greatly where they embrace 
the stem. Like those of most umbellifers, the leaves are broken 
up into several paired divisions, and these are divided again 
into three pairs and an odd one of egg-shaped or lance-shaped 
leaflets wnth toothed edges. Above the leaves the stem divides 
into straight branches, each ending in a large compound umbel 
of white or pale purple flowers. Each simple umbel has a 
rounded top, and the arrangement is such as to give a similar 
convexity to the compound inflorescence. The petals are nearly 
equal, giving a regularity to the flower ; soon after opening, the 
long stamens are rather more conspicuous than the petals. 
Fruit, two compressed oval carpels, whose outer ridges are 
expanded to form wings ; in the intervening furrows of the three 
inner ridges are oil-tubes. 

Wild Parsnip {Paslinaca saiiva) Plate 28 

The Wild Parsnip should have a special interest for us as being 
one of the plants that man taught long ago to yield him nourish- 
ing food by the enlargement succulentJy of its rather wnry root ; 
for the wild umbcilifer that is so abundant on some of our 
wastes is the actual species that yields huge, tender, elongated 
cones in the deep rich soil of the kitchen-garden. Wild Parsnip 
is regarded as being a true native only in England ; in Ireland 
doubtfully, and in Scotland the wild plants are the descendants 
of tliose escaped from cultivation. 

Biennial: Flowers July and August. — Stem, stout, furrowed 
and hollow, two to five feet high. Leaves, large, stalked, cut 
into three or more pairs of bold-toothed oval leaflets, glossy 
above and downy beneath. The upper part of the stem bears 
many curving branches, each ending in a compound umbel of 
small, bright yellow flowers. Fruits, flat, broad-oblong, with 
slender ridges and dilated margins : an oil-tube in each furrow. 

Pastinaca is the old Foman name for the Parsnip, from paslus, 
referring to its food value. 

Hog-weed or Cow Parsnip 

(Heracleum sphondyliutn) Plate 28 

One of tlie most conspicuous constituents of the moist hedge- 
row and waste is the coarse-growing Uog-wced, or Cow Parsnip, 
with its great umbels of white flowers, and its broad, dust- 
covered leaves. 
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Perennial : Flowers June to September . — Stem thick, rmgh. 
grooved, and hairy ; four to six feet ; it is hollow and its 
portion is branched. Leaves sometimes three feet in length, 
not nearly so much cut up as is general m the order ; pinnate, 
but the leaflets, instead of being again pinnate, are simply lo. ed. 
Flowers compound umbels forming a large ho.ad of bloom, varv.ng 
in tint from white to pink, theouter ringofllovvers vcry irregular m 
form. Carpels have five ridges, oneneareach border, parallel w uh 
the outline, one down the centre, and one on each side of the lasT 
The dead hollow stems stand all the winter, and 'm 11 be found 

a favourite resort of beetles and snails. 

The name of the genus is derived from Hercules and re.trs 
to the streugUi and robustness of the plant. 

EiXrth-nUt {Conopodium majus) Plate 2? 

Country children know the E.arlh nut well, and how to find it. 
but grown-up persons have mostly lost the tricky I igs never 
lose this Unowiedge. which comes by ln^tln-.t. ike the « l 
trumc-fiiiding : therefore this plant is as 

nut Other names by which it is known in diftercni localities 
^re Ar nuts. Jur-nuts. Yur-nuts. Earth-chestnuts, -nd K.ppe - 
nuts The - nut •' is a tuber, growing as large as a chestnut. 
li\Tbrown in tint. We have often grubbed it 
raw but it is said to be best when boiled or roasted like a chest 
nut.’ which it much resembles. It grows amidst the herbage of 

all the summer. —nootslock. tuberou^ 
Stem rough slender, flexuous. Leaves, few and crow,,,..} wn h 
the compound umbel of small white flowers. The J 

into three parts, and each of these is cut up J " ^ 

thread-like portions, but the general 
whole is a broad wedge-shape on a slender 

no bracts either to the partial or the compound umbels. The 
ry.-taU are heart-shaped with a turncd-in point. 

^ In certain district another tuberous umbellder may be mis- 
taken for it the Great Earth-nut (Canim bulbocastanum) see 
page i.>3. From the Greek, konos, a cone, and pados. a foot. 

Beaked Parsley or Wild Chervil 

{ChaetopnyUum Anthrlscus sylvestris) Plate 28 

This genus is sometimes subdivided into CAa.ropMfum and 
Anlhrxscus. the former having a vitta between each nb and the 
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latter being without vittae. In May and June nearly every 
ditch and hedge-bank throughout the country is made beautiful 
by the delicate umbels of tiny flowers and the profusion of wedge- 
shaped leaves of lace-like fineness and intricacy of the Beaked 
I'arsley, and if this common weed were to become extinct, 
much of the beauty of our lanes in late spring would be gone 
a^lso. 

.* PlowcTS May and Stem, stout, hollow, thrM 

or four feet, hairy below but stnooth above, and furrowed 
throughoQt, Leaves, downy, wedge-shaped, tNvice or thnee 
pmoate, the leaflets being again cut pinnately and edged with 
large coarse teeth. The stem terminates in the light cluster 
of umbels, which has no bracts at its base, though the simple 
umbels have several lance-shaped, fringed bracteoles, which are 
gieen, more or less tinged with pink, and either turned down or 
spread out. The small flowers are white, and the point of each 
petal is turned over tosvards the centre of the flower. The fruits 
are about a third of an inch in length and smooth, without ribs 
or viitae. 

HURK nBAKBD l^ARSLBY OF ChHRVIL (C. anfhrisCUS OF d. 
rui';;arts) is of similar dimensions and appearance, but with 
smooth stein throughout, and less hairy than the preceding. 
The stem is swollen below the joints, and each compound umbel 
is opposite to a leaf. The flowers, thout'h similar to those of 
/J. sylvtsiris. are only half the size. The fruits are rough, with 
a short, smooth U^ak, 

The name is a diminutive of the Greek aniharos. in allusion 
to the small flowers. 

Hed^e Parsley (CaucaUs anthriscus) 

This genus is classified as Torti$s by some botanists. It 
flowers along the hedge-banks throughout the country wijen the 
Beaked Parsley has ceased blooming. 

Mnntial : Flowers July to Sef>fetnber. — Stem, from two to three 
feet high, solid, finely grooved, and covered with hairs that turn 
dovvnwiirds. It is branched above, each branch terminated by 
a compound umbel of minute white or pink flowers, with four 
or SIX awl-shapcd bracts beneath it. The hairy lower leaves 
are broken up into several ovaldance-shapcd leaflets, which are 
cut into lobes and large teeth ; the upper leaves at the base of 
the branches are simpler, of three leaflets or one, slender and 
deeply toothed. The fruits are oval, covered with awl-shaped 
spines. 
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Knotted Hedge Parsley (C. nodosa). 
and dry wastes, chiefly in the south and in 

May to July. Us slender, wavy stem is less upnpbt (often 

-fQg^rate) varying <tom six to eighteen inches in length 

The leaflets are very smaU cut deeply 

The small, but regular, pink flowers are in 

simple (not compound) umbels that are nearly stalkJess. 

The spines of the oval fruits are minutely barbed. 

Spreading Hedge Parsley (C. arvensts) is restricted to fields 
and wastes in England only, not reaching there into the m.)vt 
northern counties. Flowers July to September. It is 
much branched, bristly annual, not much more ^ 

heieht and often half that length. Stem, solid, angled and leafy. 
Leaves, divided into narrow oblong leafleU which are cut into 
tithed lobes from the sides. The small, irregular. « bite or 
pink flowers are in compound umbels ou long staUs. 1 be dense 
prickles on the oblong fruits have hooked tips. 


Wild Carrot (Daucus catoia) 


Plate 20 


The WUd Carrot is conspicuous in hedges, the 
of fields and on the roadside ; it is believed to be the plant 
?rom which the various kinds of Table Carrots have been 
under cultivation ^ . 

Annual or btenntal : Ftoxvers May to 

St: 

head racli petal is notched on its outer edge, and a 
tmned over towards the ovary. The little bracteoles of the 

.small umbels are simple. Uie' c^m^ 

which have three of them branched. The tracts ol the com 

Dound umbel are much broader, and deeply cut into about seven 

K?row sTg^ments Fruits, oblong and convex, each carpel with 

seven ridges, four of which are armed with long, curved, distinct 

srtin^4 afiH DJCTCCd With VittaC. , 

^Daucus is the old Greek name for the plant, as used by 

Dioscorides. 
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Hemlock {Conium mactilatum) Plate 29 

This is supposed to be the same plact as that which supplied 
the slate poison of Athens, by which Socrates was put to death. 
It lacks the aromatic qualities so general in umbelUfers w'hen 
bruised, and instead gives forth a fetid, mousy odour. It will 
be found generally distributed, growing in all sorts of waste 
places. 

Bieunial or perennial : Flowers June and July, — ^Tap-root. 
Stem smooth, more or less spotted with dull purple, with many 
branches from the upper part, two to six feet high. Leaves 
aitemate. large, wedge-shaped, compound, and very fern-like, 
for the leaflets €ire opposite, distant, and themselves deeply cut 
in a pinnate manner. Flowers, small, white, in smaC umbels, 
and about a dozen of these are gathered into one large terminal 
compound umbel. In distinguishing this species from its allies, 
u is well to note that at the base of each little umbel there are 
three short bracts, all turned to one side (unilateral). The 
involucre of the general flower-cluster is composed of a Urge 
number of br«acts, more equally disposed. The tips of the petals 
are turned over inwards. The fruits are in pairs, their inner 
f:tces flat, their outer form hemispherical, with thick, promineot, 
and wavy ndges 

The ancient Greek name is derived from konos, a cone or top. 


Alexanders (S«ivrwfu»i olusanum) 

Widely distributed over the country, but met with chiefly 
near the sea, \vh''re often it is in great abundance. Inland, it is 
fievjiicnt about old binldings. 

iHenntul : Flowers April to June — Stem, solid, stout, round 
and grooved, two to four feet high, crowned by dense, rounded, 
compound umbels of greenish- yellow flowers. Radical leaves, 
found chiefly m first-year plants, very large and glossy, the base 
of the stalks expanded into broad sheaths, and the blade divided 
into leaflets which are again cut into three oval and toothed 
segments. Stem-leaves smaller and simpler, being divided into 
only three paits. The individual flowers of the great umbel 
conform to the usual umbelliferous type, the calyx inconspicuous 
and the petals \s*ith the tips turned over towards the carpels. 
Fruit oval, dark brown ; the carpels with three prominent 
nbs. between which are numerous vittae. 

Smytmum is the old Greek name for the plant. 
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The Ivy Family (AraJiaceae) 

Characters.— Shrubs 1^'“^ si^puT or ^bed!^ lowers r^KuUr. 

cliiDbing shrub. . -r-be superior calyx is represciiled by a 

associated m the ovary The petals are five, and 

ring of five teeth, ^nd^altemate with them, or are 

the stamens species) The stamens are inserted 

tw.ce as many (m so"'®. ^Ovary two- to five-celled. w,th as 

unU^d "."Ss a drupe or berry wUh one or more smgle- 

seeded cells. 


Ivy (liedera helix) 


Plate 29 


common every^vher.. n do"' not sm id 

,h« Ivy n,ay be ' o„e loot ,n diameter 

alone, its trunk "'“I" J’ / . . Floutrs Stpitmher and 

variation o( form. 

ru^kridi ■ oifiti - tTvir-idiKb -".ou,?; 

“S'- 

IriCis r rp-Ie-ia'ice.p.aped leave/ 

in umbels. They <=<>"'■»' “' with five obscure stiema. 

petals and stamens ^ j h’berrlcs sometimes yellow 

The flowers are tinety with smaller, nartowei 

There is a those forms that per 

S; t“i."aTong th^Sge bottom Instead ol climbing 

The Mistletoe F amily i.Lo.an:l,ac,a<\ Pl^ to 

"entire fealhirt. 'urah, 

sltisin. Stems Jointed ached to theit hosts by means 

in pairs without stipules. ^ . .w. tissues. Flowers, usually id 

of modified roots which y species they fonn spikes. The 

groups of three, but m some exoUc specie x consists 

fwo sexes may be m the sarne fiower lube 

of a perianth of (our to eig P * ^ach lobe there is utlached a 

with Wk lobes VV Juts or pores. The ovary is sunk 

stamen, and and the style is either simple or absent. 

„UO the receptacle, one-celled and ^ which is 

jrou^nTi’Sy L"lay« oiviscm' iJhich cauuis Its ready adhesion to the 
bark of trees. 
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Mistletoe {Viscam album) Plate 29 

This is the only British representative of a large family com- 
posed mainly of evergreen semi-parasitic shrubs. The seed 
germinates in a crevice of the bark of the host tree, and the root 
takes the form of a sucker which penetrates the wood and 
branches among the tissues. In the wild, the Mistletoe is most 
likely to be found growing upon Poplar and Apple ; various 
other trees are parasitized by it, but there are very few reliable 
records of its occurrence on ^e Oak, in spite of druidical legends 
to the contrary. 

Perennial : Flowers March to A/ay.— The short stem and its 
branches are round in section, clothed with a smooth yellow- 
green bark ; the branches fork repeatedly, and bear at their 
ends usually a pair of leathery leaves, but sometimes there are 
three. These are two or three inches long, with a broad, rounded 
tip. from which the leaf tapers to the pointed base. One plant 
is male, another female ; and the leaves of the male plant are 
broader than those of the female. The small, yellowish flowers 
will be found at the forking of the branches or between the loaf- 
bases. The males are usually in clusters of threes ; the females 
may be in fives. There are four ti)ick sepals, united to the calyx- 
lube, to which in the males are attached a corresponding number 
of dotted anthers — there being no filaments. In the females, 
the one-cclled ovary is below the calyx, and has a simple stigma 
witluMit a style. This and the receptacle develop into the so- 
called berry, pearly-white and about a third of an inch across, 
containing a single seed embedded in viscid pulp, which takes 
more than a year to ripen. 

The flowers produce nectar, which renders them attractive 
to bees and flies, by which the pollen is transferred from bush 
to busli ; and the shrub is indebted to birds for the distribution 
of Its seeds. Their viscid coat makes them difficult to swallow, 
and they are rubbed off the bird s bill against the bark of a tree, 
to wh.jch they adhere firmly until germination takes place, in 
the position necessary for the plant's development. 


The Honoysuckle Fam i ly {CaptifoHaceae) Plate 30 

Leaves, opposite, 

or V stipules. Flowers in cymes. The three- to fivedob^ 

or toolUed calyx-limb superior. The coiolla is five-lobed, sometimes 
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tn-o-lipped. and the four to teo stamens are inserted upon ibe tutn: : 
anthers versatile. Ovary, one to six-celled, wiit a simple or lobed- 
style. It develops into a drupe or a berry. 

Moschatel (/4doza mosc/iaJellt»a) Plate 30 

The Moschatel is a somewhat local plant, but very abundant 
wherever it occurs ; and it is widely distributed over the 
country It is apt to be passed over among chickweed and other 
low xveeds of the hedge-bottom and the damp copse-side. It is 
but foul or five inches in height, and its yellow-green flowers do 
not make up in prominence for its low stature, in spite of Uieir 
musky odour to which its popular and specific names are due 

PerenutaJ : Flowers Match to A/uy — Root, tuberous, lumi 
which run half-buried creeping rootstocks. Stems, erect, squ-ire. 
fragile, each bearing a pair of leaves. Each stem-leaf is cut into 
three leaflets ; but there are also leaves that spring direct from 
the rootstock, and these may be cut into either one or two sets 
ol three leafiets. The leaflets themselves are usually three-lobcd 
At the summit of the stem there is a yellow-green flower of 
which the parts are in fours, whilst immediately below it are 
four others of which the parts are usually in fives. This is the 
normal order of things in this species, but it is not invariably 
followed. The calyx forms a broad open cup with rounded 
bottom, the free margin with two or three lobes. The corolla 
is of the order called rotate, in which the lobes are not symmetncal. 
but appear to be rotatmg one after the other. The stamens are 
in pairs, each pair placed between the lobes of the corolla ; and 
the attachment of the anthers to the corolla tube is wnat is known 
as peltate — that is. from the back like a button is attached. The 
short style separates into three or five stigmas, and the ovary 
develops into a succulent green berry. The name is two 

Greek words, a. privative, and doxa, opinion, and signifies mat 
the plant is of no account. 


Honeysuckle {Lonicera petidymenum) Plate 30 

The Woodbine or Common Honeysuckle owes its popularity 
not only to the beauty of its flowers, but also to its strong, sweet 
odour, and in some measure to its graceful twining habit. The 
stem always twines from left to right. It is widely distributed 

in hedges, copses, and on heaths. o., * ^ 

Woody climber : Flowers all the summer. — Stem, tough, ten 
|o twenty feet in length. Leaves, egg-shaped, atUched in pairs 
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the lower ones by short stalks, but the upper ones are stalklesa. 
Flowers, clustered, the five-toothed calyces closely crowded. 
The corolla-tube may be from one to two inches long, the free 
end divided into five lobes, which split irregularly into two 
opposite lips. It is rich in honey, the corolla being often hall 
filled with it, and consequently it is a great favourite with bees 
and moths, who are bound to bring and fetch pollen from the 
outstanding anthers of one plant and deposit it upon the equally 
obtrusive stigma of another. The flowers, yellow tinged with 
red, are succeeded by a cluster of round crimson berries. 

The name Lonicera was bestowed by Linnseus, in honour of 
Adam Lonicer. a German botanist. 

The Bedstraw Family {Rubiaceae) Plates 30-31 

Characters. — Slender herbs (sometimes with a woody base). Stems 
square. Leaves fonning wborls. They have aJl small flowers in 
cymes on jointed footstalks. The calyx-limb where present is reduced 
to a ring above tbe inferior ovary, or has from four to six teeth. The 
corolla has from three to five lobes, and is either bcll-shaped, rotate, 
or funnel-shaped. Tbe stamens agree in number with tbe coroll i* 
lobes upon which they are inserted. Tbe two-celled ovar>’ support^ 
two styles with terminal stigmas. The fruit is a dry or fleshy pericarps 
consisting of two one-sceded carpels connected by their flat sides. 

Wild Madder {Rubia peregrina) Plate 30 

Our only native species of Rubia was called ii'ild Madder 
to distinguish it from the cultivated species (R. linctorum), which 
yielded the valuable dyc-stulfs from which w'as obtained Turkey- 
red, Madder-brown and Madder-yellow — now produced syntheti- 
cally. It is found chiefly in the counties bordering the English 
Channel, in rocky and bushy places not far from the sea. where 
it scrambles over other vegetation and among the loose rocks. 
It differs from the I^dstraws m its larger, broader and shining 
stiff leaves and their deeper green or bronzy colour. As it is ao 
evergreen, these leaves may be found all the year when the Bed* 
straws have disappeared. 

Pfreftntal : Flowers June to August , — The old stems, woody 
below, are round and two or three feet long ; but the spreading 
side shoots are four-angled, with deep furrows between the angles. 
Leaves produced in distant whorls of four to six ; in shape they 
are elliptic or lance-shaped, their margins armed with prickle- 
teeth which are directed backwards. Similar prickles will be 
found along the midrib on the underside ; also on the angles of 
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the stems. The minute 5-110- ^0-;^ - ^1^-- the Ul-s ‘ 

the ends of the shoot^ and corolla, with tWe short 

each consists of a ‘‘oUte. 

stamens alternating , ^ developing into a dry. prickly 

with knobbed j it becomes succulent and black, 

fruit, as in the allied Bedstr « ruktr red m reference 

The name of the genus is "“T; 

to the red dye obtained from the roots. ^ 

Goose-grass or Cleavers {Oahum apart.e^ Plate 30 

Goose-grass is an 

"leuL- o "g"'cnuh"flowor,, I wh.ch the 

minute yeUo-. honeyed corolla four- or five-lol 

¥..e%e”«o ,oafsta.ne„s. “io .“n*"' "dl’s^S . 

7„';'rva,roV".e'’°.ruare sre^„° , U is d.str.bu.ed ...rougi.out th. 

length and breadth of these often several feet in 

Annual : lowers 7J*^Trom s,x to eight, the 

length. In C. axils the flowers are white, the 

flower-cymes arise J nurr>lish The.se fruits are really 

fruit first green, pressed together and 

Oc“‘o4'?. ‘r»?nKrds\d 1 C>.».uy sod. do. od.y 

as far north as CuD»bcrland. ^ smaller species, with 

Wall BkdstraW (G. Qj^h-white flowers, Floweis 

stems only one foot long a g walls in south-east Englanil. 

June and “d refers to the 

The name is from the oreeR. ga . 
use of some species for curdling milk. 

Hedge Bedstraw (Gehnm mo//»5e) Plate 31 

The Hedge ^ougra^mom^ I'lndlmk k° 

^SeX?specfe:w^mT„™ih?n o. ti... d.Bt.dc.oc.. 
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Perennial : Flowers June to August— ai favourite positioo 
being the upper part of a grassy hedge-bank. Hedge Biwistraw 
tias long weak stems, three to five feet long, not so stiO and brittle 
as those of C. aparine, nor furnished w-ith hooks, but smooth or 
hairy, the angles of the stem rough or hairy. The leaves are 
broader than those of aparine. variable in form and size, with 
bristles on their margins, and generally six to eight in a whorl. 
Flowers small, white, in large panicled, horizontal cymes. 
The fruits are much smaller than those of Goosegrass, and are 
black and rough, but without the hooked bristles. 

The typical form of the species is a trailer, but there is a 
•ub-specics {G. erecitim) that assumes a more erect attitude. 

Other perennial species with while flowers are : 

Water Bedstraw (G. palxtslre), with creeping rootstock 
and weak, branched, rough, trailing stems, as much as three f^t 
long, The leaves are oblong lance-shaped, polished, with 
prickles on the margins ; four to six in each whorl. Flowers, 
small. July and August, in marshes and ditches throughout 
British Islands, south of Sutherland, Fruit smooth. 

Marsh Bedstraw {G. uliginosum), in general appearance much 
like the last-named, but Uie leaves (six to eight in whorl) 
oarrower, stiffen, with a bristle point. Flowers, larger and fewer. 
Flowers July and August in similar situations, but extending 
north to Caithness, and rare in Ireland. Fruit, smaller, rough. 

Heath Bedstraw (G. saxatile) has a tuft of short smooth 
stems (six inches) produced from its rootstock, and these lie 
Along the ground, giving off almost erect flowering shoots. 
The leaves are six in a whorl, and end each in an awn. Flowers, 
larger, July and August, on heaths and hilly places. 

Cross-lf-aved Bedstraw (C. boreale) is a smooth or downy 
plant, of tufted habit, with stiff, erect, branching stems, two 
feet high. The lance-shaped leaves are in whorls of four, each 
with three nerves. The cymes arc in compact panicles. Flowers 
June to August, in rocky places and mountain meadows north of 
York^h^re. The fruit is very small, covered with hooked bristles. 

Lady’s Bedstraw {Gaiiutn verum^ Plate 31 

A perennial species with yellow flowers which make a con- 
spicuous feature on dry banks and downs. One of its local names 
IS Cheese-rennet, from a former use of the flowers to curdle milk 
lor making Cheshire cheese. It has also been used as a dye. and 
It i.s said that when animals feed upon it, it reddens their bones. 
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runners, and the more or le ^ ir margins turned 

and square. The very slender leaves Wv^e^To 

down. VSir The numerous^owers are in dense cymes. 

but very distinct from all ^P^^es. and their cross- 

Urge, egg-shaped. P“'“ ® ^ -j-he flowers are larger than 

wise arrangement, tovir flowered cvmes the outer ones 

Oiose ol Lady’s Dedatraw, ‘d are smooth 

Td^S Sr"''”'-* » P'»“* °' ‘•odgerotv and copse, found 
"fou^S^n. the country. Lt rare tn Ireland. 

Woodruff {Aspfrula odotaia) PUte 31 

One aVu“ g^ows'tn close ^paUhJs^in “the 

coLe ,? U ^pretty cnLIh object m its senes of bright. 

iissssitliSil 

alter the ecneciallv plentiful in beech woods. 

isliSsL'iSfSSHS 

‘’'qoVfnrNci^wLTM^' rynunrhiro) is a smaller plant not 
„do?d rons U may'be r/ad,ly dist.ngn.shed by the fact that 

i'ro°ccnrs1n"driW“sftnlSons, such as hedge-banks, .lowers 
June and July. 

The Valerian Family (Valehafiacea^) Plates 31^2 

C«aaaCTB«s,-Bri.lsh specie fc" 

• Tb.“;nreA» constsfs o, . leathc-y 
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fringe which is at first rolled up and not apparent, "ne tubulai 
corolla has from three to five unequal lobes. There are from one to 
five stamens, which are inserted at the base of the corolla-tube ; the 
filaments slender, and so loiig that the versatile anthers are outside 
the mouth of the corolla. Ovary, tbree-cclled, but only one mU is 
provided with a seed-egg ; the style is thread-hke, and ends m a blunt 
or lobed stigma. The dry fruit is small, and docs not open. 

Spur Valerian {Kemranthus ruber) Plate 31 

The noblest of our wall-plants. It is not truly wild in this 
country, but a visitor that has become naturalized on our old 
walls and occasionally in chalk-pits and railway cuttings. It 
is easily distinguished from Cat’s N'alerian by its leaves. 

Pereumal : Flowers May to Se/)/em6ef.— Stem, woody, from 
which many tough, smooth, round branches arise. Leaves, 
stalkless, lance-shaped, thick, of a grey-green hue. their broad 
bases sometimes with a few coarse teeth, but never cut up so as to 
have the smallest resemblance to those of Valeriana. The 
flower-head is bluntly conical, and the individual flowers are of 
very singular form. The calyx is a mere thickened margin to 
the ovary, but it unrolls and develops, after the fall of the corolla, 
into a feathery pappus. The corolla is very long fhalf an inch) 
and tubular, of the thickness of a stout pin, and ending in a 
hollow spur almost as long, but more slender. Held up to the 
light, this spur will be seen to contain honey. There are five 
lobes to the corolla, but one stands out strangely away from the 
others The pistil, with its very slightly enlarged stigma, 
protrudes a sixth of an inch beyond the corolla ; and the 
solit.irv stamen, with its purplish anther, is almost as long. 
Sotnetnucs the corolla is white, 

riie name of the genus is Greek, and derived from kentron, a 
spur or goad, and anthiis, a flower. 


Great Valerian {Valeriana o^cinalis) Pltte 32 

Tlic Great or Cat's Valerian will come under the notice of 
the rambler whose way lies by the stream-side, through wet 
meadows or swampy woods. Where it is found it occurs in 
abumlance. The roots have long been held in high esteem 
as cl medicinal agent in certain nervous affections ; and in some 
places the plant is known as All-heal. It has a warm, aromatic 
taste, but when drying, it develops a fetid odour, which acts 
as a charm upon cats. 
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increasing by suckers_ flesh-coloured or wh.le flowers^ 

mg the broad corymbs of p.nk « the lobes at first 

Leaves, narrow jruit^matures*^ these lobes expand and 

rolled inward, but ^ oj Aoely branched feathery hairs 

C?tX. 

t^fcaf^fo^^^. ?he ^^r■. ZmbTci/ohl 

leaflets are notched on one sid^^^ .ly^^ depicted in Plate t* 

they are toothed all ro ' jt/ dtoica) is chiefly found in boggy 
SMALL mars.. 5ie roit leaves are egg 

places. 1 1 has a J ' ^ose of the stem are deepl v 

shaped, with a long large leaflet at the tip. The 

lobed in pinnate J?*^mute.®variable in regard to size 

flowers, which are pi . p. .g„ ^ay and June. 

-^.Tnare”.: roTthe LS;"nf...^to be in health. 

Lamb^s o* incon. 

This may be « the * Valerians. They appear 

,picu.. US-flowered i.th smooth, pale-green, narrow^ 

on hedge-banks early muring. texture like those of the 

oblong leaves, of a ^ joot high, which forks several 

Lettuce, and send m a whorl of about eight purplish 

SIX htUA C>TDCS o. Di.nutE ,„ac 

flowers. Flowers April to June. 

The Teasel Family {Dipsacaceae) Pi^3^ 

CMARAciERl.-Perenmal w biennial 

rud“K“l“iEvSrTor»iU^b£ck TheaoiF^^ 

involucre ‘“s^apei ^oroUa iriargSt' 

li*£giiSMs 

with a thread-hke siyie. 

‘^VhTd^.trFDCES betWEED 

‘^''’iciuE^'d tOgEthEI bY IhEb EdgE, tb lOI™ 
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a tube, while in Dipsacaceae they are. free, and the calyx in 
Compositae is reduced to a series of hairs {pappus), whilst in 
Dipsacaceae there is a distinct tubular calyx invested in a separate 
involucel of tiny bracts, quite independent of the common 
involucre that invests the whole head of florets. 

Wild Teasel {Dipsacus sylvestris) Plate 32 

A striking object in copse or hedgerow, its stout, angular, 
and spiny stems rising to a height of five or six feet, and crowned 
by the prickly-cylindrical heads of flowers. 

Biennial: Flowers August and September. — It has radical 
leaves only during its first year, sending up the flowering stem 
the second season. These radical leaves are stalked, lance- 
shaped, with a stout mid-rib, which is armed with short, strong, 
curved spines. They lie flat on the ground in a rosette about a 
f’xit and a half across. Stem-leaves, opposite, not stalked. 
Um* lower couples joined together by their bases, thus forming 
a large cup. in which rain and dew collect and drown many 
insects that attempt to ascend the tall stem, their dissolved 
I mains being absorbed by the plant for its partial sustenance. 

I he flower-heads have an involucre consisting of from eight to 
twelve slender rigid bracts, spiny, longer than the flower-head 
curved upward, and ending in a fine point. The corolla is purple, 
tubular, with four short, unequal lobes. 

Small Teasel (D. pilosus), a more slender plant, the stem not 
so tall or stout, and the prickles ending in soft hair-points. 
Leaves stalked, hairy. Flower-heads at first drooping, then 
erect . .smaller, rounder, hairy, the involucral bracts shorter 
than ^e head. Flowers white ; August and September, in 
moist hedges ; not so generally distributed as sylveslrss. 

Dtpsacus is the old Greek name. 

Field ScQbious (Sroitom anensis) Plate 32 

The pale lilac flowers of the Scabious are very plentiful in dry 
fields and downs throughout Britain. 

Perennial: Flowers June to September. — Rootstock, stout. 
Stem, haiiy. Leaves, vary considerably in dUIerent specimens, 
but usually those from the root are entire, of an oblong lanc^ 
shape with toothed margins. Stem-leaves, lobed, someUmes 
almost pinnate. Flower-heads, borne on a long stout stalk 
consist of about fifty florets, increasing in size from the centre 
to the outer margin, of a pale blue or lilac colour, the central 
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ones more inclined to red ; anthers yellow. Corollas, usually 
four-lobed. those of the outer florets forming two lips. Involui ral 
bracts broad and leaf-like, in two rows. 

Dbvii.'s-bit Scabious (S. sucasa). Rootstock, short, corame 
to an abrupt conclusion, as though bitten ofl. Leaves, all entire 
Involucral bracts lance-shaped, shorter than the corollas, m tuo 
or three rows. Flowers, purplish-blue, sometimes white ; anthers, 
reddish-brown. Florets nearly equal in size, four-lobed. Flowers 
July to October, in meadows and pastures, often covering larg. 

Small Scabious (S. columbaria). Rootstock thick and woody 
Root leaves entire, narrow. Stem leaves deeply cut, almosi 
pinnate Involucral bracts longer than the corollas, in one row 
Corollas five-lobed. the outer row considerably larger th.m the 
inner ones and of irregular form. Corollas purplish-blue. 
Anthers yellow. Flowers July to September, in pastures and 
w^SXes 

The name is derived from the Latin, scabies, the itch, it bcini 
formerly used in curing this and other cuUneous disorders. 

The Da isy Family {ComposUat) Plates 32-4 

Characters.— Herbs. Leaves mostly alternate, and no stipol.^ 
Flowers smaU {florets), crowded upon the dilateil ‘I'J" 

flower-stalk, and enclosed in a general involucre of wboricd hracix 
The involucel of the Teasel family is here represented b> srales or 
bristles standing up from the receptacle. The outer florets open first 
and the central ones last. Some florcU are tubular and rcgul.ir. four- 
to five-lobed; others ligulale or strap-shaped, and irregular If a 
flower-head consists entirely of tubular florets, it is said «o be Jtscotd , 
if the outer series, or the entire head, is of hgulate the flower- 

bead is rayed. The calyx-limb, if present, consists of hairs or sc.iles 
sLmens four to five, inserted on the corolla-lube, the anthers con- 
nected to form a tube. Ovary. onc-ceUod, surmounted by a style, 
whose upper portion usually splits into two arms. Fruit dr>, oiie- 
•eeded, o^fen cfowned by a buoyant pappus fas in Dandelion, Groundsel. 
Ate ) which is a devclopinenl of the caiyx-liinb. ^ 

This large family include as many as forty-five British^ncra. 
and in all of them the flower-heads will be found to ^ com 
structed in a similar manner. Some will be found to have no 
ray florets, and others to be composed entirely of ray-florcK 
and it is these modifications that give the J ‘ 

to the various genera. '1 a dai.sy is examined, it will be found 
to consist of a^ut two hundred and fifty florets of two veiy 
dissimilar forms: the central yellow or disk-florets, and outsule 
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them the white and flat ray-florets. The yellow disk-florets will 
be seen to be tubular, with five lobes to the mouth, to indicate 

the five petals of which 
they are composed. 
These are packed closely 
side by side in the centre 
of the disk while the 
head is made conspicuous 
by the ray-florets, or 
outer ring, having, two 
of these lobes enormously 
developed and coloured 
white. 

The disk-florets contain 

„ , rx . . t>oth stamens and pistil. 

PonloB of Daisy-bead showiE* anangemeat but the ray-florets have 

, . . pistils only. The true 

ca.yx 18 reduced to a few hairs, which afterwards develop into 
part of the fluffy '* clocks,” which reach a large size in Dandelion 

A Uihk fioreL 




and Goat s-beard. The apparent calyx is one or more rows of 
oracts below the flower-head, forming an involucre. 


Hemp Agrimony (nupa:oriutn Catmabitium) Plate 33 

This plant is rather fine when growing in a wood, or on the 
banks of the river where it has room to show itself ; but too 
often It IS crowded up m a dense mass of hedgerow vegeUtion. 



33 . 
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ir/the .c.ve, provWe "‘Sm. round.d, dow=y. 

P^r^nmal . branched only at the top. Leaves, 

♦Irminate the flowering branches. The m- 
IXcS brl^ts are narrow, dry and trans- 

flower-heads at first sight do not ap- 
in the ray-florets of the Daisy : and that 

U ", 1o'“ac“,‘“=5./ s^fesf -VI our 

riti “nfy, 

figure. These, viewed 
found to have the mouth of the 

length of the fioret , . j ^^me for the plant, said to ^ 

«,^“fnrd"lTte; MHh%i‘i*a:e^ Eupator. Kmg of Pontus. who 
discovered its medicinal virtnes. 

Sea Aster or Starwort {Asur Plat- 33 

Th- rambler along any o. o- -sts »ho -»e, upon 

marsh in late summer will. JV?', of the Michaclm.at 

-ntber of the 

Stem, stout, cr^t. about one 1 slightly toothed 

fleshy, lance-shaped o*" fracrant flowers two-thirds of 

L^fnch "aJ^L'“f cLmpolte head of tut ulat yellow drsh-flotets. 



»lng)e bfad ot 
Hemp /\£rLUiooT- 
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surrounded by a single whorl of ray-florets, which vary from 
purple-violet to almost white. 

Goldilocks {A. tinosyris) is an allied plant of great rarity, 
occurring only on limestone clifis. 

Perennial : Flowers August and September. — Stem, unbranched, 
wtry, one foot to one and a half feet high, clothed densely with 
very slender, dotted leaves, broadest above the middle. At the 
top of the stem is a dense cluster of yellow flower- heads that 
have no ray-florets. 

The name of the genus is the Latin word for a star, the rayed 
flower heads having the conventional starry appearance. 

Blue Fleabaae (Erigeron acris) Plate 33 

On ch.ilk downs and other dry places, in July and August, 
may be found an unassuming little plant, with composite flowers 
little more than half an inch across, whereof the disk is pale 
yellow and the rays pale purple. This is the Blue Fleabane, 
and according to its name the ray-florets at least should be blue ; 
but their purple has more red than blue in it. and tlie pappus 
that succeeds the flowers is distinctly reddish. This pappus is 
really more distinct than are the short ray-florets, which never 
spread out as in most composites, but retain an erect attitude. 

tnnual or biennial : Flowers July and August. — Stems, 
branching, somewhat bristly, about a foot high, but frequently 
only a few inches. Radical leaves, broad-lance-shaped, without 
either divisions or teeth. Stem-leaves much narrower, and get 
more slender the higher up the stem and branches they are : 
they half clasp the stem. The involucral bracts are very 
slender, bristly, and in several series. 

Alpine F lea bane {E. alpinus), found only on the Breadalbane 
and Clova ranges. A bristly perennial, with spreading, lance- 
shaped. radical leaves, and a few narrow, oblong leaves on the 
flower-scapes, which do not exceed a height of six or eight inches. 
!• lower-heads from one to three only, about three-quarters of an 
inch across ; in%*olucre covered with long, W'eak hairs ; ray 
florets purple, ligule slender, disk-florets yellow. Pappus, 
reddish. Flowers July and August. 

Canadian Fleabane (£. canadensis). An annual with much- 
branched hairy stems, one to two feet high. All the leaves are 
lance-shaped, broader near the ground, narrower near the flower- 
hea.ls. some with a few teeth on the edges. The flower-heads 
arc only a quarter of an inch across, the disk-florets pale yeUow, 
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.H. inconspi^s ^ 

S^iTlcrnTtratpaTe^. margms. Flowars August and Septembui. 
on wastes and railway ^Janks early. 

ao?;.""an olS'^mXVom the aspect of premature age given 
to the flowers by the hoary pappus. 

Golden Rod {Solidago virgaurea) Plate 33 
Found throughout the country in dry oak u^ds. heathlands. 

„ouy banks and rocky hdl-sidcs OH a san^^sM^ 

AH^l^rslootTSy .c^k -epM^'- =* 

nately on the stem , the low branches each supporting 

of the stem bears ““";.^^°“® ^°ji,e^wholc of'them constituting 
three or four slender « loJer'part of the head is covered by 
a long golden spray. The lo p margins : and the golden- 

overlapping bracts wuth thm|- ^ disk-florets only slighUy 

-S b^r"- Tbcjcwny ,ru,t has a white pa__ppua 

.H^c‘'h"LL%he'rHl 'Jo^ r;et;'^fc’h:r.^igh“broader .eaves aud 
fewer larger flower-heads. solidare. to consoli- 

dal';“D X'sro'ol' rte^utiTatriliTt wou.d hea. wouuds. 

Daisy {Beilis perennis) Pl^^® 33 

This commonest of wild ‘*®^®”i|' 2 J/yeL-?ouo'd.'° Tn sheltered 
*rt^^L?i!u\her““Eo;';ind“^!jds nia/be seen white with it, 

rootstock, several ‘^fl^J^'er.scapfs rise from the centre 

produced m a rosette. V inches, varying 

of this rosette to a height structure of the flower 

according to their 163-4. The Daisy 

mus?t? fega^ded as“ a T^e yellow'disk^ flo^rets 

r:‘'ilS‘‘?hr^‘“;ulX°Uicrs°"haYe^^% fH™cd hy tke 
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nnioQ of 6ve petals. Within we find that the anthers have 
also been united by their edges» forming a sheath within which 
lies the style with the two branches of its stigma pressed tightly 
together, The anthers come to maturity first, and when they 
shed their pollen it is all inside the sheath, and piled above the 
as yet closed and insensitive stigma-arms. The style lengthens 
and pushes the polleo out at the mouth of the corolla, where it 
gets deposited on the legs and underparts of insects that crawl 
over the flower-head in quest of honey. The style elongates 
until the stigmatic arms are clear above the mouth of the corolla ; 
then they separate, and are ready to receive pollen brought 
from other flowers or florets by the same insects. The while 
strap'sbaped ray-florets, if separated from the bead, will be seen 
to resemble tong tubes that have been split down one side and 
the material flattened out. When tlie ray-florets close up over 
the disk, as they invariably do at night and in wet weather, 
the stigmas are fertilized by being brought into contact with 
the pollen of the disk-florets. 

The name is derived from the Latin, Beltus, pretty. 

Marsh Cudweed {Gnaphaiium uUginosum) Plate 34 

The Cudweeds are a neglected little genus of so-called ever- 
lasting flowers. There are but four British species, of which 
only two can be said to be fairly common. They are lowly 
borbs of an excee*dingly woolly character, stem and leaves being 
alike covered with white hairs, whilst the scales of the involucre 
arc of the peculiar character to which the tenn scarious is applied. 
Tlicy are stitf, ilry, seiin- transparent, retaining both form and 
colour for a very long period. Their flowers are small and 
unpretentious, the Jersey Cudweed being the only one having 
anv claim to be considered l>cautiful. 

Marsh Cudweed (G. u/tgino^Nm) is an annua), with a number 
of short branches (four to six inches) rising from a prostrate 
stem. The leaves are narrow, simply stalked, cottony ; those 
just below the flower-heads much narrower. The flowers are 
yellowish-brown, terminal on the branches. Flowers luly to 
September in damp places on sandy heaths. 

Jersey Cudweed (C. lu(eo-albnni) is also an annual, with 
many leafy stems, but of somewhat greater stature, varying 
from six to twelve inches. The leaves are long and narrow, 
with waved margins, and slightly embrace the stem (hal/ampUxt 
fcjd#) The llower-hcads are pale yellow, in dense corymbs. 
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conspicuous ; and the scales oi the involucre are glossy. Flowers 
July and August in light soils in Norfolk. Suflolk. Sussex, and 

the Channel Islands. • . xv a 

Wood Cudweed (G. sylvaiicum). Perennial, with a woody 

rootstock Stem unbranched, nearly erect, one foot, dowuy. 
Leaves woolly beneath, not clasping stem. Flower-heads 
formiDg a long raceme, upper scales yellow or brown ; lower 
cottony. Flowers July to September in woods, thickets, and 

^ Dwarf Codwebo (C. supinum). Perennial, stem almost 
prostrate : flowering stems erect, forming low. woolly tufts. 
Leaves narrow, laoce^shaped. Flower^hcads small, brown, 
one. two. or three to each stem. Flowers July and August 
on the summits of the Highland mountains only, but there 

abundant. ^ ^ 

The name of the genus is from the Greek, gnaphalon, sort 

down. 


Pl0Ughman*8 Spikenard {Inula canyxa) Plate 34 

Found on dry banks and copses, but not north of York and 
Westmorland. 

Biennial : Flowers July to Stem, downy, erect, 

three, four or five feet. Leaves, large, ovaFlance-shaped, some- 
what rough above, downy beneath ; the lower ones with foot- 
stalks, the upper ones almost stalkless. Flower-heads numerous, 
disposed in corymbs. They are yellow, but the ray-florets are 
very slender and thread-like, and though they possess a ligule. 
it is so short as to be quite inconspicuous. The scales of the 
involucre are long and narrow, overlapping, the lower ones with 
their tips curved outward. 

Other native species of Inula are : 

GotDEN Samphirb (/. cfUkmoides). A perennial, maritime 
plant, groNving on rocl^ and in salt marshes, with stout stem, 
but little branched, one and a half feet. Leaves, exceedingly 
narrow, fleshy, smooth, and yellow-green, without footstalks ; 
not toothed, but sometimes divided into two lobes at the top. 
Flower-heads one inch across, yellow, one ending each branch ; 
ligule short. Flowers July and August. 

Elecampane (/. helenium). Perennial, three to five feet ; 
leaves, large (radical as much as one and a half feet, saw-toothed, 
velvety beneath, oblong-lance-shaped, stalked) ; stem- leaves 
without stalks. heart--^ 8 1 ed. Heads of flowers three inches 
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across, yellow ; involucre, leafy. Flowers July and August in 
meadows and copses. 

The name is that of the Romans, and is said to be a corruptioo 
of Helenion. 

Common Fleabane {Ptdicaria dysenterica) Plate 34 

A common plant in marshy places, ditch-banks, and by the 
sides of rivers. Formerly used as a medicine in cases of dysentry. 

Perennial : Flowers July to Sep/e»«6er.— Rootetock. creep- 
ing, Stems, branching, leafy, about a foot in height. Leaves, 
wrinkled and downy, oblong-heart-shaped, with toothed edges, 
and the base partially embracing the woolly stem. Flower- 
heads. yellow, about one inch across, produced at the ends of 
the branches. The ray florets are developed into long, slender 
straps. The involucre is woolly, its scales bristly. 

Small Fleabane (P. vulgaris), a rare plant, not found further 
north than a line drawn from Montgomery to Norfolk. It is a 
much smaller plant than dysenterica, and an annual. Stems, 
branching, downy, half a foot in height. Leaves, lance-shaped, 
slightly toothed. The yellow flower-heads do not exceed a 
quarter of an inch in diameter, with very short, erect ligules to 
the ray-florets. The involucre is doumy instead of woollv. 
Flowers in moist sandy places August and September. 

These two species are included in the genus Inula by some 
botanists. 

The name is a derivative from the Latin, pulex, a flea. 


Bur-Marigold (Bidens tripartita) Plate 34 

We have two species of Bur-Marigold native in this country. 
They are found in England, Ireland, and South Scotland. In 
general apperarance they are very similar. 

Tnini) Bfu-MARiGOLn (/?. tripartita). Annual. Flowers July 
to October. Stem, smooth, rounded, from one to two feet 
high, the branches ansiog from the axils of the leaves. These 
have winged stalks, and the lower ones are cleft into three 
(sometimes five) segments which have a few large teeth; the 
division of the upper leaves is irregular, and some of them are 
undivided, lancc-shapcd. The ultimate branches end in a 
solitary flower-head, consisting of brownish or greenish-yellow 
tubular florets with five teeth ; there are no ray-florets. The 
heads are surrounded by a whorl of leafy bracts which spread 
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„u. and make them mote conspicuous. The nbbed fruits have 

a pappus of two barbed bristles. ^tem 

XouDiNG Bur-Marxgold (D. ^ stalks They arc 

and the leaves are undivided and f ^ The 

oblong lance-shaped with coarse tee h along 

raT;eML%!:ch%o“L‘n%rhfnd‘"a hracroL^! and the pappus- 

""die n^merJhe^eZs is Latm, and indicates the two teeth of 
the pappus as io D. tripartita. 

Ox-eye Daisy {Chrysanthemum leucanthemum) Plate 35 

This well-known flower is commonly klfown 

and in Scotland, where the and pastures. 

a3 the Horse-gowan. It is abundant in J slpMitlv 

ftreua.ol .■ /•Touirrr May lo , orionf sClk" 

branched, one to two feet high. Kadical leaves^ .ooth”d and 

coarsely toothed. Stem-leaves v ^ ^ ijiat the 

staiWless. Flowers like a big Daisy (page . with thin 

involucre consists of three or four senes of scales uitn in 

brown, or purple edges, overlapping. 

There are two other British species : pi^.vers lune to 

Corn Marigold (C. s The^ flower- 

September. A handsome weed of two inches 

heads are the same size as those of the ^ tips 

diameter). Its ray-florcts are of delation 

not notched, but divided into two lobes y ‘ 

The involucral bracU are broad, with is a per- 

I'BVERFBW (C. parlhentum). Li'ce the O ^ pinnate leaves, 
ennial plant with a branched, erect ste » .L^iP/h-ilf to three- 
downy and aromatic. The ilowcr-heads are 

quarters of an inch), and are Fl'o^ 

topped corymbs. The white rays are short and broau. 

July to September in waste places hcdbc ' „iden and 
The name is from two Greek words. Chrysos. golden. 

anthemon, flowers. 

Scentless Mayweed (MatrUarla taodara) Plate 35 

There are several plants whose leaves »">' 
glance, are alike, but to the botanist there rhainonnle and 

We may take three Composite ph'^'^^s—Jh'S- ^h* Cl ^ 

the StiLing Mayweed-and at a slight distance they are an . 
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but a touch vnll assure the oon-botanist of their difference. 
Scentless Mayweed gives no perceptible odour ; the Chamomile 
exhales that sweet aromatic flavour identified with its name ; 
whilst the Stinking Ma\'weed responds to the touch wnth a fetid 
smell and should our skin be very delicate, with a blister also. 
The Scentless Mayweed is often called Corn Mayweed, and is 
found in fields and hedges. 

Aufiual Of bifnmal .* /"low^fS June to Octobet. — Stem, one to 
one and a half feet high, with many soft, green branches. Leaves, 
alternate, stalkless, lincly cut up into many exceedingly slender 
segments. If one be plucked and the divisK>ns spread out. 
it will be seen that there is a very distinct pinnate arrangement, 
and that the segments are themselves pinnate. The head of 
flowers is large, two inches across, supported by a long, smooth 
stalk : the ray-florets large, white, ultimately drooping, and the 
yellowish disk convex. Involucral bracts edged \v\th brown. 

There is a var. tnartfima, found along our coasts, which differs 
from the type in being perennial, much more succulent, less 
erect, and with fewer flower- heads. 

Wild Chamomilb (;W. chamomtlla) is very similar to the last. 
The flowers are smaller (half to three-quarters of an inch), borne 
in a corymb ; rays short, blunt ; disk conical ; involucral bracts 
Mfithout brown (nlges. The leaves, when touched, give ofl a 
sweet odour similar to the true chamomile {Anthcmis nobil^s). 
Flowers June to August in fields. 

The name is from the Latin, matrix, the womb, from its former 
repute as a remedy in uterine allections. 

Corn Chamomile {Anthemis arvensis) Plate 35 

The Corn Chamomile is exceedingly common in the fields and 
waste places of some localities, whilst in other districts it is as rare. 

Annual : Flowers iUuy to August. — Stem, the lower p>ortion 
prostrate, sending up erect branches. Leaves, alternate, twice 
pinnate. The flower-heads borne singly on long stalks ; the 
involucre consists of a number of overlapping bracts, whose 
margins are dry and chaffy. The receptacle upon which the 
florets are packed is convex and covered with little chaffy scales, 
which stiind up between the florets. Disk- florets yellow, ray- 
florets while. The whole plant is downy, 

Tlic name is an old Creek name for the Chamomile, from 
mnthemon, a flower, probably owing to the profusion of its 
blossoms. 




!> p. 171. 2. ScontUss Mavw. .iJ lMaituaf,a nuCu-r., 

I- 7 . 3 - torn Chaiooinil.- {Anihimn anvmisl, p. 17^. 4. Yarrow or Milfoil (,l<>ii«ra >rii;/, 

/O/JUMI). p. 17«. 
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Other British species are two only : • c u 

Stinking Mayweed (A. coiula). Very common in fields, 
wastes and roadsides in the South of England, rare in the north 
Annual The plant is smooth or hairy, not downy, but the 
leaves are quite smooth, and covered with minute glands « hu b 
secrete a fetid-smelling and acrid juice, causing swelling ol 
the hands in persons clearing fields of this weed 
yellow ray-florets white, usually without pistils The llo'Aer 
staJ-9 are more slender than in arvensis. and the involucraJ 
bracts are narrower at their tips. Flowers June to beptem x r 
Chamomilb (/I. nofc.f.s). Perennial. Branches spreading from 
the root along the ground, leafy and furrowed, hollow Leaves 
downy, aromatic. Flower-stalk long and slender, 
downy and chaffy. The white ray-tlorets are sometimes «an^ 
ing. Flowers in gravelly pastures and dry wastes in England 
and Ireland July to September. At one time in great favour 
for making chamomile tea. a remedy for indigestion. 

Yarrow or Milfoil (Achtiu^ mtiu/oitum) Plate 35 

One of the commonest weeds in pastures, or on commons, 

roadside wastes, and often on lawns. nifn» 

Perennial : Flowers June to end of Rootstock^ crei ng^ 

Flower-stems, one foot high. Its leaves are cut “P ^ 
number of segments ; these are very slender a . 

are again cut up : so that the general aspect of the 
ceedingly light and feathery. This is e*pcv i.illv ■- 

the lelvL iat spring direcUy from the 

given off by the flowering stem become more siii-l which 

the summk Disk-florets. yellowish^ .?orcU are 

there are only five or six. white or pink- E>n y arranged 

combined in one head, but a large number o e anfiearance 

in a corymb, which gives the entire inflorescence an appearance 

very different from that of most Composite plan s ... 

Snrezbwort {A. ptarmxca) is almost as 

Its flower-heads are much fewer than in ' into 

are more simple in character, the edges being merely cut into 

teeth. The disk-florets are more green tl.an yellow ^"d^he 

ray-florets vary in number from eight ^ hut thereafter 

a month later than Yarrow in coming into flower, b 

the two species keep time together. Krwinnr of 

The name AchiSea was given to genus m honouj-^ of 

Achilles, who is reputed to have used Yarrow for the p p 

stanching bis wounds. 
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Tansy {Tanacelum vulgare) Plate 36 

Time was when every cottage garden and every kitchen garden 
had its clump of Tansy, for it was a valued item in the house- 
wife’s pharmacopoeia, and was all but invaluable in cookery, 
especially so in spring. Puddings, cakes, and omelettes were 
contrived with Tansv as the principal ingredient. Having read 
this. tr>^ to chew half a leaf of Tansy, and you will realize what 
a revolutionary change in taste has come about in the last two 
centuries. All parts of the plant give off a strong aromatic 
scent whoa touched or handled, and the taste is exceedingly 
bitter. 

The name is said to be a corruption of Athanasia. deathless. 

Perennial : Flowers July to September .— a creeping root- 
stock. from which arise beautiful broad, feathery radical leaves 
and flowering stems. The leaves are very deeply divided in a 
pinnate or bi-pinnate manner, the segments toothed. The 
angled stem reaches a height of two or three feet, and then 
branches ofl into a cor>mib of flower-heads. Each flower-head 
is enclosed in a half-rounded involucre of leathery bracts. There 
is an outer row of ray-florets, but they are very short, and of 
the same golden yellow colour as the disk-florets. 


Mugwort (ArttmUia vulgaris) Plate 

An aromatic herb of waste places which was used to give 
a bitter flavour to our drink. The allied Wormwood 
{A. absinthium) is still used for a similar purpose, as indeed is 
suggested in the name of absinthe given to the liqueur. We have 
four native species of Wormwood, as the s 4 r(emistas are generally 
termed, of which Mugwort {.*1. is the most widely dis- 

tributed. 

Perennial : Flowers June to September. — Stem, rough, red, 
from two to four feet high, shrubby at the base and branched 
above. Leaves, alternate, much cut into sharp-pointed seg- 
ments, and silv'cry white beneath w'ith silky down ; alternate, 
stalked, the margins of the segments turned back. Flower-heads 
small, gathercil into many short woolly spikes. They contain 
but a few tubular reddish-yellow flowers, which are v.’ind-fcrtil- 
ized. The outer flowers contain no stamens, and the corolla 
has but three teeth. The inner ones have five teeth and contain 
only stamens, or stamens and pistJ. 

The other species arc : 
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Field Wormwood (H. campestris). one foot 
smooth leaves, silky when young ; no 

narrow segments have their edges o^ly 

drooping, numerous, in long racemes. FI ‘ in 

the outir series producing seed. Flowers on sandy heaths m 

Norfolk and Sudolk only. August and September 

Common Wormwood (/ l.ais»n<A*«»»«)^ Stems, o , 

with leaves silky on both sides, dotted ; seg .n leafy 

e.lges flat. Flower-heads, half round, .Vseed 

racemes. Florets, dingy yellow ; F t.^ 

Sea Wormwood {A. fnanUma). one to one ^ 

Leaves, downy, segments flat. Heads ‘ ‘ saii 

Florets, reddish, all fertile. Flowers on seashores 

marshes. August and September. the Creeks. 

The genus is named after ArUmis. the Diana of the Oreeus. 

Coltsfoot {Tussilago farfara) Flate 36 

The Coltsfoot is one of those J'°' 7 ts\nmant yl-Uow 

break forth before the green leaves are ready. oMrost. 

flowers may be looked for any tune 1 fropi other 

It is a genus of the Compositae easily disti g 

genera by its peculiar leaves. , ^ ^-nhwebbv of 

® J>erennial .- Flowers March to June leaves, coins 

a broad heart-shape, the /"gled and d^^t^^ 

undersides white with cottony dosvn. ^ foot across. 

direct from the rootstock, and may 

Flowers, one to one and a half inches, woolly scales, 

on a tall, hollow scape that is both .Lie 

The slender ray-florets are female, the / .l,. tube of stamens 

and female, and the style pushes up described under 

its club-shaped top ; for the two stigmat c amis « 

Hemp Agrimony, are here united. a hoary head 

flower passes, the scape lengthens, and . IP 
of soft pappus, to which tlie fruits are attached^ 

The name is derived from the Latin, /uss.s. a cougn. 
reputation as a bcalcr of chest complaints. 

Butterbur {Pelasites vulgaris) Plate 

Formerly included in the *ame genus wi^ the^CoIt^^ affinity 

now usually separated from it. the Butte ^ habit 

in the general character of its much larger leaves ana 
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of flowering before foliation. In Butterbur the individual flesh- 
coloured flower-head is much smaller than that of Coltsfoot, 
and there are male heads and female heads ; though the male 
heads contain a few female flowers, and the female heads a few 
males. The two forms of flowers are produced by separate 
plants. The male floret is bell-shaped, the mouth cut into five 
lobes ; the female is a long slender tube with an obliquely cut 
mouth and a protruding pistil. All the flower-heads are gathered 
into a large dense panicle, contained in tw’O very large bracts. 
The upper heads open first. 

After the flowers come tlie leaves, which are, roughly speaking, 
kidney-shaped with irregular teeth, and attain a diameter of 
three feet. Like those of the Coltsfoot, they are white under- 
neath, and cobwebby both above and below in their young 
state, but the upper surface afterwards becomes clean. They 
have a long leaf-stalk. 

Perenr.tal : Flott'ers March to May in damp meadows and green 
waterside wastes. 

The generic name is derived from a Greek word signifying 
an umbrella, or head-covering. 

Groundsel {Senedo vulgaris) Plate 37 

This common plant is a familiar example of an important 
genus that contains some very striking species. There are about 
500 known species, of which, however, only nine are native to 
Britain, though two others have got a footing here. 

Annual; l-'lowers ail the year. — Stem, erect, branching, six 
inche.s to one foot high. Leaves, alternate, deeply cut, the lobes 
irregularly toothed. Flower-heads, few, in close terminal 
corymbs. Ray-florets are usually wanting. The flowers are 
succeeded by the well-known fluffy pappus attached to the 
seeds, which has enabled the plant to become one of the most 
widely distributed in all temperate and cold climates. 

The name is derived from Uie Latin, senex. an old man. and 
refers to tlie hoary seed-bcariug head. 

Ragwort {.Senedo iacobaea) Plate 37 

This handsome plant, though in abundance a great nuisance 
to farmers, is very beautiful \vh''n acres of neglected land are 
painted with its rich gold. AUo knowm as St. James's-wort, 
Stagger-wort, and Stammer-wort, and in Scotland as Stinking 
waiie. 




/*/ 



3. Hur.lf>ck {Artil'un lappa)' p' (Scwrio jj^ob.ia). p. 

PP )» p. 177. 4. Saw-wort (^rrfjrufa iiru/o^ij), (>. 
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Perennial : Flowers June to Oclober.—Sttm, erect, stout, well 
branched, leafy, from two to four feet in height, crowned through- 
out the summer by rich corymbs of bright yellow flower-heads 
Leaves, lyrate. broken up by pinnate divisions into toothed 
lobes. The upper leaves have no stalks, and their connection 
witlx the stem is marked by a pair of auricles. The flower-hea<l« 
are about one inch across, the rays spreading, and the involucre 

is bell-shaped. 

Other species of Senecio are : 

Mountain Groundsf.l (S. sylvattcus). Leaves, similar to 
S vulearis but divisions more accentuated. When the ray is 
present it is rolled back. The flower-heads are more numerous 
than in vulgaris. Annual, with unpleasant, fetid smell I-lowers 
on dry upland banks and pastures July to Septcniber. 

Stinking Groundsel (S. vtscosus) More objectionable- 
smclline than the last. Leaves, broader, more divided, glandular, 
hairy and viscid. Much branched and spreading. f lowers, 
larger, rays rolled back. Annual. Flowers on waste ground 

HOARY Ragwort (S. eructfoUus.) Similar to Ragwort, but 
the stem more loosely cottony ; the scgment.s of the leaves 
more regular and less divided. Rootstock, creeping, perennial. 
Flowers in hedges and roadsides July and August. 

WaTRR Ragwort (S. aquai\cn>). Like 5 jacohaea hwt ol 
lesser growth, witii Uxer and more spreading corymbs, Hower- 
hcads, larger. Leaves, less divide<l- Leafstalks, longer. 
Biennial. Flowers in wet places, riversides, ditches. July and 

August. 

Burdock lapf^a) Plate 37 

A plant well known on account of its hooked bracts, which 
make the fruit-head an admirable instrument of torture. In 
its young state the plant is suggestive of the Butterbur, the fine 
bold lower leaves having a densely cottony underside as 10 that 
plant It is common in all waste places. 

Biennial • Flowers June to September. —Sttm, stout, erect, 
branching, three or four feet, occasionally, six or seven feet. 
I eaves alternate, heart-shaped, thick. The flowers are in dimse 
beads ’like a thistle, but without any spreading rays. The 
involucre is globose, of many leathery bracts, each ending m a 
loni» stifi hook, by means of which the ripe heads become firrnly 
attached to the coats of animals, and the seeds are thus earned 
Ur aud wide. The corolla is fivc lobed, puri>!e. 


M 
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The Dame is from the Greek, arklos, a bear, from its rough 
appearance. 

Saw-wort {Serralula tindoria) Plate 37 

Found among the low bushes on the outskirts of the wood, 
in copses, thickets, and occasionally on heaths. Common in 
England and the south of Scotland. 

Perennial : Flowers July to Septomber. — Stem, slender, grooved, 
branching, two to three feet long, more or less erect and leafy. 
The leaves show considerable variation on the same plant : the 
lower ones being cut deeply from the sides into sharply-toothed 
lance-shaped leaflets or segments, of which the terminal lobe is 
the largest and longest. The flosver-heads are suggestive of 
those of a small Thistle. In form they are a long egg-shape, 
covered with closely overlapping bracts, of which the inner are 
purplish. The florets are red-purple. A comparison of several 
heads will reveal a ditlcrence between them : one has blue 
anthers and the two arms of the style keep close together ; the 
other kind has white anthers and the arms of the style spread 
widely apart. The two are respectively male and female, for 
the blue anthers are tilled with effective pollen, the white one* 
are not ; the spreading style-arms axe receptive of pollen, the 
closed arms not. The rough, oblong fruits are crowned by a 
tuft of dirty-white pappus. 

The Latin name of the species (tincloria) indicates tliat the 
S tw-wort is a dye-weed ; it was employed formerly for dyeing 
uuolleu fabrics yellow. 

Milk Thistle {Carduus marianus) Plate 38 

The genus Carduus has been subdivided into two genera, 
Cnict*s. with featherj’ pappus, and Carduus proper, with simple- 
haired pappus, but the distinction is felt to be arbitrary, and it 
is now more usual to classify them all as Carduus. 

The Milk Thistle is considered to be truly indigenous around 
the Mediterranean, whence it was transferred long ago to the 
gardens of Western Europe, including our own, the root, young 
leaves and flower-heads being utilized as food. The plants now 
found are descendants of tho^e garden crops. It is separated as 
Silybum marianum by some botanists. 

Annual or biennial : Flowers June to September . — Stem, 
branching, grooved, three to six feet high, free from prickles. 
Leaves in the first year form a large rosette, huge oblong-lance- 
shaped, cut into spiny lobes. These are dark green, curiously. 
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iotricately veined in white : a feature that renders the plant 
distinct from all oar other Thistles. The flower hoads are 
globose, about two inches across, the spreading involucral bracts 
broad, leathery, with spiny margins and ending in a long spine- 
tipped point. From these emerge a splendid tuft of rosy-purple 
tubular flowers, followed by a white pappus. 

Musk Thistle (Carduus nutans) Plate 38 

The bold dark leaves and large crimson fiower-hcads of the 
Musk Thistle make it a very handsome plant. U is fairly 
frequent in Southern England, especially on limestone soils 
and the agreeable scent of its dower-beads has been compared 
to musk. 

Biennial : Flowers June to Sef^tewber.— Stem, erect. wiUiont 
a branch two to five feet, grooved, winged, and spiny, a con- 
dition which is helped by the loaves extending partially down 
it and investing it with their long spears. Wings interrupted 
The Urge flower-head, two inches or more across, hangs on its 
curved stalk in a drooping manner. The prickly bracts of the 
involucre are covered with a mesh of webbing, as tliough some 
industrious spicier had been working upon it. 

Wkltbd Thistle (C. ertspus). Annual or biennial, similar 
to nutans, but with small hca<ls in clusters. Stem, one to three 
feet, branched, cottony. Wings, cun tin nous. Leaves, lobed 
cottony, beneath- Flowers, purple or white, in hedgerows and 
wastes. June to August. 

Slender-flowered Thistle (C. pycnocephalus). Annual or 
biennial. Stem, one to four feet, with continuous wings, 
branched, hoary. Leaves with broad, toothed lobes. Bracts 
of involucre few ; spines turned back. Flower-heads small, to 
clusters. Flowers, pale purple, on sandy wastes, especially near 
coast towns. June to August. 

Spear Plume Thistle {Carduus lanceola/us) Plate 38 

One needs not to travel far in search of the Spear Thistle . 
almost any pasture, every hedge-side, and every piece of waste 
ground will furnish many specimens of this. A sturdy giant td 

its race. . ^ ^ 

Annual or biennial : Flowers July to October.— Stem, stout. 

erect frequently five feet in height, with spiny wings down 
either side. The lance-shaped leaves vary in length from six 
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inches to one foot, and are deeply cut into strongly toothed 
lobes, each lobe partiy divided into two. and each division ending 
in a long, sharp spine. They are bristly above and cottony 
beneath. The flower-beads terminate short branches, and hold 
themselves very erectly ; the involucre is egg-shaped, cottony, 
one inch or more in diameter : its very numerous bracts are 
narrow, ending in long, sharp spines. From the narrow end ol 
this egg-shaped mass the long purple corolla-tubes break forth 
as a soft plume, to be succeeded by the silky down that buoys 
up the shining seeds in their autumnal dispersion far and wide. 

Woolly -headed Thistle {Carduus ^iaphorus) Plate 38 

The Woolly-headed Thistle demands much lime in its food, 
and it docs not grow where the subsoil is not limestone or chalk* 
It is found only in England, mostly in the south. 

Biennial : Flowers July to September . — In its hrst year it does 
not fono a beautiful rosette hke other of the biennial Thistles, 
Stem, sent up in its second year, fuirowt^d, woolly, four to six 
fc*et high, with many stout branches wliich are nearly erect, each 
ending in a cluster of big flower-heads. The root-leaves of the 
first year are from one to two feet long and three to four inches 
wide, cut from the edges almost to the midrib into a large number 
of narrow lobes. These are divided again into a pair of lance- 
shaped segments, of which one turns down and the other up. 
each ending in a necdle-like spine. The upper surface of the 
leaf is coloured a rich, dark green, and is bristly, whikt the 
underside is pale, ivith a coating of soft cotton. The stem-leaves 
are simitar to those from the root, but the lobes have their edges 
cut into spine- tipped teeth, though this character is subject to 
v.iriation. The massive flower-heads arc of a depressed globular 
shape, about tw*o and a half inches across. Immediately below 
each head is a rufl of long, slender bracts, needle-pointed and 
covered above with bristles. The heads are covered thickly 
with white wool through which emerge the green-tipped purple 
points of the overlapping spines that invest the head, whose 
spiral arrangement is revealed by the crossing semi-circular lines 
described l>v the points. These lines converge and are lost in a 
oeotrai depression, from which is thrust out the brush of purple 
florets set off by a touch of blue provided by the protruding 
•tamens. 

Other species are : 

Owarp-Plumr Thistle (C. acaulis), whose spreading leaves 
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,o™ so 1-andson.e . xosen^ in p=..ur«, --J 

Jniy to &p.cn.i.r, espnciaiiy on 
T.sxnn . Tno„..on^^xo„- 

Tntr/x'r' 7 o-ir r^a,-' ot^s'l.kpea. no^o.. dn,, 

purple. J uly to S^teniber. ^ . BKimial. Stem, two 

Marsh Plumb Thistle (C. continued far 

to four leet. stout, pioWrs ’drirk purple : hiead« m 

Sy" ‘c'iLt.?' “Sr T?nvo^,'oxo b^ad. Loiod. pnxpbsb. 

Flowers in wet places July to ^ fibrous-rooted 

MEADOW PLUMB ^HISTLE^ 

perennial with jl-aves arc from the root, and are 

cottony down. ® arihns armed with small spines, 

lance-shaped with ^ ttalks • those on the short, un- 

These lower leaves have long the stem. The 

branched stem are ^ ^ pK-mt — of fine form, 

nower- heads arc "^t\on% VrL surmounted 

the hemispheric mvolucre v«th »^^ 

t^et"n,c'a"L^ “tod‘’bSS^ p.'a- ‘'' 

^Tiatfsenonv Tn.sTnH ,C. ..^S-n^rd! b:. 

semblance between ^ ^5 much more than a tlower- 

this has a tall branched stem that is much ^ _ 

stalk. The perennial rootstock sen The 

and the the last species, the involucre 

flower-heads are Flowers on mountain pastures 

Tut;' ntST^.’^Dcx^by, S.adoxdsbnn, and Bonxb 

" Carline Thistle (Car/i..« »«ir»xh) 

Found in dry upland fields and sandy E-und tbrrugheu. 

: F,o.,rs 7^ ’i:s" 

Stout, tough, one foot high, brancru g protected by very 

rp^^y'^fcav^'whth^^-fsumciently close together to make .t 
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difficult to get at the stem without scratches and punctures. 
Leaves, lance-shaped, spiny, four or five inches long, undersides 
cottony, spread on the ground in second year. Stem-leaves, 
shorter than root-leaves, stalkless, their bases half clasping the 
stem. These leaves and bracts occur right up to the prickly 
heads, which are still further protected by the involucral bracts 
being spiny. The innermost circle of these bracts are coloured 
yellow and spread out. The floreu are all tubular and purple, 
but they are mixed with yellow bristles, that come up from the 
receptacle, so that the effect of the purple is reduced. The in- 
volucral bracts, however, serve the purpose of ray-florets in 
making the heads conspicuous. 

The name is said to commemorate Charlemagne, who made use 
of its medicinal virtues. 


Hard-heads or Great Knapweed 

{Centaurea scabioso) Plate 39 

The Centaureas are closely allied to the thisUes. and share 
wuii them that hard-headedness which makes the thistle so 
g'-<> l a type of the Scot. The Knapweed must be sought in the 
cotnpany of the thistles on dry wastes and in neglected corners 
of pastures. 

l^erennial : Flowers July to September.— Stem, grooved, 
slightly branched, two or three feet high, covered with soft 
hairs. Leaves, much cut up into egg-shaped segments. Nearer 
the summit of the stems the leaves are simpler, and reduced to 
a very slight width. The globose flower-heads have for in- 
volucre a number of cottony scales, with dark-brown margins 
and pale fringe. Ray-florets, bright purple, their free ends 
Uivulcd into five long, slender lobes. 

Other species are : 

Black Knapweed (C. nigra'). Leaves, rough, entire or lobed. 
the lower ones %nth stalks. The heads gloliose. one and a half 
inches m diameter. Involucral scales, circular, brown, toothed. 

Hnrets. purple. Flowers in meadows and pastures Tune to 
beptemljcr. 

Bluebottle or Cornflower (C. cyamis). Stem, thin, 
slightly branched. Lower leaves, long, narrow, much cut up ' 
upper leaves, slender, less divided. Stems and undersides of 
leaves covered with looose cottony fibres. Scales of involucre 

brown margins. Rav-florets. five- 
toothed. bnght blue : inner florets darker. Stamens irritable. 
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withdrawn into coroUa-tube i. touched. Flouet, in cotnhe.de 

stlli’: 

south of a line drawn above and leafy. Leaves, 

about two feet high. . jj^jant lobes slender and ending 

cut in a pinnate 5,’l!/;"\ei\h^balf an inch across. 

ID awned points, .^oth and yellow, with spiny 

surrounded by a few large a long, channelled spme. 

teeth along their edges, '"f " Vloveers in dry waste places. 

Florets, all tubular, rosy-purple, flowers y 

July to September. . . mythology, that 

th^inuTr cUroo"S^'^^ of these plants for the stanching 

of hia (Tra^oposo^ praten.U) ^ 

One of the "he 

Noon." which IS due to Y\„ morning and is clo.scd 

ll^i^^^aTrlf common in meado.vs and wa.stes m 
A parsnip. Leaves. solitary, yellow, the eight 

the stem by their ba.se.s. ^ 'ys^U th7florets (like those 

involucral bracts united at the base^ contain 

of Dandelion. Sow-thistlc. and Oi^ invested with pappus hairs 
both stamens and pistil. ‘ beards the 

which are stiff and feathered, I . ^ ^ ^ of the species is 
plant get its English name. the invohicral bracts 

seldom found in this country , minor, which is 

scarcely exceed the heads L smaller and the m- 

the form usually seen >er«- Y;« 

™'f— ’ roleeT 1 .oU'aSd peguu. u heard. 

Bristly ox-ton,ue ^ 

famiUar Sow-thistles. jVstowed, for the plant is 

milky juice. The Prefix ^ branch into three minute hooks 

:t'the"rti4."TU^^^ white swollen bases. 
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Annual or biennial: Flowers June to September. — Stems, 
stout, branched, two or three feet high. Root-leaves, broad, 
lance-shaped, staked. Stem-leaves, stalkless and heart-shaped. 
A very distinctive character is given to the composite flower- 
head by five broad heart-shaped involucral bracts, which cover 
up the ordinary scales of the half-globular involucre. All the 
florets of the flower-head are starp-shaped, as in Dandelion and 
Hawkweed, and of a yellow hue. The stems and outer involucral 
bracts are marked with purplish red. The flower-heads are 
succeeded by fluffy hemispheres of white pappus as in the case 
of Dandelion. From the Greek. Helminthos. a worm. 

Hawkweed Picris {Picris hieradoides) 

By some authors this is included in the same genus as Hel- 
It is a bri-tly plant of similar habit, but the outer 
bracts of the flower-head are short and narrow, and covered with 
black hairs. It grows in similar places to those aflected by the 
Bristly Oi-tongue, and flowers from June to Octolxjr. Picris is 
the Greek Pikros, in allusion to the bitterness of the milky juica 
that flows from the plant when the stem is snapped. 

Long -rooted Cat’s-ear 

{Hypochaeris radicula) Plate 40 

Cafs-ear is plentiful in meadows throughout the country, but 
rs often confused with Hawkweed and Dandelion. 

Perennial : Flowers June to September. — Tap-root, from which 
arises and spreads a circlet of many rough, hairy leaves, their 
edges scalloped ; there are no stem-leaves. The flower-stem 
is branched, each branch bearing but one flower-head, which is 
more than an inch across. The involucral bracts are in several 
series, laid one over the other like tiles. All the corollas are 
strap-shaped, with five teeth at the free eud, yellow. The 
pappus that surrounds the fruit consists of a row of feathery 
hairs, surrounded by an outer row of shorter bristles. The 
ilowcrs are longer than the involucre. 

There are two other British species : 

Smooth Cat’s-ear {H. glabra), .\nnual, found chiefly in 
dry fields on gravelly soil, but not nearly so commonly as rodf- 
caia, for its heads are only half the size. Its leaves are broader, 
egg-shaped, and smooth. It has several branched flower-stems. 
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The involucre is almost as long as the ‘^e bracts are (e, 

and unequal ^ A’l^LrT parcnnial, confined 

5255S“ r =•• = 

Flowers July and August. 

Wall Lettuce {Lactuca muralis) Plate 40 

■Z ■?,:?:hf;s%?e'mTsr?r^qn“^ a^nV 

W in ta.: 

iflis^'sSsrsa'E 

??ower. smS, »itl. ’''"‘’'feet With 

SrecTe°d'%rw':,‘;ar‘5s. flo^et-heads smai.er. Flowers July 
and August. 

Corn Sow-thistle {Sonchus arvcnsis] Plate 4° 
This very handsome plant will be found in or around cultivated 

‘'fte“n"ninT-RSi"^^. «-piog. sending oil runner, Stem, 
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hollow, milky, three to five feet high, and clasped by the bases 
of the finely cut leaves. These are deeply lobed, and edged 
with sharp teeth ; the lower leaves have stalks, the upper 
have not. The unopened involucre is very broad at the base, 
and covered all over — as are the stems also— mth short hairs 
with glandular ends of a golden yellow. In the var. glabrescens 
the glandular hairs are absent. The expanded flower-head is 
about two inches across, and is composed entirely of bright 
yellow ray-florets. 

Common Sow-thistle (S. ohraceus). A common annual in 
every field and waste. General character of plant very similar 
to arvensis. but smaller. Stem, branching, two to three feet in 
height, without (or rarely with) the glandular hairs. Leaves 
clasping the stem, witli arrow-shaped ears at base. Flower- 
heads many, pale yellow, not exceeding one inch in diameter. 
Flowers June to September. 

Name supposed to be derived from the Greek, sonlhos, hollow, 
in reference to the fistular stems. 

Dandelion {Taraxacum officinale) Plate 40 

This is a Composite flower, like the Daisy, but whereas the 
Daisy-head was seen to be made up of a host of tubular flowers, 
with a single outer row of strap-shaped ones, those of the Dande- 
lion are all strap-shaped. It therefore stands as a representative 
of the second series of Composite genera — the Liguliflorae. All 
the genera of the Liguliflorae exude a milky juice if their stems 
or leaf-stalks are broken. 

Perennial : Flowers yiarch to October. — Tap-root. No proper 
stern, the leaves springing directly from the long, thick root. 
From their midst arise the bright yellow flower-heads on their 
hollow stalks. The involucre consists of a double row of bracts, 
the inner long, the outer shorter. The outer are turned back and 
clasp the stalk, the inner erect. Each floret is a perfect flower, 
containing both anthers and stigmas. The ovary is crowned 
by tlie corolla, which is invested by a pappus of soft, white, 
silky hairs, representing the calyx. Within the corolla the I'lV’e 
anthers unite to form a tube, in which is the style, which divides 
above into two arms — the stigmas. .After fertilization the 
corollas wither, the inner bracts of the involucre closing over 
them while the fruits grow. Then the bracts open again, each 
pappus spreads into a parachute, and the whole of tbera con- 
stitute a tlvifly ball. 
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The name is believed to be derived Irotn two Greek words, 
Taraxos. disorder, and akos. remedy, in allusion to its well- 
known medicinal qualities as an alterative. 

Stinking Hawk’s-beard {Crepis joetida) Plate 41 

The Hawk’s-beards form one of several groups of yellow- 
aowered Composites with the florets all strap-shaped that are 
so much alike superficially. Stinking Hawk s-beard is found 
on chalky or gravellv banks only in the extreme south-east 
corner of England, from the Wash southwards. 

Annual or Dienmal : Flowers June and July. — Stem, faintly 
furrowed and branching freely from the lower part. Leaves, 
mostly radical, cut from the sides into wedge-shaped lobes whose 
tips point backwards. Stem-leaves, small and stalkless, lance- 
shaped. toothed deeply at the base Flower-heads, with long 
stalks bright yellow, three-quarters of an inch across. 

Smooth If awk’s-beard (C. captllans) is common in all parts 
of the country, on waste ground, field borders avails and even 
cottage roofs. Annual, Flowers June to October. Stems, 
branched, furrowed, one to three feet high. Leaves, chiefly frorn 
thf root variably lance shaped, their margins cut into small 
an.te lobes or large distant teeth, whose points often are turned 
t'i'vards the root. Stern-leaves, stalkless, cut into long, slender 
Jo» --s or large teeth, the lowest pair clasping the stem. Flower- 
b-.-'ls. bell-shaped, with awl-shaped outer bracts, half to three- 
qiiarters of an inch across. The smooth, red-brown fruits have 
ten or more ribs, and the pappus is white and silky. 

Small Rough Hawk's-beard (C. taraxaci/olia) shows a 
marked preference for chalk and limestone soils. It occurs only 
an far north as Yorkshire, and in Ireland. A bristly biennial. 
Flowers May to July. Stem, angular, furrowed, one to two feet 
high, branching above and purjile below. Leaves, cut deeply 
from' the sides into irregular lobes whose tips point backwards. 
Stem-leaves, stalklcss, deeply toothed and clasp the stem. 
Flower-heads, nearly or quite one inch across ; the outer florets 
arc striped with red or purple on the underside of the straps. 
The yellow-brown, slender fruiU have rough ribs aud taper to 
a long bristle-point. 

I.ARGB Rough Hawk's-beard (C. biennis) is found on dry 
pastures and wastes on a chalky soil in South-east England, and 
the Midlands as far north as Yorkshire ; whilst it appears also 
in the neighbourhood of DuWin. It resembles the Small Rough 
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species. Biennial. Flowers June and July. Stem, stout, four 
feet high, channelled and ribbed, much branched ; whole plant 
bristly. Leaves, mostly from the root and the lower half of 
the stem, six inches to more than one foot in length, with the 
lobes irregular; upper leaves, few, lance-shaped, clasping. 
Flower-heads, three-quarters of an inch ; outer bracts spreading. 

Blunt-leaved Hawk's-beard {C. mollis) is a woodland plant 
found only between Yorkshire and Banff. Perennial, flowers 
July and August. Stem, slender, two to three feet high, branch- 
ing above. Radical leaves, smooth and spoon-shaped— broad 
at the tip, narrowing to the stalk ; those of the stem narrow- 
oblong. stalkless, and half-clasping. Flower-beads, few. one 
inch or somewhat less across, their stalks and bracts coated with 
glandular hairs. 

Marsh Hawk's-beard (C. paludosa) is found in mountain 
meadows and moist woods between the North of Scotland and 
South Wales ; occurring also in North Ireland. Perennial. 
Flowers July to September. Stem, slender, furrowed, one to 
three feet high, sparingly branched above. Radical leaves, 
large and thin, the general form oval-oblong, but cut into long 
lobes or teeth pointing downwards, and with a slender stalk. 
Stem-leaves, stalkless, lance-shapcd, cut or undivided, con- 
tracted below, and clasping the stem with two " ears." Flower- 
heads few, covered %vith black, glandular hairs, one inch or nearly 
across. The ribbed, cylindric fruits have no beaks ; and the 
pappus differs from tJiat of all the other species in being stiff, 
brittle, and of a dirty browTxish-white tint ; in the others it is 
pure white and silky. 

The name Crepis is derived from the Greek word for a sandal, 
which the leaves were said to resemble. 

Mouse-ear Hawkweed [Hieradum pilosella) Plate 41 

Wandering over dry pa.stures and commons in summer we 
shall certainly see the flowers of this bright little weed freely 
distributed over the turf. Too commonly it is regarded by the 
Don-botanical as a mere depauperated specimen of the dandelion ; 
in fact, all low-growing yellow flowers of this type are popularly 
regarded as dandelions. 

Perennial; Flowers May to August. — Rootstock, creeping, 
sending off leafy runners. Leaves, alternate, downy beneath 
and with long hairs scattered over the upper surface. Flower- 
stem, generally leafless, but sometimes has rivo or three small 
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Shrubby llawkweed {H<cr„cU.,« ?>»>'<■ 

anruuuy no ♦>,,» nre<;eQt appearance 

This is one of the tall ”=^''’f''nnus U wiH be found m copses 
quite different from the dwarf forms, to the eaat of 

Jnd on hedgebanks from 
ScoUand ; also in Ireland. Id spue oi lu. 

it is a herb. Orlober — Stem, tough, uno to 

Perennial : Flowers densely w‘th long, fine, 'vhite 

four feet high. earlv ^ Tins is due largely to 

hairs. The radical which beginning at some 

the large number of crowded, the upper ones 

distance above the ground, r texture, dark 

progressively reduced in size. l.tncc-shaped with a few 

green, the lower ones JlrJ^c,cd forssards : the small 

distant teeth whose P°*“^ rtion to their length. \Mth the 

upper leaves are broader P . P ^ jtie dower-heads measure 

base rounded or almost heart-shaped^^ ends 

one inch across. Their strap-sh. p d ^^^.^^elud styles 

riSe^i.*“^£afeT pll^ browLh pippus hairs crown a short. 
*"u7Bln^lE'HAWKwnED (f/. 

plant found in drier, more stony ..,„o,vef leaves and the 

bv its shorter, more wiry /"“J" „ore nearly to the uml^l 

^wru^dAWKWEED {//. ’"“^"j'J^’fcl^t'high^Uh ilower-heiids 

places all over Britain, one to two fe^c^ d.ftmgu.Oicd from the 
in a small teitninal corymb. May ,,,rger than the 

I^Im-Lrs Td^imt ^'.th^nng before Uie time of dowermg^^ 

1 ^ 1 n t ■ of the dry roadside. 

The Wild Chicory is peculiarly a P are • 

especially in chalk districts, where its p 
Btriking feature. 
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Perennial : Flowers July to October. — Tap-root. Stem, erect, 
grooved, hairy, one to three feet high. The radical leaves, 
which are very similar to those of the Dandelion, spread them- 
selves out, rosette fashion, upon the ground ; the few that are 
scattered alternately up the stem clasp the latter with the two 
lobes at their b«ise. The flowers, pale blue, are usually in pairs 
and staJkless. The involucre consists of two series of bracts, 
the outer row being shorter than the inner, and turned bark. 
There is no distinction between ray-florets and disk-florets ; 
they are all strap-shaped, broad, with a straight end notched 
into five teeth. 

The generic name is from the old Greek word for the plant. 

Nipplewort {Lapsana communis) Plate 4s 

Another common and widely distributed weed which gmws 
everywhere on waste ground and the borders of cultivated fields. 

Annual : Flowers July to September. — Stem, branched, one to 
three feet high. Lower leaves, comparatively large, lyrate. 
There is a large terminal lobe, and a pair of narrow ones below 
it, the margins scalloped to produce distant teeth. The upper 
leaves are much smaller, lance-shaped, vrith their margins 
timilarly toothed. Flower-heads, small, containing few florets, 
which are all yellow and of the strap-shaped kiod« The involucre 
consists of a single whorl of bracts, wliich are slender and keeled. 
The bracts remain partially closed over the seeds (which have 
no pappus), the see<i-head retaining an oval shape. 

Lapsana is the old Latin name. 

Bellflower Family (Campanulaceae) Plates 42-43 

CMAnACTERs.— Herbs with milky juice. Leaves alternate, without 
stipules. A lowers secreting honey, and discharging pollen before 
•tigmas are mature. Calyx with the limb cut into five lobes, superior 
or half superior. Corolla in one, inserted on the calyx, five-lobed. 
Stiimcns Bye ; anthers meeting round the style and discharging their 
pollen agamst it. Ovary two- to cicht-coll«^, style simple, stigmas 
two to eiKht, packed together until lengthening of style carries them 
clear of the nng of anthers, when they sprea<l apart. Fruit a berrs', 
<yr dry capsule, two or more celled, opening by lateral fissure, or by 
two or three valves at the top. Seeds many. 

Water Lobelia {Lobelia dortmanua) Plate 42 

The Water Lobelia does not occur naturally south of Wales 
or cast of Shropshire : but there, and from the Lake District 
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northwards to Shetland, as well as in Ireland, it may be looked 
for on the bottoms of mountain lakes, especially those with 
turiy moors on their margins. Its vegetative parts arc sub- 
merged entirely. 

Perennial : Flowers July and Rootstock, short, 

white, from which runners are given ofi, so that a single plant 
may form a mat. Leaves, half cylindrical, all radical, arranged 
in circles, with their blunt tips curved downwards. On cutting 
a leaf across, it will be found to be fasliioned as a pair of tubes, 
side by side, running the length of tlie leaf, which is from two 
to three inches. A slender, hollow flowering stem, with only 
two or three bract-like leaves, is sent up to a height of one oi 
two feet— according to the depth of water — and a little above 
thf surface ends in a spray of pale lilac, drooping flowers. There 
may be eight or nine of these, from three-quarters to an inch 
hmg. with short foot-sUlks. Each flower consists of a round 
conical calyx cut into five blunt lobes ; the corolla is split 
irregularly into five segments which form an upper and a lower 
hp. the upper upright and the lower turned down. The five 
stamens have their anthers united to form a tube around the 
style from which, later, the style emerges and spreads its two 
broad stigrnas. The fruit is a club-shaped capsule, openina 
by two or three valves. ^ 6 


Acrid Lobelia (L. «r«nj), found only in Devon and Cornwall 
powmg not in water, but on moist heaths. Perennial Flowers 
August and September. Radical leaves, oval or oblong, toothed 

f V i lance-shaped, with coarsely 

toothed edges. The slender stem U angular, the ridges rough 

one to two feet. The flowers, which are nearly of^the same 
sue « those of the Water Lobelia, are in loose erect sprt^ 

d?oo,^! “g. O' spreading instead oi 

xTi*^'** named by Linnaeus after Matthew Lob<*l a 

Flemish botanist and physician of the sixteenth century^ 


Sheep’s -bit Scabious (Jaslone monla«a) Plate 4J 

Although very digerent in colour, the flower-head, of ck.- ’ 

and there is no JeUaonshio h^u th dWerent. 

Bowers of similL"^ T^p^ilX of 

t,t are nrutahen for Con.p£“'^''flC;i lt?e£;‘’iLTrs?L''“on'; 
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in aU its beauty ' but too frequenUy one finds that the hedger s 
to aU Its Deauty . nanicle and left oniv the lower part of 

the ola^t °The Nettle-leaved Bell-flower appears to be the real 
p' , f*^nrerhnrv Bell but in modern tunes the gardener has 

an alU.d spcc.es o. al.en ong.n. Throat 

wort is ““‘I'" .-Rootstock, stout 

^ ^ heart-shaped leaves on long stalks, 

Bhort. from which an Stem-leaves become less heart- 

coarsely toothed and jjQrtly stalked the farther they are 

,haped oot. slender and shorty 

from half bearing many small racemes of more or 

covered with open flowers ^ 

Giant BnLL-FLowER (CJan/o/m^ furrowed 

Much like if^ves stalked. trianRiilar-heart-shaped 

StTm-le^ves, without stalks, broa.ily-oval. bluntly- 
t”^*>!!.d^The large blue (or white) flowers are here in a single 

(no?a X'icie o< “ 

flower only, and the raceme f ^ downy plant less 

leaves, heart-shaped o J flowers are erect, mostly 

»d ln\ Snai\ctd’!“^&towcm on dr, so.is. cb.c-dy chnlh, 

July to October. 

The Latin campanula, a beu. 

Harebell {Campanula wotundifolio) Plate 43 

Tins 1, r«^“-,ry'icrntt°'’SL^"vUy i^i“'a:Sen‘’'ol^: 
rr-h^id^rf ned_ or Har..,, 

name refer to the ^ , According to Latham, it 

ing where ^rcs ^are- but Ha'erbell. for it is a 

should not ^ u is abundant ever>'.vhere on 

contraction of _ s^ven species of Campanula 

heaths and pastures. Tb«7 ^'^ch three are rare. Th, 
included in the ^nti^ a ’bwutiful bell-shaped corolla with 

and the style with three to flve^stigmas. 
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Perennial : Flowers July to September. — Rootstock, creeping. 
Stems, several slender, angled. The first-formed leaves, near 
the ground, are more or less rotund (heart-shaped, or kidney- 
shaped) and stalked, but as they occur higher up the stem they 
are more and more slender. Flowers, blue, nodding or drooping. 

Rampion (C. rapuHcidus). Perennial. Flowers July and August. 
Root, turnip-shaped ; edible. Stem, rough, angular, three feet 
high. Lower leaves, broad, lance-shaped, stalked; upper ones 
much narrower. The small pale blue flowers are grouped in 
a loose panicle, and are more or less erect ; the divisions of 
the calyx awl-shaped. Found on samdy soil from Fifeshire 
southwards. 

Spreading Bell-flower (C. pcUuta). Biennial, or perennial. 
Flowers July and August. Stem, two feel high. Radical 
leaves, oblong, stalked. Stem-leaves, narrow, lance-shaped. 
Flowers, few. panicled, on long stalks, erect ; the lobes of the 
corolla widely spread, so that it is funnel-shaped rather than 
bell-shaped, and it is more purple than blue. Found in hedges 
and thickets not farther north than Yorkshire. 

Ivy-leaved Bellflower (W ahlenbergia hederacea) Plate 43 

This delicate plant was at one time included in the genus 
Campanula, but its seed capsule is of rounder form than that of 
any true bell-flower, and instead of opening below the calyx, 
this opens within the calyx. This is the character upon which 
it has been separated from the genus Campanula 

Although one of the beauties of bogland it is not confined 
to bogs, as it may be found among grass in the wetter parts of 
woods where there is peaty soil. It is found in England as far 
north as Yorkshire, and in the West of Scotland. Wahlenberg 
(1780-1851), whose name was adapted for this genus, was 
Professor of Botany in the University of Upsala, and the author 
of several important botanical works. 

Perennial : flowers July and Rootstock, creeping. 

Stems, trailing, mere threads. Leaves, five-pointed, pale green, 
slightly exceeding half an inch at their fullest development. 
Leaf-stalk, rather long, thicker at its junction with the leaf 
than at its lower extremity. Flowers, solitary, borne high and 
erectly above the leaves on long footstalks, and starting off from 
the stem opposite to a leaf. There is a top-shaped c^yx with 
five triangular lobes, which do not turn outwards but clasp the 
base of the tubular corolla. This is of a delicate pale blue tint. 
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uv ;q iiict twic6 its width at the mouth, 

tl^ch’has'^ve'^.'Xc-' 

Venus-s Looking-glass (Ugousia Hybr^d^ Plate a? 
This is one of “tS^'land^ ^t is known also 

s ^r/w: 

f rs'founToT^^ *“ 

as far north as Durham. — Stem, branched from 

Annxuil : Flowers June * .V ^nd rou‘»h with minute 

the base or entirely Leaves wavy oblong, slightly 

hairs, four inches to ^ foo»_^‘k • stalks, those from the stem 
toothed : those from the roots the st^ 

without. The the^ength of the angular calyx tube 

or branch-is singular m ^ns leafy, longer than 

enclosing the o'^ary . J^ts lobes 

rx=‘w.u'm 

The Heath Family (Ericaceae) Piatos^^ 

Characters.— Trees, shrubs, or s^ighlly 

Leaves undivided, Oirolla bT-ll-shaped. wUh four 

Sar Calyx-four or five^^ ,S?h distinct P-^ls. bumen* 
rtr five teclh or lobes; i*J terminal pores or slit>. Ovary 

Whortleberry 

The WborUcbciry. Blaebero'. hills It 

abundantly and^aj^^h;<=';*y creatures, growing to a height 

ofTtiiutTwo feet, “iRootstock creeping Stenis 

Shrub : flowers April alternate i he young 

angular, smooth. tint which is soon exchanged 

leaves have a TLt the rosincss back again when 

or a dark green, but Josy and p.tcher-shaped 

t:r,L,:°.i^onXE aXou^o, EEC . 

-- .-COES E,oo. oooo .E 
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There are three other British species : 

Bog Whortleberry (V. uliginosum). Found in moant<un 
bogs and copses not south of Westmorland and Durham. Differs 
from V. myrtillus in the posses.sion of round, woody stems, not 
erect ; leaves not toothed, glaucous beneath ; flowers in clusters 
of two or three ; berry smaller. Flowers May and June. 

Cowberry [V. vitis-idaea), with downy stems, evergreen 
leaves dotted beneath, edges curled back ; flowers in crowded, 
open racemes : anthers without awns, ^rry red, and of acid 
flavour. Not found in South-East England. Flowers pink, 
June and July. 

Cranberry {V. >fxycoccos). Creeping amongst Sphagnum in 
peat-bogs. Only a few inches in height. Leaves evergreen, 
with edges curled back, glaucous beneath. Corolla split into 
four n.arrow segments and rolled back, the yellow anthers pro- 
truding. Flowers rosy. June to August; berries red. 

Name uncertain ; but probably corruption of baccinium, 
from Latin, bacca, a berry. 

Marsh Andromeda {Androtmda polifolia) Plate 44 

A diminutive evergreen shrub, known also as Wild Rosemary 
and Polymountain. It is found in peat-bogs in Central and 
Northern England and Southern Scotland. 

Shrub, one foot: Flowers May to August. Stem, slender, 
woody, at hrst leans upon the ground, sending out roots, then 
ascends ; it has smooth brown bark, and half-erect twiggy 
branches. Leaves, alternate, glossy, evergreen, slender, lance- 
shaped. but their form is disguised somewhat by their margins 
being rolled back. Flowers, drooping, rosy, in small clusters 
at the ends of the branches. They have red. slender stalks, 
and consist of four small, blunt sepals and a globular corolla 
of one piece witb five tumed-out lobes at the mouth. Within 
there are ten stamens with two-awned anthers surrounding the 
simple style. The fruit is not a beriy*. but a dry. erect, some- 
what globular capsule, opening by five valves to release the 
numerous seeds, which are oval, hard aud smooth. 

Cross-leaved Heath (Erica tetralix) Plate 44 

The Cross-leaved Heath, though more widely distributed, is 
Aot so well known as the common Purple Heath (£. cinerea) 
of our elevated moorlands and commons, for the latter is found 
in much greater communities. The Cross-leaved species may 
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bo known at a glance by its larger, pale-rose coloured drooping 
flowers which pale almost to white on their undcr-sides^ It is 
imporUnt to nSte as a further mark for 

lMve<5 are arranged round the stem id whorls of /our. It is 
found in damp hollows and boggy spots, on the heath, and m 

the moister parts of pine-woods. , , c.,* 

Shrub one half to one and a half feet .• floivers July to Sep- 
-Stems erect branched, downy. Leaves m whorU of 
four r-und stem, margins turned under and ^ 

hairs, /lowers, ^^rooinng. clurtered ^h.ad ^at^ 

in'o^'piece. with four small lobes to its mouth. Stamens, eight, 
the anthers pres.sed into a compact ring. 

Fine LEAVED or PuRPLB HeatH {E. cinerea). Distinguished 
from fhf forej^oing species by its more slender reddish-purple 
flowers and Its smooth stems and leaves ; the latter exceed- 
inolv narrow their edges curled under, and arranged around 

mouth The stamens are eight, arranged much as m 

Flowers luly to September, and is the most characteristic pla t 

of the mCUds m early autumn, tracts of many acres being 

S,":s: Sj " fcii’f"; wfs’ 

but is restricted to sandy heaths in Cornwall and 

covered with narrow *“ '' ^ species but grow erect in 

flowers do not droop as in most of the .^e others 

Ja^ries. The p.nk^orollas are egg/aped ^ 

but bell-shaped with an It occurs only 

rom^‘2l" and mly'bJ^fo'^.n^ on the heaths and downs 

ThfLmrErica is the ancient Greek ErcM. signifying heath 
or heather. 
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Heather or Ling {Calluna vulgaris) Plate 44 

The Ling is distinguished from the Heaths by the botanist 
because its corolla is concealed by the longer, equally coloured 
calyx leaves, and below these are four bracts which resemble 
a calyx. Like the Heaths, its flowers are persistent, and are to 
be found bleached, but preserving much of their original fonn, 
nine or ten months after they have opened. It is found beautify- 
ing the moorlands all over Britain. 

Shrub, one to three feet : Flowers July to September. — Stem 
much branched, tough, wiry. Leaves, triangular, very minute, 
and densely packed, overlapping each other in four rows along 
the branches. Flowers. p«Lle pink or white in irregular leafy 
racemes. The corolla has not merely four short lobes at the 
mouth of the bell, but is deeply split into four parts. The anthers 
axe short, and contained within the corolla, but the style is long, 
and protrudes. 

From the Greek. Kallino, to beautify or adorn. 

Small -flowered Winter-green {Pyrola minor) Plate 45 

The Winter-greens — of which we have five species — are little 
known in the ^uth of England, for they are n^ainly northern 
in their distribution. The species we have figured as a type of 
the genus, however, extends from the north of Scotland to the 
south of England, and is therefore most likely to be met with 
by our readers. They are perennial herbs, with a creeping root- 
stock and a short, firm stem. Their leaves mostly spring from 
the rootstock, evergreen, and are mainly oval with a tendency 
to roundness, more or less toothed, and with long stalks. They 
are plants of the woodland, allied to the Heaths and Whortle- 
berry. and like them exhibiting some peculiarities in the way of 
stamens. There are ten of these, in five pairs, springing from 
beneath the ovary, and each cell of the anther opens by a pore 
at the tip. through which the pollen is shaken out. The piolleQ 
grains are united in fours. 

The Small-flowered Winter-green (P. minor) has a stem 
only an inch or two in length, and roundish-oval leathery leaves, 
which are usually arranged in rosette fashion, from whose centre 
rises the flower-scape to about six inches or more, bearing the 
small, drooping rose-tinged white flowers. These are globular 
in form, and consist of five sepals and five concave pet^s, with 
a globular five-celled ovary and a style ending in an expanded 
five-rayed stigma. There is no real nectar, but the stigma-lobes 
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are always moist, and ^siting insj^ts 

are of similar ''"8th to the t 4v"ialves. Flowers J uly 
which discharge the minute seeas oy u 

and August. ,p tnedta) similar to 

Intermedia^ T^'rhrielves do not greatlv exceed m this 
P. minor, but larger. *.,vice the size mcasunne half an inch 

species, but the flowers ^shorter than the stvle. and 

across; white The ® ^ It occurs from arwick- 

the stijrma divisions are minute lot>es. 

Sire a^ "'<>'“""?'?^rER°GRE^N (F rolund.fcM. Sinular to 
ROUND-LEAVED finer leaf stalks, the raceme 

P. minor, but "’'^.^/^fowers as large as those of P media, but 
longer, and pure ‘'°''®h.“*amens and curved downwards 

with the style longer . juiy to September. Found 

L'‘Lmrwo<Srfrom\vTrw..cUsh,re aod Worces.crsh.e to Shot- 
foliage somewhat resembling pear-leaves. 

Yellow Bird's-nest 

The simUari.y of *he popular ,he resem- 

between this plant -pj ,.y are alike in their mode of bfe. 

^!fdThe‘ym7bre^ror"p.ne wco2 may y.eld both sprees, drough 

the Orchis is in o« decayed vegetable matter : 

Perennial roots immersed among decay- 

Flowen July. of Mycorrhiza. the benevolent 

ing leaves, are wated ^y f products of leaf-decomposi- 

fungus that enables it ^ the power to obtain this 

tion%r the flowering P‘^“J^^^* 3 ^°Vrom^hc rootstock there 
benefit directly from fleshy, clad in broad over- 

arises the annual ^ per part with its spike of 

lapping pale yellow scales. “PP tt,e whole plant straightens 

folded down upon the lower , d 

out and the Il^oermost becoming erect. After 

out horizontally. yj^^jpe^ercct. This upper flower of the 
fertUization. they all S having its parts m fives— h^ 

spray differs from the ^ -bes to the ovary, each lobe 

^cnals five petals, ten stamens, fi , lower flowers 

with ^O nectaries Above the ovary there is a short, 

have all these parts m fours. Aoov 
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stout style expanding into a disk-shaped stigma. Froit, a five- 
valved capsule, containing numerous small seeds. 

The name of the genus is Greek, and refers to the fact that 
the flowers all turn one way. 

The Primrose Family (Primniacecu) Plates 45-47 

Characters. — Perennial (chie6y) or annual herbs. Radical or stem 
leaves, without stipules. Flowers regular. Calyx four- to ninc-cleft 
(mostly &ve-cle(t and inferior). Corolla wheel-shaped, beil-sbaped, 
or funnel-shaped, usually 6ve-cleft. Stamens 6ve, attached to corolla- 
tube opposite the lobes, sometimes alternating with equal number of 
aborted stamens (stamtnoiUs}. Ovary one-celled, with simple style 
and undivided stigma. Fruit, a ooe-ccllcd capsule. In Frintula and 




Water Violet: Loogstyled form. Water Violet] Short -styled form. 

Hcttouui the flowers are dimorphic — that is, of two forms borne on 
separate plants. In the first farm tlie style is very long, so that the 
stigma comes to the top of the tube ; in the second the style is short 
and thp stigma reaches half-way up only. In Pnmula and Lysipuuhta 
the seed capsule opens at the top, in Ana^allis it splits around its cir- 
cumference, but in Hottonia the same form of vessel splits into five 
segments, which are connected only at top and base. 

Water Violet {Hottonia palustris) Plate 45 

Found in ponds and ditches in Central and Eastern England, 
not north of Durham nor south of Surrey and Somerset. 

Perennial d^no/ic herb : Flowers May and June. — Roots, long, 
•ilvery-lookiug. sometimes imbedded in the mud, sometimes 
suspcMidcd half-way in the water. The branches bear dense 
tufts of light feathery leaves, which are all submerged. The 
dower-stem is from one to tw'o feet in length, standing well above 
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water, and bearing the honeyed flowers whor^ weU apa.^^ 
Each eower is on its own '^.“'e.parted calyx, a white 

•or^Scor^oroi -wirXV cut .to hve ,oog |o^. ^d 

aIS.'u£Ta? ;ra 1 r.'”thrs hears flowers o. two 

'The gifrsCi°namid .o honour o. Pierre Hotton, Prolessor 
of Botany at Leyden, who died rn .709. 

Primrose (Primulu vulgaris) P'ate 45 

one of the most abundant flowers of^ the__ spring, found ,n 
hedge-banks and in 

Perenmal : the^tuft ol soft wrinkled leaves 

Ld tS. crowd of and is softW 

the leaf is covered by » “®,^'I°/“igQder footstalks of a pinkish 
hairy. The flowers are on flower-stem, which is 

hue.^all springing from one c®™"! of the leaves. In the 

w short as to garden Poly.inthus), commonly 

var. variabihs the origin of develops to considerable 

taken lor the Oxhp. this havT an inflated, five- 

length, as in tfie ^ with contracted 

angled calyx, and » ‘ The corolla is an inch and - 

mouth and broad oaje tint of greenish-yellow, 

Jhl* = Of-ths' -P-c»Lrfur'rr 5 r 'p' four “ " 

rget: is"dfrr,°i Urn the Latm, pr.mur, flrst. 

Plate 46 


Cowslip veris) 


„„tTu^.-dld”Sa‘:d!‘s:io“'s?;Ts\b^^^^ 

rich yeUow hue. on short pedicels, a number 

r^lu^je^d by^'u.rprrst“y'ia wUh tbs sprsadmg strgruu at 
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the top. The five stamens are attached to the walls of the tube, 
and the flowers are dimorphic {see p. 200). 

Bardpield Oxlip {P. elatior). The true Oxlip. Found in 
copses and meadows in the Eastern Counties only. Flowers 
April and May Calyx less inflated, corolla pale, like primrose, 
but the mouth of tu^ not contracted ; pedicels shorter ; thick 
stalk developed and long like cowslip. 

Bird’s-eye Primrose {P. farinosa). The two former species 
have wrinkled leaves and angular calyx-tubes ; this and the next 
have not, but their leaves are very mealy underneath. Flowers, 
pale purple-lilac with a yellow eye, in a compact umbel ; June 
and July. Found in bogs and meadows north of York, but rare 
in S^tland. 

Yellow Loosestrife {Lysimachia vulgaris) Plate 46 

Found on river-banks and in wet, shady places, chiefly in 
England. 

Perennial : Flowers June to August. — Stem, erect, downy, 
three or four feet high, arising from a creeping rootstock. Leaves, 
broad lance-shaped, with entire edges, stalkless, smooth or downy 
beneath, but u-ith black glands on the upper surface ; opposite on 
the stem, or in whorls of three or four. Flowers, yeUow. growing 
from the axils of the upper leaves, in C3anes, with slender bracts. 
The flower parts are in fives or sixes. The calyx-lobes are 
margined with red and have hairy edges. Corolla is somewhat 
bell-shaped, deep yellow, dotted with orange inside, and half an 
inch across. The stamens are united below to form a glandular 
tube, and the almost globose ovary, with its slender style, 
develops into a round capsule that splits open at the top with 
five teeth. The flowers are dimorphic {see p. 200). 

Tufted Loosestrife (L. thyrsiflora) also erect-grovi’ing. but 
not quite so tall as vulgaris. Leaves, dotted with black, opposite, 
rarely whorled ; the lower ones small. Flowers in dense, 
many-flowered racemes. Corolla half the size of vulgaris, the 
lobes separated by a minute tooth. It occurs about marshy 
ground and on the banks of canals northward from Nottingham 
and Lancaster. Rare in England, more frequent in ScoUand. 
Flowers June and July. 


Yellow Pimpernel {Lysimachia nemorum) Plate 46 

To town-dwellers one of the most familiar of plants is the 
Creeping Jenny (L. nummularia), and as Creeping Jenny and 
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Yellov. Pimpernel (L ar^'vcl-v mul’h'Al.k'r. 

be .veil to consider “>=” °S«h^r for^hey aje ve^y^ 

and aflect smular natural habU^ thickets, and near 

found in moist, shady places P prostrate stems about 

ponds and streams. . Creeping Jenny has prostrai^ 

two feet in length, with OPP?®' ® ^he leaf stalks roots 

and with glandular dots the for a new 

attach the stem to the and pVodtc^od singly from 

plant. Flowers, yellow, oval pointed. Corolla. 

°brc1'nua-]s o, L sbrnnens m: 

;';f„n.md“b7t[en"'bases®"Flo<vcrB June and July. Loos no. 

fruit in this country. Loosbstrife (/- mmorum) 

YELLOW th.an creep 

has shorter, • ,ore oval running to a point, 

on the ground. Leav’cs. larg ■ preen The yellow dowers 

without glands, and of^thc form known as rotate, 

are smaller (two-thirds of a '* j out and on very slender, 

with the unfringcd ^obes more spread out.^^ are not 

long curved stalks. . %ruit. small globular seed- 

“"reh^vtcy muJh UEc t^ose of L Scailet P..npcrucl (dnu^ulb. 

arvensts). 

Chickweed VVintergreen {Trlcn,atis Plate 

This exceed, ngly moun- 

.• Pf»-» yane -^.ya'^'i^^rTb^^^^istS'hran^rg 

thin, wiry. four to e g c minute leaves. 

and. short of the top., there y oblong-oval leaves. 

At the summit there is a of five or^six 

each leal a^hort stalk and var>'ing in length from 

glossy, narrowed into a V fhe flowers— from one 

Inc and a half on long thread-like stalks from 

to four, but usually two sp g flower-parts vary from five 
the centre of the leaf-cluste . calyx consists of seven 

to nine, but ^ Ss and thl^rolU of seven white or 

very long and slender sepals ana ^ 

pink petals, connected at the seven stamens. The 

encircling the ovary and supporting the seven 
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pistil consists of a globose ovary and a thread-like style with a 
thickened stigma. Fruit, a round capsule splitting into five 
valves that roll back. 

Sea Milkwort {Glaux maritima) Plate 47 

On the low rocks that are splashed with spray at high water, 
we shall in all probability find considerable quantities of Sea 
Milkwort, or Black Saltwort, as it is alternatively named. It 
occurs abundantly not ooly on the seashore, but also in estuaries, 
and even in the inland salt-districts. On the Cornish coast it 
grows with its tough rootstock wedged between the layers of the 
^aty killas-rock ; whilst it is equally at home in the salt- 
marshes. 

Perenntal : Flowers May to Stem, three to five 

inches in height. Leaves, small, smooth, stalkless, and like so 
many other shore-plants, thick and fleshy. Their margins are 
quite even, without teeth or lobes of any sort, and they are 
minutely pitted all over ; the upper surface much darker than 
the underside, but of blue-green hue. The flowers will be seen 
to have no petals, which distinguishes it from all other Primu- 
laceae. but the c;ilyx. which is bell-shaped, with five lobes, is 
coloured with a flesh tint, finely spnnkled with minute crimson 
dots Fruits, globose, similar to those of the Primrose and 
Pimpernel. 

From the Greek, glaukos, sea-green. 


Pimpernel {Anagallis arvensis) Plate 47 

The Scarlet Pimpernel, or Poor Man's Weather-glass, is one 
of those wild flowers with which every countrj'-dweller is 
acquainted, (or it has long enjoyed a reputation as a cheap 
barometer m consequence of its habit of closing the petals on 
the approach of ram. But this is only a reliable indication in 
the morning lor it invanably closes soon after two p.m., rain 
or shine There is a form often found with blue flowers, which 
was formerly regarded as a distinct species, but experiments with 
the seetl.s have proved it to be a mere variety. One or other of 
these forms is common in all fields and wastes. Plants have 
been found with both red and blue flowers on the same stem. 

Annual . hlorvers Alay to S’ovember. — Stein, square, lying 
along the ground and sending up many erect branches six inches 
to one foot Leaves, stalkless, oval, the margins without teeth, 
usually borne m pairs, but occasionally in threes or fours. 



. Milkwort iOlau* "‘“'■"’'■‘j';, 'o *"os 

linn |-iii.p< rc.. l I’ 


4. Br.-.k«oo.l I 
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Flowers, scarlet. Th7 Jpafs are narrow, 

stalks, from the axUs oj as the wheel shaped corolla. 

— t oTrr: 

ha,. .a..s ofl and d.s- 

ctek cam., and is n.ade up o. uuu, aga.n, 
and asaUo. « (d ,.ugu,.,s Pla.u 47 

Bog Pimpuruu, .s one <>‘ w,d"y — 

plant! of the bog and ^.^^^caTlelnowered spcc.es. , 

in these islands as vhe wt v . ^ — Stem, creeping, rooting 

Pere^tmal : U broad-oval, 

in the moist ground and 13o^ funnel-shaped, much larger 

!?hf which fre\., "d.t.nct u. the scarlet spccres, her, 

have their filaments united below. Plate a? 

Brookweed (Samolus valerandx) Plat M 

The places 

also where tb^^e f *; to September.— Siems. smooth. 

Perennial : as lour or five— from three to four 

round-there rnay be M Leaves, radical, oval, in a 

inches to nearly a foot m he gn . or other 

rosette, almost glossy. y®“° ^^^crnately placed. The small 
division : stem-leaves J^';^“f,berlcLrcal>-x with five triangular 
white llower consist of a hem^J > ■ 

lobes; a salvcr-sh^ed cor^l^ 

five stamens, with short “ . oartiallv to the calyx. In 

and a stamens without anth-rs between the 

th'" uoroul. Frrf^. “ elohular capsCc hUed rv.th rough 

““"xhn Rutterwort Family {U«,Wularlac,a,) Hu^8 

C„-;^„T=iSi;S^uatic borb^ 
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anthers two-valved. Ovary oae>ce]Ied, with short thick stvie, and 
two-lipped stigma. Fruit, a capsule, two-valved, or bursting 
irregularly. The plants are insectivorous. 

Butterwort {.Pinguicula vulgaris) Plate 48 

This is another of our beautiful bog-plants ; and not interest- 
ing on account of its beauty only, but for its carnivorous pro- 
pensities also. In these plants the upper surface of the leaves 
is covered with glandular hairs, which secrete a very sticky fluid. 
Insects, seeds, or pollen, becoming attached by this fluid, set 
up an irritation of the leaf, which folds over its lateral edges 
slowly and secures the e.xciting object. The leaf then secretes 
an acid fluid which possesses the power of rapidly dissolving and 
digesting the oflending substance. 

Perennial : Flowers May to July. — Stem, none. Leaves, 
thick, greasy, until incurved edges in a rosette. From the centre 
of this cluster there are sent up several ieafle.ss, purplish stalks, 
from four to six inches in height, each bearing a solitary violet 
dower on the recurved tip. Calyx, five-lobed, the lobes unequal. 
Corolla, rivo-lipped, unequal, the upper lip ha%ang two lobes, 
the lower three ; there is also a slender spur. 

Pale Butterwort (P. lusitanica), found only in the bogs of 
South-west England, from Cornwall to Hants ; West Scotland 
and Ireland. A much smaller plant, with inconspicuous lilac 
corolla, the lips nearly equal, the spur short, broad, blunt Leaves, 
thin and sm.^1. Flowers June to October. 

From the Latin, pinguis, from the greasy texture of the leaves. 

Greater Bladderwort {Utricularia vulgaris) Plate 48 

The Bladderworts, like the Butterworts. are in.sectivorous 
plants of boggy ground, but they are aquatics. They are not 

attached to the bottom of the pools 
and ditches where they are found, 
but float in the water. Interspersed 
\vith the segments of the leaves are little 
pitchers or bladders — in U. vulgaris vary- 
ing from an eighth to a quarter of an 
inch across— of which a diagram is here 
given. These bladders open by an elastic 
BUdderworfs trap. door-like valve, which allows the entrance 

of a water-flea, then closes upon it. 
Many small creatures are thus imprisoned, and when they die 
their decomposing remains are absorbed by the plant as food. 
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A quaiic perennial : ** v'ir^ "Sy divided 

cl branching. ^hread-Uke personate (similar to 

leaves grow hwo Uds ^ which the lower is 

those of the Toadflax) w purther'tesemblance to Toadflax 
strangely termed the palate^ two stamens, inserted on the 

is afforded by a two unequal stigma-lol^s. which 

upper Up, and a *^ 11 , u about three-quarters of an inch 

are irritable. The corolla ^a^^ pj^j^te more 

long, yellow ; the upp From two to eight blossoms 

prominent, ^l^ch varies in length from four to eight 

are borne on a scape, 

inches. r^oou/rmr ([/ iii/erwfdia). Leaves nearly 

Intermediate segments. Bladders 

round, close-set in slcJder stalks from leafless 

an eighth to a quarter of t^ree or four pale yellow 

branches. The stout ^per lip is twice the length 

flowers, half an inch long, w^ ffo^ers July to Septem^-r. 
of the palate, spur conical sh^. Leaves, similar to those 

Small Bladderwokt (U. g twelfth of an inch, on 

of last species, but s^^l^r. B g^peg two- to six-flowered, 
slender stalks from inch^upper lip as long a.s the 

Flowers pale bUiot Flowefs June to September. 

rm^riSun‘l';:;cidus. a bladder. 

The Olive Family (Oteaceae) PUt^ 

CHARACTBBS.-^hr^s and ue«. brolci^nup* pinnate 

though in A^h both are entirely k g or without 

Trees, page 4b). may be in one flower or separate. The 

Svr;rdev^e5Jp3 hi^o a ‘ 

Privet (LfgMSirMm vulgare) Plate 48 

~^,r„rXst“Horrt;- Tap'r 

*Privet';hL;“er,Srh ish thn representation of the Olive fanttly 
in rbLs country. 
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Shrub : Six to ten feet high, with smooth bark. Flowers June.-^ 
Its straight, slender branches are given ofi in pairs (opposite). 
Leaves, glossy, opposite, lance-shaped, leathery, about two 
inches long, shortly stalked, of a dark green tint, and with clean- 
cut edges quite free from teeth. They are almost evergreens 
for they endure through the winter, but fall in spring when the 
plant renews its activity. Flowers, small white, in large pyra- 
midal panicles at the summits of the stems and branches. Each 
flower consists of a cup-shaped calyx with four minute teeth at 
the mouth, a funnel-shaped corolla with a four-lobed spreading 
rim, two stamens, and an egg-shaped ovary with forked stigma. 
Fruit, a heavy cluster of globular, green berries, each about 
a third of an inch in diameter, purple-black colour. In each 
berry there are two or four seeds immersed in a spongy violet 
pulp of bitter flavour. 

From the Latin, ligo, to bind or tie up, the pliancy of its 
branches making it suitable for binding faggots. 


The Periwinkle Family (Apocynaceae) Plate 48 


Characters. — Herbs or undersbrubs. Leaves opposite^ entire. 
Flowers solitary. Calyx with four or five long-pointed lobes. Corolla 
salver-shaped or funnel-shaped^ with oblique lobes. Stamens four or 
five, attached to corolla-tube. Ovary of two carpels; style shorty 
dilated above. 


Lesser Periwinkle {Vinea minor) Plate 48 

The Lesser Periwinkle is perhaps more familiarly known as 
a garden plant than as a wild-flower, but it is now truly wild, 
in the Southern English counties at least, and its favourite p)osi- 
tion is a woodland bank, which it thickly covers with its dark 
evergreen leaves. 

Perennial : Flowers April and May. — Stem, branching, trail- 
ing, rooting at nodes. Leaves, ovate, evergreen. Flowers, 
blue, solitary, on short stems. The five petals are united for 
half their length to form a tube, and the five free lobes are oblique : 
the corolla as a whole being salver-shaped. The plant rarely, 
if ever, produces seed in tliis country. 

The Greater Periwinkle {V. major) is also naturalized in 
places. It is much larger in ever>- respect than V. minor. 

From the Latin. Vincio. to bind or connect. 
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The Gentian FarnHy [G.niianauac) P^ 4 ?: 5 <. 

opposite, without stipules. or lobes. Corolla wheel -sbare<l. 

cXri»<«i=r. with Jreigbt lobAS io., 

bell-shaped, or funnel-shapeo. wu iwo-coUed. witn 

"4\^hy!e'rd1>v“.ed's<l'^r Fruit, a ttvo-vaivad capsu.a, 

Gentianella (Ctcndia 

Gentianrfla is testncted to th® iriound 

Englaod and in P““.orss or in damp bollou^ on 

in moist places “'“"S ““ 1 ^ .cmain open only in sunshine 
heaths inland. The flow Stem, slentler. anpled. 

Annual : Floweri J > «;parincly branched, but as it has 
six or eight inches in spar P Y seldom more than 

Tbabit If leaning partly ‘^s and without stalks ; 

three or four inches ^ .4 the stem-leaves awl- 

those from '■''"^“fVl^n^branch in the upper peart into 

shaped. The branches again branc ^ 

or three long ^^wcr-stalks. e.acb PP ^ salver-shaped 

flower. This has a fourdol*d>eU^shj^ stamens, and the pistil 

endsln'^a 

wpsule contains many seeds. 

Centaury {Erythraca centaurium) Pl^te 49 

X very neat and beautiful w^^ch grows in woods 

sandy or chalky f ,rSepumber.—?>tcm. square, erec t^ 

.Xnnual: /^ht leaves, oblong, in pairs growing 

'mirr"art^e?r' bLs"® Fio«^? iunuCshApcd, piuE. produced 

¥rr’.°ic & .orms,more or less distioct, diaering somo- 

r^^rrSltc ‘Ctd'r st‘’i1oog as the coroUa tuhe. V iote r, 

July to October. cat>itatum). Stem short, simple. 

^ DWARF CENTAURY 

l-LTorcmoUa'iS^'^lo-Vs July aud AugusT. 
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DwarF'TUfted Centaury {E. linarifolia). Stem two to sr 
inches, simple or branched ; leaves narrow-oblong, ribbed : 
flowers stalkless in a dense terminal cluster ; calyx as long as 
corolla tube. Flowers June to August on sandy shores. 

The name is from the Greek, Erttihros, red, in allusion to the 
pink flowers. 

Felwort {Gentiana amarella) Plato 49 

The Gentians are all beautiful flowers, and some of the Alpine 
species arouse the enthusiasm of climbers in the European Alps. 
There arc flve species inhabiting these islands, of which amarella 
is the most widely distributi^. It must be sought in dry 
pastures and on cbdk downs. 

Annual : Flowers July to September. — Stem, four inches to 
a foot. Leaves, radic^, spoon-shaped ; stem-leaves lance- 
shaped and opposite. The stem branches above and bears 
the numerous pale purple flowers in panicles. Individually the 
flowers have the sepals united into a flve-lobed calyx, the petals 
similarly joined in a flve-lobed corolla ; there are flve stamens 
and a two-lobed stigma. Within the throat of the corolla there 
is a fringe of hairs. There is an early flowering variety (var. 
praecox), with the flower parts in fours and the calyx-lobes 
tmequal. The closely allied species germanica is a larger and 
stouter form, with larger flowers. 

Other Hritish species are : 

Field Gentian (C. campestre). Annual, similar to amarella. 
but flower parts in fours, calyx more deeply divided, the lobes 
very unequal, the two broader overlapping the much narrower 
inner ones. Corollaoneinch, palelilac, occasionally white. Flowers 
July to October in moist pastures ; more frequent in the north. 

AIarsh Gentian (G. pneumonanlhe). Perennial, one to two 
feet, steins slender, branched but slightly. Calyx with two 
bracts : lobes five, equal. Corolla one and a half inches, trumpet- 
shaped, bright dark blue within, dull blue with green stripes on 
outside, no hairs in throat. Flowers August and September 00 
moist heaths. 

Sprung Genhan (C. verna). Perennial, two inches, root- 
leaves forming rosettes, stems in tufts, each terminated by a 
solitary, bright blue, salver-sbaped flower, one inch across. 
Flowers May and June, on wet limestone rocks in North England 
and North-west Ireland. 

The genus name (lentiana is Latin, and is the same as was 
used by the ancients for these plants. 
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Yellow-wort {Blackstonia perfoliaia) Plate 4Q 

In some places the Yellow-^-ort is the Yellow Centaury, and. 
in truth it has something of the primness of its relation, the 
Centaury iErythraea). It is a smooth plant that grows upon 
downs. deaths- and banks, on chalk and clay, south of 'J‘^st“or. 
land and Durham, and in some places is very abundant. \S i ti 
the exception of the delicately tinted yellow flowers, the whole 
plant is of the peculiar glaucous hue. The flowers remam open 

fo Seplember.—Stem. erect, round, 
two inches to a foot high. Radical leaves, spoon-shaped, m a 
rosette round the base of the stem : stem-leaves in pairs with 
their bases joined, so that they completely 

and make it difTicuU for crawling insects to cUmb the smooth 
stems to reach the flowers. Its flower-parts very 
euish Yellow-wort from the other genera of Gentianaceof. as they 
Ire in eights (sometimes six). The ca vx consists of eight 
slender, lance-shaped sepals, wi^ awl-shapwd pointy . the 
c.-rolla is roUtc. consisting of a short broad tube 
bright yellow lobes. The ovary, with its style and cloven stigma. 
IS ^ttle-shapcd as a whole, but after fertilization the style drop^ 

'^^The genus name. Blackstonia. bestowed upon the plant by 
Hudson, the English botanist. 

Buckbean {Menyanthts ttifoliaia) Plate 50 

The Buckbean, Deckbean, Bogbean or Marsh Trefoil, is 
another of the very beautiful plants that must be sought in boggy 
eround It is best appreciated when one alights upon a lone- 
lome. bog.fringed tarn in a wooded valley, and hnds the Buck, 
bean rootstocks forming a matted raft stretching half across the 
urn their smooth trefoils shining, and setting off the pure 
whiteness of hundreds of flower-spikes. Such a sight will not 

readily be forgotten by the flower-lover 

AqLtic herb : Berenntal. Rootstock, thick, creeping, from 
which the leaves are given off alternately the broad bases ol 
their stalks clasping the rootstock. Each leaf is broken “P 
tlirce smooth oval leafleU. The flower-spike bears a number 
ithree to twelve) of beautiful blossoms, with five-parted calyx 
and a funnel-shaped corolla with five lolws which are curved 

outwardly. Externally the corolla is L* 

pure white, covered with white fleshy filaments. The five 
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stameos are attached to the corolla- tube* and are very distinct 
on account of their reddish colour. There are long-styled and 
abort-styled forms of the flower* as in Pritnulaceae (p. 200). 

Probably from the Creek, minuanthes, flowering a short time. 

Round -leaved Buckbean 

{Limnaiithemum peltcUxim) Plate 50 

This beautiful aquatic is found in the ponds and still waters 
of the Eastern Counties, Oxford and Sussex. 

Aquatic herb : Perennial. Floiuers July and August. — Root- 
stock, creeping. Leaves, roundish* heart-shaped, lie upon the 
surface of the water ; those from the root having very long 
slender stalks* but those which buoy up the flowers have much 
shorter and stouter stalks, which form sheaths for the umbel. 
These leaves are quite smooth, spotted with purple above, and 
purplish on the under-surface. The flower-stalks vary from an 
inch to three inches in length, each supporting a single bright 
yellow blossom. Cal>*x. divided into five slender segments. 
Corolla, funnel-shape; technically rotate or wheel shaped, the 
upper portion being widely spread. This part is also divided 
into five portions, so that at first sight, like the primrose, it 
appears to C0QS)2»t of five separate petals. At the mouth of the 
tube each segment bears a fringed scale. There are five stamens 
and a single pistil, ending in a two-lobed stigma. The flowers 
open in succession, only one being expanded at a time. The 
buds remain under water until the turn of one comes to open ; 
then that one emerges, opening on the way. When pollination 
has been eflected, and the corolla is fading, the flower-stalk curves 
and brings the essential organs under water again, where the 
ovary develops into the flagon-shaped fruit, and the winged 
seeds arc ripened. The fruit then opens* and the se^xls rise to 
the surface. 

The generic name is derived from the Creek, limne, a pool, and 
anthos, a flower. 

The Bindweed Family {Convoivuiaceae) Plate 50 

CHARAriERS. — Herbs* usually twining, often with milky juice. 
Leaves, aUernale or absent, without stipuUs, Flowers variously 
clustered, or solitary. Sepals, four or five. Corolla, regular, tubular, 
bell-shaped or funnel-shaped. Stamens, five* attached to corolla -lube} 
anthers arrow-shaped. Ovary, two- to four-celled, with slender style* 
stigmas, two to four. Fruit, a two- to four-valvcd capsule. 
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Rindweed [Convolvulus arvensls) Plate 50 
Its grace of form and 

SFT^tis‘aey“n.^rno‘r- --- 

wet weather, and at mght. tbat .is J 

in quality. , <:,f)igmber — The rootstock creeps 

Xrenmal : Flowers /“"^^^^j^rground. taking possession of 

and branches for slcnSr twining Leays. 

much soil. Stems. honeyed and scented, 

shaped. Flowers. ^.^ougued insects. Sepals five 

and much frequented *;^\\u^^*nel-shaped corolla ; though 

Srrf!^veToM\^'aVd“obl?nd?^te the origin of the funnel. Fruit. 

guished of our but very much l.irger climbing 

ieneral form it is “"""/‘.•it or seven feet In addition to 

Ip the thickets to a *nveloping pair of large, 

the calyx this species has an en ..__P 8^^ conceal the 

U," newe. .0 ^=^r..u. - -“X 
wth P>o.. Flower, June .o 

^"|u"r,.ou Co.vouvr.nus ,C. “„der‘'rn.r and 

rarely. U has a long ■:"'P'°S /“ gowers are not 

noshy, kidneyshaped ,„‘’c. srpi.iin). but they are 

numerous. There are two brae s. aa i ^ ;y„g,.s, ou 

smaller than the unequal sepals. 

’“"/ro.^‘'Se“Latm, convoUo. to entwine. 

Lesser Dodder {Cuscula .pUhymum) Plate 50 
There are at .east two ^3 in^^genous to,,^» “^dai:: 
and we have thu n'«!ot‘"°f^ ‘‘dodder is usu.dly lound elinsmg 
seed from abroad^ stem? of (urre and small shrubs such M 

S^mra^'d ^rh^er‘‘“'Th,s ejose^^^^^^^^^^ 

‘g“^en“Jo''u''riug Siap. the P^^ -irSrpIr.uher.-Stem, 

a a clta-on hue^.'^moVersf very smaU, ,n hunches 
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of red and white blossoms — that is to say, the calyx is red, the 
corolla white. Calyx, four- or five-part^. Corolla, persistent 
pitcher-shaped, with a corresponding number of lobes, and 
stamens to match. The two styles protrude from the mouth 
of the corolla. 

Greater Dodder {C. europaea), with stouter branching stems 
varying from red to yellow in colour. Flowers yellow-ish, and the 
styles do not prot^de. This species is not found north of 
Vorkshire, and is everywhere rare. Parasitic on nettles and 
hedges. Flowers August and September. 

Flax Dodder [C. epilinwn) is the alien referred to as intro- 
duced from the Continent, and seriously injuring Flax crops. 
Stems pale green, and but slightly branched. Flowers pink in 
»mall clusters. 

The Borage Family {Boraginaceae) Plates 51-5^ 

Characters. — Herbs, usually rough or hairy. Stems round. Leaves 
tltemate and entire, without stipules. Flowers in cymes. Calyx 
■vitb five parts or lobes. Corolla wheel-shaped, tubular, bell-sbap^, 
or salver-shaped. Stamens five, attached to the corolla. Ovary of 
two two-celled carpeb, with simple style. Frttit of four nutlets. 

Viper’s Bugloss {Echium wlgare) Plate 51 

A very stately plant is the Viper's Bugloss. and perhaps 
prettiest when only one or two flovs-ers are open on each syme 
— as illustrated by our artist. The recurved cymes are then 
very short, and the unopened flowers packed closely together. 
After flowering, the cymes lengthen, and the aspect of the plant 
changes. It is common on gravelly and chalky soils, and rich in 
honey, so that it is much frequented of sweet-tongued insects. 

Annual or f>i«»nt'a/ ; Flowers June to August. — Stem, three 
feet high. Leaves, strap-shaped, narrowed to the base. long 
and rough with stiff hairs, as indeed is all the plant. Flowers, 
a long terminal panicle of red and blue in short c^Tnes. The 
unopened corollas are purplish-red, when opened bright blue. 
The parts of the flower are in fives ; calyx five-parted, tubular 
corolla with five-lobed " limb,” as the "free portion is called, 
stamens five, stigma two-lobed. The lobes of the corolla are 
aoequal, and one of the stamens is shorter than the other four, 
which protrude from the corolla considerably ; in fact, they 
*cr\’e as a platform npon which insects alight. 

Plantain-leaved Viper's Bugloss (£. plantagineum) is » 
rare species, found in Cornwall and Jersey. It has a branching 
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.tern, and larger flowers of a dark blue-purple colour, in lovg. 

flour, an ox, and glosru, a tongue, from its 

leaves being rough. 

Gromwell {Ulhospermum purpurco-caerulcum) 5* 

There are three species of Cromwelh Thc^^^^^^^^ 

with blue-purple aower^ is the limestone soils 

but is rare, being found only on the cnaiK 

of the south from Devon to Kent and in \N ales. i ne 

common species have yellowish creeping.woody. 

Perennial : Flowers June 

Stems, creeping, about one length of the^ barren 

aowers. Flowering stems about twee ^ .^^^^rcelv stalked, 
ones, and erect. Leaves, slender, lane and lie close 

covered with soft brisUes which have ^ cymes with large 

to the leaf-surfaM. Corolla.^ salver shaped, 

leafy bracts, and very short stalks. a,.,wj\v folds at the 

bright blue-purple, with five lobes an across Fruit, one 

mouth of the tube, three-quarters of 

or two hard white nutlets, of almost g ' Flowers June 

Common Gromwell (L. ofuinale). inse 

and July. Rootstock stout, woody, hj^rom wh.c^n 

several erect, branching, rough stem, narrow- 

feet. Leaves, stalkless and partially P juijerous bristles 
Unce-shaped. downy above, and cover of those of 

beneath. Flowers, only one-third of crown of scales 

the Purple Gromwell, greemsh-ycHow, At,.„p noli-^hecl cr« v 

in the throat of the corolla. Fruit, two or ./u..s 

nutlets broader at their base. ‘'}r* and also occuis 

species, which extends north as far as Ko • 

in Ireland, in copses and hedgerows. Pinwers Mav and 

Corn Gromwell (t, uruci.). .J,';"'o.„„g'cr,-c. 

Juue. Root bright red. Stem. efbToa^ 

(thougn not straight), and . Stcin-k-aves narrow- 

.haped, stalked, bristly on both s d». ^ 

oblong, stalkless, half cla-sping f jjg jn the throat 

Oimmon Gromwell. but creamy-white. ^ pale brown. 

« in the purple species. simila. 

polished and pitted, narrowed Jnfields and wastes, 

to that of Common Gromwell, but in c Greek words 

The name of the genus is fruits. 

Hike,, stone, and rperma. seed, in allusion to the hard Iru 
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Forget-me-not [MyosotU patuaris) Plate 51 

This plant was known as Water Mouse-ear Scorpion-Grass jwd 
^ M scorpMit.. and it »as not “"‘U 
that the name of Forget-me-not was traMferred to it from the 
Soeedwell. It is now, however, very familiar as the Forge 
not. It grows beside or in sUeams and other wet places, often 

F/oa-trt Hay la /»(y.-Rootstock. crwpjng.^ 
,liich mnnm are given ofi. Stem, stoat. 

Leaves, slender, spoon-shaped. sm<wth and 

from the root stalked, those on the 

grouped in cymes, which are at first very short, but as 

fpeo m succession the stalk lengthens and curvM 

that has suggested the curl in a scorpion s tail. Calyx. beU 

shaped with five teeth. CoroUa. light jh® 

mouth, salver-shaped, the limb divided into five lobes, and the 
mouth of the tube partly closed by five notched scaJes. The five 
stamens and the short style are hidden m ^e tutj. 
particulars respecting the flowers are common to aU the 
^ Tufted Forget-me-not (A/, caespuosa) is similar to the last, 
but the rootstock sends forth no runnem, and .the stems ^ 
branched from the base. The flowers arc only a sixth of “ 
in diameter. It grows in similar situations, and flowers from 

^^ViBLD Mwsb-ear Scorpion-grass (M. an/snsis). Annual ot 
biennial. Flowers May to August. Found m fields. '^0°^ 
wastes. In this and the following species the foliage is 
and the calvx is covered ivith hook-tippcd hairs. Stem, bran 
from the base, erect. Corolla, which is rather conwve. on^ 
a sixth of an inch in diameter, rather pale blue, with yellow ndges 
round the mouth, which becomes white in older flowers. 

Early Field Scorpion-grass {M. collina). The ^‘ttle aMO^ 
that one finds in spring on dry banks and old walls, vnth brig/a 
blue flowers an eighth of an inch across ; Apnl and May- 

Yellow-and-Blob Scorpion-crass (M. verstcolor). bimiiar 
to the last, but flo\s’ers at first pale yellow or white, then changing 

to dull blue ; Mav and June. , 

From the Greek. mt«. mouse, and o»s. ear. from the lonn 01 

the leaves. 

BugloSS {Anchusa arvensis) Plate 51 

The Common Bugloss must not be confounded with the ^ ‘P**' * 
Bugloss {Echium). The plants will never be confounded when 



once seen. Bugloss is an a light 

^ant^nfJr.ltirbT aoS’ttan.is as a separate genns. 

,• Flowers /-« ird'-lhap:.!'^^ 

rising from a tap-root ^ indeed, is the 

thicUy covered with „^t^tion oi the coroUa alone, 

the whole oi the plant with ^^^^erons base. Stem-lcaves. 

Each bristle arises irom a s<^y clasping the stem. 

stalkless, oblong bra*I:ts almost stalkless. Cal>x. 

Flowers, io cymes with leafy '. curved, with five spread- 

five-parted. Corolla tubular. ^ brilliant blue 

ing lobes, a quarter of ^ closed by five convex, white, 

colour. The mouth of the tube is c Stamens, five, 

hairy scales, one at the base of each at the 

atUched to the tube lower dowm^ y , 

bottom oi the tube. ^th softer bnsUes. and 

a>MMON Alkanet M. lTncc-*haped Stem one 

stout biennial root. . Corolla, deep purple, a third 

EvnRn.Er.N Alk.net ^ thos. 

broad oval leaves, those oi the stem foot-stalks, 

from the root with long sjalks. FI ^dute tul>e 

bright blue, two-thirds of n,ore widely distributed 

straight. May and June. Rare, 

^han o^clnalis. 

Common Comfrey of its 

branrhe. 

Perennial: ""i^erfeet high. Lower leaves 

Stem, erect, angular, two ^ /h^', tb.ir bases running 
stalked ; upper leaves all but . ^^ingcd J 

nrrniV7irrduTh"w"irrHfucs. r.o.c.,. o„c..ae 
“‘’^rnVErs‘’'£o^PEEV ,5 

copses, but not south of Bedford. rhe 

so rough, as its co“|%"®"'^j?;;^^leaves have longer stalks tba 
stock is thicker, and the radical leav 
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in S. officinale. The stem-leaves do not run far down the stem, 
Flowers are smaller, pale yellow; June and July. 

The name is derived from the Greek sumphuo. to umte, it 
having great reputation formerly as a woundwort. 


Borage {Borage officinalis) 

This is well known as a garden plant, and may be frequently 
found CTOwing wild in waste places near habitations. It is not 
considered a naUve. Like Bugloss. it is covered with tuberous- 

based bnstles. . , . t i ... 

Annual or biennial: Flowers June and July. — Lower leaves 

are oval-lance-shaped, stalked ; the upper narTO%ver, stalklcss 

but narrowed to the base where there are ears. Flowers, bright 

blue wheel-shaped, three-quarters of an inch across, grouped in 

few-flowered cymes. The purple-black anthers, protruding far 

from the corolla, afford an effective contrast to the blue of the 

corolla. 

Hound's -tongue {Cynogtossum officinale) Plate 52 


Where the Viper’s Bugloss is plentiful, the Common Hound's- 
tongue may be looked for, as the two plants grow in similar situa- 
tions and sometimes in close proximity. It is a hairy plant, 
th(»ugh the hairs are soft and dowmy, and give a grey eflect to 
the whole plant. It gives out a mousy odour. 

Biennial: Flowers June and July. — Root, fleshy tapenng. 
Stem, stout, erect, two to three feet high. Koot-leaves, nearly 
a foot long, stalked, and of an oblong or broad lance-shape. 
Stem-leaves, lance-shaped and stalkless. Flowers, 
ihaped. half an inch across, of a dull crimson colour, in forked, 
lengthening cymes. When the corolla has fallen, the gaping 
calyx discloses four flattened nutlets, with the margin raised and 
thickened, and covered \rith short, stout, hooked spines 
that enable them to cling tenaciously to fur, feather or 
textiles, 

Grken-leaved Hound's-tongur (C. tnontanum) is a rougher, 
but much rarer plant. Flowers May to July. The upper sides 
of the leaves are less thickly clothed vnih hairs, and have a 
smoother, greener appearance. Other-wise the plant, though 
less robust, is very similar in appearance to C. officinale. Its 
flowers, however, at first red, change to blue, and the nutlets 
are without the thickened margin. 

From the Greek, kuon. a dog, and glossa, a tongue, 
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The Nightshade Family (Solanacetu) Plates 5^ 53 

CK.K.cTZBS.-...rb, oT sbn.bs Leave. talS-or'. 

ftut stipules. Flowers chaned ^bell-shaped, or salver- 

witb five teeth or lobes. (^rolU th? corolla-tube. 

shaped, with ir four-ccUed, with simple 

:lr™S”np?e ir,ob^"sb^a“’'Frb,<, a barvy or capsule. 


Henbane {Hyoicyamus niger) 


Plate 5 a 


it has been esteemed for its medicinal 

widely in gardens ; and it is highly probable that it is 

the descendants of these garden plants that 
The succession appears to be maintained 

districts The larae yellow flowers are so distinctive tn^ it i. 
not po^sible^^ confuse them with those of any other British 

plant It is a poisonous plant which should be ^‘^5 

Lie. From its leaves the druggist obtains the valuable alkaloid 

Hyoscine. 

Biennial Herb : Flowers June to August.—Slem. 
branching, one to 2 feet long, bearing a scattered covering o 
long soft hairs. These are developed more plentifully on the 
vcllowish leaves, and being glandular make the whole plant 
sticky and invest it with an evil odour. Radical leaves, oval 
sUlkL. six to eight inches long. Stem-leaves, stalkless oblong, 
cut into several angular lobes; theiJ 

Flowers, somewhat drooping, very shortly |f** 

axUs of the upper leaves. Calyx, oval, with five teeth. Corolla 
funnel-shaped, with five broad lobes, of a dinp^ yellow wi^ an 
almost black base, and an intricate vcimng of fine purple lines. 
Stamens five, with purple anthers, and the pistil ends m a sty o 
with knobbed stigma. The ovary develops into a large capsule 
with a waist-like constriction, the fruit being almost hidden m 
the persistent calyx-tube. When the kidney-shaped seeds are 
ripe the rounded top of the capsule splits off like a lid, with a 
clLn line, to release them. OccasionaUy the purple veinmg of 
the flower is wanting. 
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Bittersweet or Woody Nightshade 

[Solatium dulcamara) Plate 5a 

One of the most familiar objects in the hedge is the 
stem and variously shaped leaves of the Bittersweet orWo<^y 
Nightshade ; the singular flowers or the red bemes attract our 

^^^erennial : Flowers June to September.— Climber, wi^ 

base. Rootstock, creeping. Stems, long trailing, with no means 

of climbling in the shape of tendrils, hooks, prickles, or the power 
of twining.^ but yet by leaning against the stouter hedge planU 
they manage to attain a height of four to five feet. Leaves, 
vary much the lowest being heart-shaped, the upper more or 
less spear-shaped, with graduations between ^ese forms; ttey 
are very dark green in colour, and all staked. Calyx fiv^ 
parted. Corolla, purple, with five lobes, each havmg at its b^o 
two small green tubercles. The five yellow anthers have their 
edges united, so that they form a pixamidal tube, through which 
the sU'le protrudes. The anthers discharge their pollen by 
terminal pores. Fruit, egg-shaped bemes that go tl^o“g“ ® 
series of colour-changes from green through yellow and orange 

to a fine red. ... 1 

Common or Black Nightshade (S. mgrum) is an annu^ witt 

an erect stem, about two feet in height. Leaves, egg-shaped. 

the blade gradually narrowing to the stalk, with a waved or 

toothed margin. Corolla, white. Berries, rounded, usually 

black, but sometimes yellow or red. Flowers July to October 

on fields and waste places. 


Deadly Nightshade [Atropa belladonna) Plate 53 

Deadlv Nightshade, or Dwale. is often found in the neigh- 
bourhood of ruins and on the sites of former gardens. In such 
placc.s it is probably the descendant of plants that were 
there long ago for use in that branch of “ domestic medicine 
which concerned itself with the mixing of potions to quiet, 
troublesome or superfluous friends. When it occurs on open 
wastes above chalk or limestone, it may be considered indi- 
genous. The whole plant has an unpleasant smell, and la 
generally poisonous ; but the juice of the berries is specially so. 
These have often proved fataJ to children. Under the names 
of atropine and belladonna the juice is prescribed in modem 
medicine, chiefly for external use. 
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Red B. (0. rubra). Parasitic on Thyme, chiefly along west 
coast of Britain, and in Ireland. Red, less than one foot high. 
Corolla, dull red. Stigma, pale red. Flowers June to August. 

Lesser B. (O. minor). Very variable ; on Clovers, Ivy, etc. 
Stem, slender, two feet, yellow-brown or purplish. Stigma, 
purple, Flowers June to October. 

Blue B. (0. caerulea). Stem, slender, one foot, purple-blue. 
Stigma, white. Corolla, lobes pale blue, with darker veins, 
Flowers June to October, on pastures near the sea in eastern and 
southern counties. 

The name is from two Greek words, orohut, a vetch, and 
agchto, to strangle. 

Toothwort {LcUhraea squamaria) Plate 5J 

The Toothwort, like the Broom-rapes, is a leafless parasite 
that consists solely of a fleshy underground rootstock, and a 
flower-stem which bears, besides the pale lilac flowers, a few scales 
and bracts. It is quite innocent of any of the green chlorophyll, 
by whose aid ordinary plants are able to manufacture their 
body m.-itcrial out of the elements, and it might therefore be 

E resumed that it is a pure parasite. It has been suggested, 
owever, that some portion of its nutriment is obtained by 
trapping animalcules, which are done to death and digested by 
it. The useless-looking underground scales are hollowed out 
into a series of chambers, whose entrance is hidden under the 
curved end De.\t llie stem. The walls of these chambers are 
studded with stalked glands, from whose heads delicate filaments 
of protoplasm stretch out. Minute creatures in the soil enter 
these chambers, and it was believed that they were digested 
and their material used by the Toothwort for its own nourish- 
ment. I^tcr research, however, has shown that this is not the 
case, and that the glands serve the purpose of efferent ducts 
through which the plant, being leafless, disposes of the excess 
of water derived from the roots of its host. The whole plant 
is wliitisb or flesh-coloured, with a tinge of purple. It is parasitic 
on hazel, elm, etc., and does not appear to damage the trees. 
It u generally distributed, and a shady bank that supports a 
bazel spinny or hedgerow is a suitable situation in which to 
look for it. 

Perennial : Flowers April and May. — Rootstock, branched, 
the branches covered with thick scales ; it also has rootlets 
wnich attach themselves by suckers to the rootlets of hazel, 
elm, etc. Stems, thick, fleshy, from eight to sixteen inches O 
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.ength, .he upper hu.. 

Bowers and their bract-scales^ rows. Lach 

of the stem, and consists of a pale two- 

flower is about half an inch 8 two-Upped corolla, with 
lipped calyx, and a '°°8^ ^ le The upper hp of the 

four stamens, and a j hp is notched mto three 

corolla is arched, and open by two valve, 

teeth. Fmit. egg-shaped capsules. v.u 

to distribute the from the Greek word, lathraios. 

The name of the genus is denyed from tn 

hidden, m aUnsion to .ts obscure babrt. 

The Figwort Family (ScropHulariacca.) 

Characters— H erbs. LeavM opposite bve 

Characters. „.,riouslv erouped. *> -,yscd 


Great Mullein (FErl,«rcu« 

The Common MuUein. a aU over iinU-UD. It is 

golden flowers. It is found in dry wastes a 

also known as Torch-bladc. ^ g^st Stem, stout. . 

Biennial : Flowers June ^”f,^Yng in flower spvkc. cU’tlud 

second year, four to five f^t high, enrti g urge, bro.ul ' 

with woolly hairs. Stem-leaves, siualler. yi i 

lance-shaped, more than a ^ce down the stein, and are 

their edges continued for some d^is corolla 

therefore dtfctirrenr. f inch across, and ^ 

shaped, with five newly long stamens A^vc sm^ ih 

outside. Stamens, five , t shorter ones arc beardc 

filaments, but the filaments of the shorter 

white hairs. . . 

Other species are : ^ . with angled stem, three ic • 

White Mullein (P. i^ncath only. 

Radical leaves, stalked, July I'a 

Flowers, small, whitish, in Mia’y. with round 

HOARV mullein (P- ^^“'""“(""'simharinhabitto/yc;.^ 
stem and velvety leaves, three feet. \'J^„^.leaves. 
but radical leaves broader, in Norfolk and Suffolk onl>^ 

Flowers, bright yeUow. Perennial. Stem, an.gled. 

Dark Mullein (F. "isrum). I crenu 
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to three feet. Whole plant covered with long, wooUy 
but not so matted as in last species. Radical lea^ stalkei 
Flowers, yellow, stalked, in racemes. Hairs of anther-filament* 

purple. Flowers June to October. . v 1.^.1 

Moth •Mullein (K* bla/laria). Nearly smooth. Stem» slightly 
angled, slender, one to four feet. Flowers bright yeUow, some- 
times cream-coloured, filament hairs purple. Rare. Flowers 

Tune to October. , , ^ , 

Name altered from the Latin, barbascum, from 6af6a, a beard. 

Weasel -snout (An(^rhinum oroiliium) Plate 54 

On old walls, such as of castle ruins and ancient buildings 
connected w'ith some of our cathedrals, the familiar Snapdragon 
(Antirrhinum ma;us) may often be found in great luxuriance. 
It has, perhaps, more the appearance of being a native when it 
is found about chalk-pits ; but it is alwa>'s the descendant of 
escapes from the garden. We have, however, a native repre- 
sentative of the genus in Weasel-snout or Lesser Snapdragon, 
chiefly found in cornfields on sandy or gravelly soils in England ; 
in Ireland it is very rare, and it is absent from Scotland. 

AnniioJ: Floufers July to October. Stem, one to one And a hall 

feet high, branching from the base. Leaves, slender, lance- 
shaped. stalkless ; the lower ones in pairs, the others alternate 
on the branches. Flowers on a short spike at the end of the 
branch, solitary in the axils of the leaves. 

There are five narrow sepals which are much longer than the 
rosy-purple corolla, but as they spread widely apart they do not 
hide it. The erect upper lip of the corolla presses upon the 
spreailing lower lip, much after the manner of the larger species, 
hiding the four stamens and the two-lobed stigma, which are 
so disposed under the upper lip that they must be brushed by 
the back of a visiting bee. No other nectar-seeking insect is 
strong enough to obtain admittance. Seed-vessel, a downy 
two-celled capsule which, when ripe, opens by three pores with 
teeth. 

The name of the genus is composed of two Greek words which 
are variously regarded as meaning against the nose and like a 
nose, in allusion to the form of the corolla. 

Yellow Toadflax (Linarla vulgaris) Plate 34 

The bright yellow flowers of the Yellow Toadflax immediately 
(remind one of the Snapdragon (Antirrhinum), but the flowers 




H. O.; 

X. Deadly Kighlshadc {Atropa biUadonn^), p. 220, 2. Grtaier Broom rape (Ofofcanf/<r rl*i/i 
p. 221. 3. Toothwort {Laihraa iquamaria), p. 222. 4. Gnal MulKm thupats), \k 
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themselves hVuow^ru^ tn'°"&c^ honey is 

to the corolla. This spur ^ j^ay 

secreted to attract 1°^S- in hedges and waste places, 

fertilize the ovules. Ociober — Rootstock, slender, creep- 

Annual: ° stems. Leaves, hne^. 

Ing. branching and |j pjoide ^ Within the closed corolla 

Flowers, yellow, m a a fijth in a rudimentary con- 

there are ndmg in a notched stigma. There is a 

“t'I;: f/omthTLatin, ««..«• Ba., 

Other annual species are . Fluellin (L. s^tiWo). 

ROUND-LEAVED ToADFLAX or MaLE . 

with egg-shaped ^ throat and spur greatly curved. 

Corolla lulv to October. . . . 

Flowers in sandy comheldb juy elaitve). with 

" sharp-foisted Corolla yellow, 

.pear-shaped leaves and m dry. 

upper hp P“*^P^® ..^ft^iHc^luW to October. 

row°er^Up a “d Ihf Pa'a.” r»ow. F.o.c, in sandy and 

Chalky ^unaria cymbalaria) Plate 5-f 

tapestry on rums and o Other species of Toadthax 

descendants of Breerihouse ^ i 3 Uie only one we have 

very ^ng and 

perennial : manner that suggests certain forms 

slender, leaves, lo e . green alKive. Calyx, 

of Ivy, often purple jla is^fa.shioned like that of the 

parted and the blue-pur^ that they close 

Yellow Toadflax. the so-called palate is coloured 

the mouth of tbe enroll^ but admittance to the Imney^ 

yellow to show an ly ripe, it turns al>out on its stalk 

When the wa «here it can d.s,>erse Us seeds, 

and seeks a cranny m tne wan. 
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Knotted Figwort {Scrophularia nodosa) Plato 54 

Found in shady places throughout Britain, the Figwort pvea 
out a flavour that is nauseous to the human sense of smell, but 
to the flies and wasps by which it is fertiUzed, it is, no doubt, 
suggestive of carrion. 

Perennial : Flowers July to October. — Rootstock, knotted, 
tuberous. Stem, four-angled, one to three feet high, un- 
branched. Leaves, opposite, pointed, egg-shaped, two to four 
Inches long, stalked, their edges sharply toothed, and the teeth 
themselves edged with secondary teeth. Flowers, green or 
brownish, in cymes, consisting of a five-parted calyx, a corolla- 
tube swollen at the lower part, the mouth cut into five unequal 
lobes, of which the upper two are the largest, and the lowest 
and odd one spreads outwards. The stigmas are ripe before 
the anthers. 

Water Figwort (S. a<}uaiica), found by the edges of ponds, 
streams, and ditches, with creeping rootstock, and a stem rising 
to three or four feet (specimens measured in Cornwall up to 
ten feet high), square, \vith wing-like expansions at the angles. 
Flowers, green on the lower surface, brown on the upper side, 
but occasionally all white ; July to September. 

13alm-leaved Figwort (S. scorodoma). Rootstock, creeping. 
Stem, not so evidently square as the others : two to four feet. 
Leaves, heart-shaped, wrinkled and downy, with rounded teeth. 
Corolla, dull purple. Flowers July and August in South-west 
England and Kerry. 

The name is from scrofula, for which it was formerly con- 
sidered an excellent remedy. 

Cornish Moneywort (Sibthorpia europaea) 

A perennial herb wth threadlike trailing stems which may 
be more than a foot long. Leaves, on long stalks, roundish, 
kidney-shaped, edges cut into seven or nine broad lobes and 
sprinkled with transparent hairs. Flowers, minute, produced 
singly from axils of leaf-stalks, consist of a five-lobed calyx and 
corolla cut into five lobes, the two upper yellowish and the three 
lower, pink. Stamens, four, style simple, with two-lobed stigma. 
Seed capsule, compressed and two-valved. Flowering June to 
October. Somewhat rare, but in parts of Cornwall it is quite 
abundant. Found on the banks of streams, on the shady slope 
of a copse or on the face of moist rocks. Recorded also from 
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^ ^ *u \v^\f^ and in Ireland from County 
Sussex, Devonshire and u islands it is unknown. 

Kerry : but in the north ° Dr. Sibtborp. Professor 

end of the eighteenth century. 


Foxglove (Digt/oiis purpurea) 


Plate 55 


One of the blossoms and 

roL“;rsro'4“ h;oo..oo. B„.a,. 
similar to those of ^vith the thick blankety 

:o?tly downy .3 thin textured above whilst 

feeling of Mullein , nervures stands out in bold relief, 

below the network to September 

Biennial or downy Radical leaves, stalked, 

stems, two to four bracts, from the 

Stem-leaves, alternate, ^ tubular flowers droop. Corolla, 

axils of which the large, ^ spotted within, but sometimes 

usually bright purple. white. Stamens 

it occurs orange o*’ y«^J?'^;^i’J’b the anther-cells horizontal, but 
four, ID pairs, at first cells assume the per* 

as they ripen (the is not mature until the 

pendicular position. The f^«’"%ojona.mouth prevent the shed 

form of th- Oowers. 


)rm of tn** nowcj^. 

GernLander Speedwell "r’o, 

blue flowers of a parucuur form. It shov^^^ 

when it grows in a mass on a P ® _ attractive. One of 

of intensely bright eye and many continue to call 

the names (or the ^ower is Cat s y jifyosolis palustpi. 

it Forget-me-not — a nam Stems, one foot long. 

Perennial : Flowers May /‘‘’^‘*,eend, Leaves, stalkless, 

which at first creep and root. edges.^Flowers. bright 

opposite, oval. J^g ‘ The coroUa is tubul^ for 

blue racemes, usually P^'^jj^ijed into four spreading lobes 

i:,’iSVc''upP^era7dCTr airSL .DEger .han t.= lateral 
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pair The two stamens are attached within the corolla-tube 
just below the upper lobe, and the anthers and stigma protrude 
beyond the mouth of the tube. Seed-vessel, a two-celled, 
flattened, heart-shaped capsule. 

The more generally distributed other species are : 

IvY-LEAVED SPEEDWELL {V. htderoefoHo). Annual. Flowers 
AprU to June. Leaves, stalked, heart-shape, with five or seven 
large tooth-like lobes. Flowers, pale blue, solitary. Capsule. 
swolIeOi with t^^'0 seeds in e^ch cell. Found in fields and on 

banks, , ™ a m a 

Field Speedwell {V. agrestis). Annual. Flowers April to 

September. Stems, prostrate. Leaves, coarse-toothed, stalked, 
oval heart-shaped. Flowers, solitary, small, blue, the lowest 
petal white ; sepals, oval. Found in fields and wastes. Capsule, 
hairy ; about six seeds in each cell. 

Buxbaum’s Speedwell {V. buxhaumii). Annual. Flowers 
March to September. Stems, prostrate. Leaves, coarse- 
toothcd, oval, heart-shaped. Flowers as large as those of 
V. chamcudrys, but solitary, blue, with white centre. Capsule, 
sharply keeled, with about eight seeds in each cell. 

IVall Speedwell {V. arvensis). Annual. Flowers April to 
September. Stems, ascending. I-eaves. heart-shaped, wth 
founded teeth — the lower leaves with stalks, the upper without 
and bract-like. Flowers, small and pale blue, with white centre, 
in a terminal raceme. Sepals, lance-shaped, unequal. Found 
in old walls and gravelly fields. 

TuYMB-t.EAVED SPEEDWELL {V. serpytlifotio). Perennial. 
Flowers .May to July. Stems, running along and rooting in the 
damp ground, then growing erect for a few inches. Leaves, oval, 
very slightly round-toothed. Flowers, in a long slender, terminal 
racenie, very pale blue, with darker lines. Found on roadsides 
and damp ground. 

Common Speedwell {V. officinalis). Perennial. Flowers 
May to July. Stems, hairy, lying along the ground, but branches 
ascending. Leaves, more or less dowTiy, with short stalks, oval, 
with a tendency to roundiie.'is, coarsely toothed. Flowers, many, 
in racemes, pale blue or lilac. Found on banks and in pastures. 
All parts of the plant about half the dimensions of V . chamaedrys. 

Mountain Speedwell {V. montand). Similar generally to 
F. chamaedrys. but leaves much larger, with long stalks, and 
flowers much smaller, paler, and in short racemes. Flowers 
June to September in moist woods and thickets. 

Marsh Speedwell {V. scuiellata). PereoniaL Flowers July 
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and August. Stems, smooth slender. laLe^ 

along the ground. tally clasping the stem : lamtly 

foXtd. “s 

traamg runners trom the 

rootstock. „ ...aea!li$) Perennial. Flowers July 

Water Speedwell leaves. 

brldly ^lance-sha“ed. ^talUej^ 

tL‘'re7c^-r™-“L"sre. o«. ,o po.Os, 

Streams, etc. ^„,rabunea\ Perennial. Flowers 

Brooklimb (F. ^-rtlv on the mud and rooting. 

September. Stems. ‘^1“® admc branches Leaves, thick 
stout and bollow. with sP^towiTrf in racemes, small, bright 

smooth, oblong in ditches and brooks, 

blue, occasionally pmk. rouuu 

Rpd Bartsia (Bartsia odontites) Hate 55 

Kea ni Scfophulnrtac^ae, 

Bartsia. with the remaining g in their 

are parasitic upon tii® '’oots of h p^^^ diversity 

s™.“orw“r.resf^e'rjnt- 

rv:i.c„ .atue, . .c, 

the prominent bladders (p. ^ _Stem. erect, branching. 

Annual: Flowers June to toothed Flowers in one- 

downy ; one foot purple, downy. ** 

sided spikes. Corolla pmk, or F F anthers are hairy. 

*Lcreted at the base of the of the tube ; the 

and hang close *0 allow room for the passage ol a 

tXS for^oney. The anthers ripen after the 

October Whole plant downy. Pound in meadows 

°Z':coroU. of Eneu..d aod NVos. o. 

and pastures chiefly m exueme . , . l^hn 

Ireland. amed bv Linnaeus after his fricn , J 

The genus was named oy a-w 

Bartsch. a Prussian botanist. 
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Eyebright (Euphrasia officinalis) Plate 55 

From the close-cropped turi of our commons and meadows 
the bright eyes of this plant peep out through the summer. In 
such situations it is a very lowly herb, only an inch or so in 
height, but in some places, as in the pastures of the Highlands. 
It grows erect to a height of nearly a foot, with many opposite 
branches. The plant is— at least partially— a parasite, and 
preys upon the roots of other plants, which it robs. 

Annual : Flowers May to Septetnber. — Leaves, ovate, opposite, 
without stalks, and of a dark green hue. Flowers borne near 
the extremities of the branches. On some plants the flowers 
are much larger than on others, and in the larger the stigmas 
ripen before the anthers; in the smaller the anthers mature 
before tlie stigmas. The tubular calyx is divided into four 
sharp lobes. The corolla is white, streaked with purple, except 
the central lobe of the lower lip, which is yellow. 

This is the only native species, though there are several varietal 
forms. 

From the Greek, euphraino, to gladden. 

Yellow Rattle (Rhinanthus crista-galli) Plate 56 

Yellow Rattle is abundant in meadows and pastures, where it 
ix parasitical upon the roots of other plants. Its yellow flowers 
f'-ader it very conspicuous, and its identity is readily established 
bv the light green inflated calyx. 

Annual: Flowers May to August. — Stem, square. Leaves, 
distant, opposite, stalkless, narrow, the edges deeply toothed. 
Mowers in loose, leafy spike. The calyx is a bladder with 
flattened sides, and a four-toothed mouth. The corolla yellow, 
tubular, two lipped ; the upper lip arched over, somewhat in 
the form of a knight's casiiue, with two blue lobes; the lower 
lip spread outward, with three lobes. There are four stamens, 
concealed within the upper lip; the anthers are blue and hairy. 
There are two forms of flowers : a larger on one plant, a smaller 
on another. In the large form (shown in our plate) the calyx 
is relatively smaller, and the style stands well out to take the 
stigmas away from the anthers. In the smaller form, the corolla 
tube is little larger than the calyx, and, failing insect visitors, 
the style curves and brings the stigmas in contact with the 
anthers to bring about self-fertilization. 

The name is from the Greek, Rhin, nose, and anthos, flower. 
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At, «r,F2r lio which, when reversed, looks like 
In allusion to the upper l»p. wnic , 

* Lousewort (Pedicularis sylvaiica) Plate 56 

Wherever we find ^:^^fiocks into bad 

- -Sr 

ing along the ground. Leaves calyx-tube is angular. 

Flowers m loose ‘gve lobes, of which the upper one is 

and split at others appear to be ambitious to become 

as it should be, but ° j ^ be ending in two rosy lips, 
leaves. The mto three lobes, the upper two. 

of which the lower is compressed at the sides : within 

This upper one is on each side. The anthers 

it the lour stamens are V g ^beir pollen, and they are 

open on the inner that the inner laces are 

arranged in two in such a ^ y^^^ 

pressed together. an^ annual which grows 

.MARSH LOUSBWORT io marshy places, branch- 

erect to the height of o"® "".pbc corolla is a duller crimson 

ing above, but not from ,obes as well as the lower, 

in ^colour, and the UPP®^ ‘‘P parasitical upon various r^ots. 
Flowers ^^y to September. 1 a louse, rcilccting the 

The name is from the Laim. y 
vulgar designation. 

^ n Tow -wheat (Melampyrum praiense) PI 5 

Common Cow wnta 1 distinguished 

Quite a number ol our - cow." and a.s a general 

In popular nomenclature by ^e prei depreciation. ^ 

rule it would appear .^^borsc " and " hog." to signify 

io the parallel ca.scs of ^ ^be Cow-wheat, our 

coarseness or r^^“"^AnTthat rf i^s sTeds were ground up with 
(orefathers had a ^"^Jbe fiour would be black, lu addi^ 

wheat the bread made from when dead and dry. Th 

bon? the plants the honey 

flowers are fertilized ^gb to open the closed bps to 

Becking insects °mon Cow-wheat is abundant m 

I'; rnd^o'n s. r ‘“'‘■'v 

.o"cr“i»t"?g“h."b^:n^ag. 'leaves, a.D.DFt f.aIK.fs,, vF.y 
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narrow, with even margins, and produced in pairs. Flower, pale 
yellow, in axillary pairs. Calyx, five-toothed, the coroUa 
tubular, straight, dilated at the mouth and t%vo-lipFed, Uie 
upper lip with the edges turned back, the lower one three-loben 
The four stamens wiU be found close under the upper lip, with 

the small stigma. , , . » 

Small-flowered Yellow Cow-wheat {M. sylvaiicum), found 

in alpine woods from Yorkshire northwards. It has a smaU 
deep yellow corolla, which is borne more erectly than m praienst. 

Flowers July and August. ^ * i • 

Purple Field Cow-wheat (M. arvense). Found only in 

Norfolk. Sunolk. Essex. Herts, and the Isle of Wight. Con- 
spicuous in the cornfields by reason of its large spikes of Sower 
with their many colours. The bracts are reddish-purple the 
corolla rosy, with yellow throat, and the lips a fuU pink. Flowers 

Cup.sTED Cow-wheat {M. cristatum). Found only in the 
Eastern Counties in woods and cornfields. It has broad, Mart- 
shaped purple bracts, with long fine teeth. Flowers in a dense 
spike — not so large as in arvense. Corolla-tube curve<^ yellow, 
the upper Up purple within. Flowers September and October. 
From the Greek, melas. black, and puros, wheat. 

The Mint Family {Labiatae) Plates 56-^* 

Characters.— GUnduLir herbs or shrubs with square branchy 
Le.ives opposite or whorlwi, without stipules. Flowers 
solitary or in crowded cvmes. Calyx inferior, five-cleft, arid nbbeU, 
Corolla five-parted, two hpped. Stamens, four perfect and one Im- 
perfert, attached to corolla-tube; anthers discharge pollen before 
stikimas arc m.iture. Ovary two-lobed carpel, four-celled ; sty^ 
slender, springing from between the four lobes ; stigma simplo or 
divided. Fruit, one to four single-seeded autlels. 

Clury (Sofvffl verbenaca) Plate 56 

Clary is a species of sage that grows on dug wastes and in 
the corners of pastures. 

Perennial : Plowers June to Sef>tefrtbef. — Rootstock, woody* 
Stern, erect, branched and leafv, two feet hiirh. ending in spikes 
of purple flowers in whorls. Hoot -leaves, oblong, toothed, and 
stalked ; those from the stem stalkless, oval, weilge-shaped. 
and double-toothed ; all are wrinkled. Calyx, bell-shaped, re- 
latively large, for it entirely hides the tube of the corolla, which 
has a compressed short upper lip. and is of a blue-purple colonn 
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Th« heart-shaped bracts below the flowers olteo assume a 

markable red-purple tint. p-rennial Flowers June to 

MEADOW Saob iS. KeTt and Oxford. The soft, 

Auffust cur^oto convex teeth The 

flo"wem ire^rrge td bright 5ue, in whorls, usually of four or 

"''4h‘'e‘’n:m;°s"fef?isf?;m- the Latin suiee. to save or heal, from 
its former great repute in medicine. 

Gipsywort {Lycopus europaeus) PI’"-* 57 

Around the margins of 
streams, the G.psy-wort ni^y ojten be 

vegetation. But it is the j ■ generally distributed, 

are likely to »“^^‘= 5 ,t“ 7 ;srp/rmLr.-Koo Jock, creeps or 

Perennial: ua^e three feet high. Leaves 

sends out runners. ?tem. ^ua . margins 

opposite, elliptical. Ttalkless produced in dense whor^ 

deeply cut. Flowers. smaU. s^lWess bell-shaped. 

from the axils of tt'c'^d^ted^'ith purple, which gives a pinkish 
the latter bluish-white ed ^jtb pu the perfect 

f„S‘hc "“nT-ay 

doubtful. ^,nt aquaHc<,) P''"« 51 

Although the cultivated herb S t„.nt^(M.^^;d^)-^ 

uaiive species, we have ^t>out a d to distinguisb- 

down as “^'tives but they a^e ar^'ensis). they are all 

With the exception of the Com m flowering m August and 

InhabitanU of wet and ,^5 a^,. their pungent odour. 

September, and easily leLves; and a tubular 

They have square stems, ^ two^unequal lips to the mouth of 
corolla whose five lobes “u 7 mall but rendered more 

the tube. The flowers ^eindividuahysma^. being 

conspicuous by being borne ‘ ^ long spikes of 

often 80 many and so 3 ^th creeping roitstocks 

freely. 
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Water Mint (A/, aqualica) has oval, hairy, stalked leaves, 
the edges indented with rounded teeth. Flower-spikes dense, 
though with slight intervals between the whorls. The colour of 
the flowers varies from lilac to purple. 

Horse-mint (A/, sylveslris). Leaves, stalkless, more tapering 
to a point than in A/, rotundifolia, smooth above, sharply toothed, 
whitish beneath. Stem, covered with white woolly hairs. 
Flowers, lilac, spike continuous. 

Round-leaved Mint {A/, rotundifolia). Leaves, stalkless, 
wrinkled above, woolly beneath, round-toothed. Flower-spikes, 
dense, pink or white. 

Peppermint (A/, piperata). Leaves, stalked, margins with 
Targe teeth, smooth above, a few hairs along the nervures under- 
neath. Flowers, purplish in spikes. 

Marsh-mint (A/, sativa). In this and the two following species 
the whorls are produced from the axils of the leaves instead of 
as a terminal spike. The leaves are stalked, with sharp teeth. 
Flowers purplish. The throat of the calyx smooth, calyx-teeth 
lance-shaped, ending in a fine point. 

Corn-mint (A/. aru««s»s). Leaves with blunt teeth. Calyx, 
very hairy, teeth shorter than in last, triangular. Corolla, hairy, 
purplish. Found in cornfields and waste phaces. 

Pennyroyal (A/, pulegium). Leaves, small, with short stalks, 
slightly toothed, recurved. Calyx, two-lipped, downy or hairy, 
with hairy throat. Odour powerful. 

Wild Thyme {Thymus serpyllum) Plate 57 

The Wild Thyme grows on the hills and the high heath-lands, 
usually among fine grasses that are close-cropped by sheep and 
rabbits : or if on lower ground it will probably be found upon 
the light and well-drained soil of a mole-hill, among mosses. 
The llower produces much honey, the whole plant is highly 
fragrant, and in consequence is very much visited by insecto 
who carry the pollen. 

Petennial shrub : Flowers June to September. — Rootstock, 
woolly. Stem, creeping, from which arise the flowering stems. 
Leaves, very small, stalked, egg-shaped, wdth even margins, 
often turned under. Flowers, rosy-purple, produced in spikes— 
or rtaher in whorls winch are so closely massed together as to 
resemble a spike. Calyx and corolla, both two-lipped. The 
upper lip of the calyx is three-toothed, the lower cleft in two. 
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the whole of a purplish hue. The upper Up of the corolla is 
straight and notched, the lower cut into three lobes. There are 
two forms of flower— smaller and larger ; small 
the larger bearing developed anthers only. It should be noted 
also that in the complete flowers the anthers shed their pollen 
Sore the stigmas aVe ripe ; self-fertilization is therefore im- 

possible. 

Thymus, the ancient Greek name. 

Marjoram {Origanum vulgare) Plate 57 

A familiar plant on the rounded banks and roadsides of chalk 
districts where its broad bunches of purple flowers swam 
with long-winged beetles and other insects and its sweet aromatic 

sho« 

from which runners proceed. Stems, annual, erect, 

feet high, hairy. Leaves, short stalks, usually 

times have blunt teeth. Flowers m globular heads. 

below the flowers coloured purple, but sometimes ^een. Cal> x. 

dotted with yellow, has short teeth. Corolla ordinarily purple 

*' From t^Gr-iek. orm. a hill, and snno., brightness, from its 
giving brightness to hilly places. 

Basil Thyme {Catamimha adnos) Plate 58 
Found throughout Britain in d^ fields and ^^J^alk downs^ 

.ixISes T^rUr st^alled ‘ova? 

or so before rising into the air. 

“:ktVs\r^ri;t“"btrp"n‘r^e whlch^ro rendered the 

brighter by their =P°“°!”'*'‘'A‘‘Sl hJi^‘‘ perennial. Flower, 
Tulv^cT'^ptember Rootstock, creeping, giving off 
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one-sided whorls. Found on dry soUs as far north y Westinoil^ 
and in Ireland There are two sub-species — C. nepeta. wim 
Jhort erect branches, small leaves (half an inch to one m^). 
with pale undersides, and smaU corollas (one-third 
with broad middle lobes to the lower lip, rare ; 
larS leaves (one to three inches) and large corollas 
to one incbY with middle lobe of lower Up no broader than 
the side lobek Found on chalk in Hants, Devon, and Isle of 

'' \WLD Basil (C. clinopodium). A perennial 
hairs Flowers July to September. Rootstock, woodj^ 
runners Stem slender, with few if any branches, one to t^ee 
feet Leaves oval slightly toothed. disUnt. one to two inches, 
now^r^: por^l". buiryf oui inch ; upper 

equal. Found in copses, hedge banks and w<^ ^ * 

Srth as Banfl and Renfrew ; rare m Scotland and ^ 

The name of the genus is from two Greek words, kaios, beauu- 

iul, aad mintha, miot* 

Ground-ivy (Nepeia hederacea) Plate 58 

Trailing among the grass of the copse and hedgebank the 
Ground-ivy is one of the earliest of Bowers 
It is also known as Ale-hoof and Tun-hoof. 

in brewing. It has not the remotest relationship to the real 

I'^Fio-l-crs March to The slender square rtem 

creeps along the ground, and wherever it puts forth a pajr 01 
leavi it sends down a tuft of fibrous roots also. Leaves, 
kidney-shaped, deeply round-toothed on the margin Flowere 
m whorls of three to six. borne in the axils of 
Corolla-tube. long, slender at the ba.-^e. afterwards djjatmg. ^e 
lower lip heart-shaped and flat. The 

dimorphic, some being large and perfect, others small and devoid 

Catmint (N. cataria) is a closely allied, but rare, sp^ies 
winch flowers from July to September. This has an erect stem, 
wnh leaves aiiproaclung more to heart-shape, the teeth snarper , 
ooUi stem and leaves downy and whitish. Flowers, white, 
marked with rose-colour. 

The name Sepeta is the classical Latin one. and is said to ba^ 
been given because the plant was common round the town 01 
Nopete in Tuscany* 
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Self-heal {Prunella vulgaris) 


Plate 58 

Commonest by the wavside and in damp pastures, and at 
on?^t?re htKhly valued as a medicine for inward and outward 
wounds. It^w^s called also Carpenter's Herb, Hook-heal. Sickle* 

”T;«..mar“FWrs J,.ly to S^p^mk^r.-Rootstock creepu.g, 
with Dowering branches three inches to one foot high. Stem 

Xr^ns "^h^bracu" 0I' thr"nore"r':sp “o' have°;un>.e ^dges^ 
B^tT“eaves and stem are more or less hairy, blowers, mostly 

worurnoting.^ The VilanTe^ branc^e: 

the 

” A rv»!aii thi* Kr<»e T)er(cct the small having no anthers. 

‘ The is i sSn'nod forn. of R.undoll... fro™ the Gcnnan 

Braune (quinsy), because it was believed to cure that complaint. 

SkuU-Cap {Sctuellaria galericulata) Plate 58 

Alone the b.anks of rivers, and in marshy places the Skull-cap 
attracts attention by the beautiful blue of its corollas. 

Perennial : Flowers July to September. — Rootstock, creeping. 
Stems one or two feet. Leaves, opposite, oval lance-shaped, 
with very short stalks, and the margins cut into rounded tceth^ 
Flowers.^bome from the axil of each leaf; they turn their 
mouths in the same direction, so that they become a pair, and 
as their interiors are coloured a much paler blue they have a 
very pretty and striking effect with their half droop. Cal>x, 
bell-shaped, two-lipped, the upper lip having at its back » broad, 
hollow pouch. Corolla, tubular, two-thirds of an inch long^ 
which is three or four times the length of the calyx, getting 
broader towards the mouth. There are four stamens, each with 
a pair of anthers, and they will be found under the tool o the 
corolla, with the two-lobed style between them. 

Lbsser Skull-cap (S. »ii«or). is similar but smaller, "'‘tn a 
more slender, more branched stem, four to six inches long . 
leaves not more than one inch long and with only one or tuo 
teeth at their base The flowers are only one-third of an inch 
of a pale purple tint, the lip dotted with dark cninson How< rs 
July to October on swampy heaths and the banks of ditches 
From the Latin, scutella. a dish, from the shape of the calyx- 
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Bastard -balm {MdUtU melhsophyllum) Plata 59 

The comparatively large flowers of this plant make it a very 
striking feature in those woods and copses of the west and south 
of England, where it makes its home. 

Perennial herb : Flowete May and June^ — Rootstock, creeping, 
Stem, erect, one to two feet high. Leaves, oval or oblong, in 
pairs, their margins cut into rounded teeth. These are much 
like ^ose of the well-known garden Balm, except that they are 
without its pleasant fragrance. Flowers in whorls of from two 
to six from the axils of leaves. Calyx, broad -mouthed, bell- 
shaped, cut into five short, wide lobes. Corolla, cream-white, 
with the large middle lobe of the lower lip dotted closely with 
purple in the centre and bordered with white ; the upper lip is 
undivided and flat. The four stamens will be found close under 
the upper lip, a pair on each side of the style with its two-lobed 
stigma. 

Balm (Melissa officinalis) may often be found flourishing in back 
lanes and by waysides near habitations in the south of England, 
having been thrown out from gardens and established itself. 
It may be distinguished from the native plant by its much smaller 
and usually wholly white flowers, though these are occasionally 
found spotted wi^ rose. Flowers July and August. Stroking 
the wrinkled foliage with the hand is, perhaps, the readiest way 
of detecting it when not in flower, for a slight touch is suflBcient 
to release the fragrance. 

Froin the Greek, melitta, a bee ; these insects have a fondness 
for the floNvers. 

White Horehound (Marfubium vulgare) Plate 59 

This aromatic plant is found in waste places, but is only 
truly native in the Isle of Wight, 

Perennial : Flowers July to October. — Stem, thick, one to one 
and a half feet high, branching, covered with cottony wool. 
Loaves, stalked, orbicular, much wrinkled. Flowers, dirty white, 
borne in whorls or dusters in axils of leaves. Calyx, with two 
hooked teeth. Corolla, upper lip erect, two-cleft. 

Hedge Woundwort (Stachys sylvaiica) Plate 50 

Where the hedge is high and bosky, and the hedgebank runs 
up from a ditch, tiiere, among the Brambles and the Bedstraws 
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And Stinging NetUes. you are almost sure to find the Hedge 

strong-smelling when bruised^ toothed, covered with 

high. Leaves, large, S^.^sely-thcir stalks often longe 

soft bristles, the upper ^ro^nd the upper part of 

than the blade. Calyx, nearly bell-sbapcd 

with five triangular p‘°y long lower lip marked v^th 

l1.Ur first green nnd sh.u.ng, then 

“marTh WoSnnwoRT (S. palu.,ris). rAlS o’; 

,.i'‘coa;^se.y hairy ‘he l^=^es -rro.er, -th^short^ 

Vrcwl«^ui°y'1o”°sl;rmS on' river banUs and s.n.darly we. 

-'“dT.vnv Wounpwcrt (S. Ka. O^iord^ 

roadsides and fields where the sod^.s^d.T^;^ f,„, „ ,o 

t.t.h?o^^Tc‘n.d^av ^shor. ^ 

'^'j^rRH F^owet'paleTnk.'''"-"^^ 

aarh?r“?errvrrewt?e.y.Nnth.se^^^^^^^ 

Leaves, thick oblong, heart-shape red-pnrple. 

‘pTowerl f-r- inti^stonlo the infinrescence. 

The name is Greek, staenus. 

u^T«n Nettle {Caleopsis tetrahit) Platte 59 
Common Hemp Nett ^ too frequently 

TheHemp Nettle isone^a^oup^M^^^t of the 

pet confused wi^ foliage, and the s.mi ar square- 

superficial resemblance _-nchcs The Wound-wort, the 

IL of stems »r','i°PP°^'‘°Uo" me particularly close toge her 

LoTLe 'separated into d,aeren Ind the forms of 

small differences m the structure oi 
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the fruit In GaUopsis the calyx is nearly bell-shaped, 

equal spiny teeth. The coralla-tube is straight wi^ a d^vid^ 

throat ; the upper lip egg-shaped and arched, the 

lobed. with erect teeth where the lobes nmte. Found generally 

near cultivated ground. 

Annual: Flowers July to Septe,nber.^Stcm, brisUy. thrw 
feet swollen beneath the nodes, whence the leaves and branches 
are given off. Leaves, large, very coarsely toothed, on long 
stalks Flowers, in dense whorls around the upper part of toe 
stem, with leafy bracts beneath them. The teeth of the c^yx 
are very long, straight and awl-shaped, equalling or exceedmg 
the length of the calyx-tube. The corolla is publish or white, 
but there is a sub-species (G. speciosa) in which the colour is 
yellow and purple. 

Red Hemp Nettle (G. ladanum). with downy stems, the nodes 
not thickened. The clayx-teeth are not longer than the tu^^ 
The corolla is rosy-purple, hairy and with mottlings of enmson 
and yellow on the lower lip. Flowers July to October, on chalky 

and i;ravcUy soils. . ^ j a. • 

The name is from the Greek, iaUe. a weasel or cat, and cpsts. 


appearaucc 


Black Horehound {Ballota nigra) Plate 6o 


Although Black Horehound is tolerably common m England, 
it extends only into the south of Scotland, and both there and 
in Ireland it is rare and doubtfully native. It has a fondnew 
for hedgebanks. roadsides and waste places, where it may be 
pa.ssed a-s one of tlie Dead-nettles. 

Perennial: Flowers June to Stfp/«m6er.— Stem, stout, much- 
branched, erect, two or three feet, covered with hairs which are 
usually directed downwards. Leaves, wrinkled, in pairs, all 
stalked and with toothed edges : the lower ones heart-shaped, 
the upper oval. Flowers in numerous whorls from the axils 
of the leaves, consisting of small clusters each with three to six 
blossoms. Calvx, tubular, strongly ribbed, and has five spr^d- 
iiig teeth, which are longer than the tube of the corolla. The 
latter has a tubular base dividing above into two large bps. 
whereof the upper is concave and erect, hairy within and without, 
whilst the lower Iuls three spreading lobes. The colour is a 
pale reddish purplR. sometimes white. Fruits, four shining 
brown nutlets, three-sided. 


Ballola is the ancient Creek name. 
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Red Dead-nettle {Lamium putputeum) Plate 6c 

r,^>A Nettle appears to have been originally Deaf Nettie— or 
r'J / * fi fiicnif vintz powerless. In sonic 

In its Saxon form It entirely unrelated to the 

districts It IS apart from the resemblance in 

Stinging Nettles th^^^ is httle likeness 

form of the ‘P j the^ large and graceful flowers of 

between Lamtinn ' f , the inconspicuous green 

the former contrasting absence of flowers the 

blossoms of the ^^*"^'‘'^.1 by cutting the stems across. 

ihcre“i eXbU I round soUd sect, on, u luls. 

is square and tubular. October —Lea.vcs. heart-shaped. 

Annual : ^ sta^ked^ Bases of flower-bracts not over- 

with rounded teeth. Calvx tubular, with five teeth, 

lapping. Wd'-- •" M«!ii a„rwo 'lips, purplish red. 

W^o^'plan? ol'.eu purple. Found on hedgebanks .and veaste 

'’'irKNB.T de.su s^ri.""'' orblcuu" 

^sir*;;a:;::!='Ssi,»F^cu.. 

^Sia,^:r:ier''C - dSo^.ed. Braes, 

"Trom tS'cS ldf— . throa., from the shape o, the corolla- 

Yellow Archangel (Lumium gal>Molo«) Plate to 

The Yellow Archangel or We^ebsnout is one^ o|_^.h^Pcad 

Nettles, but it has f ^aped geU ng_thatja . P^^ 

its leaves arc much hiishv hodccrow tijan on the road- 

found more in Trc plentiful. 

side waste, where the oth p 1 plant increases partly 

P.r.nr.iaf rootitock. Flowering stem. 

by means of otl,crs which do not bear flowers run 

square, two feet high . otlic^ ^ stalked one or nvo 

along the ground piowers in .J.^tant whorls— 

inches long, with Jlow ’ The corolla has a short tuU. 

from SIX to ten in each y ,. tj,c upper vaulted, the 

and the two long Ups ^ . . brown Stamens and «=tvlo 

lower three.lobr-d and ?P°*«‘*^‘pp against winch 0.ey he. 
follow the curvature of the upper up. .^b 
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White Archangel or White Dead Nettle (L. album) is 
much more nettle-Uke ; indeed, it is so like it before it is in 
flower that it cannot be distinguished at a casual glance. Per- 
ennial. Flowers May to December. Stem, square, two feet 
high, hairy. Leaves, heart-shaped, toothed, and stalked. 
Flowers one inch long, pure white, from six to ten in a whorl. 
Corolla-tube, curved, expanded at the mouth ; upper lip vaulted, 
hairy. 

Wood Sage or Germander 

(reucfium scorodonia) Plate 6o 

Should the novice encounter Teiicriutn before it commences 
to flower he might be pardoned for mistaking it for Sage. It 
is a plant of the dry wood and the stony hedgebank. 

Perennial : Flowers July to Septetnber. — Rootstock, woody, 
giving ofl runners under the surface of the ^ouud. Stems, erect, 
m tufts, two feet high. Leaves, soft, wrinkled, and downy in 
pairs at a distance from each other ; stalked. Flowers, in 
racemes five to six inches in length, %vith stalked bracts. Calyx, 
bell-shaped. Corolla, yellowish-white, with a pinkish tinge, 
looking as though the upper lip had been cut oil obliquely. 
There are four purpli.sh stamens, two long and two short, and a 
long pistil ending in two spreading lobes. 

The other species are rare and local. 

The name of the genus is the old Greek appellation for the 
plant, dedicated to Teucer of Trojan War celebrity. 

Bugle {Ajuga reptans) Plate 6i 

Common in spring-time in wood and field, and on tlie waste 
places by the roadside. 

Perennial : Flotvers A pril to July. — Rootstock, creeping, short, 
stout, runners being sent out, and these rooting. Flowering 
steins, six to twelve inches high. Leaves, from the root have 
long stalks ; those from the stem, stalklcss. Flowers, blue, the 
upper bracts dull purple, and the whorls come so close together 
that they form a terminal spike. Flowers of true Labiate tj'pe 
(page 232). 

Ground Pine {A. chamaepitys). An annual restricted to 
chalky fields and downs in the counties of Beds, Herts, Cambs. 
Essex, Kent. Surrey, and Hants. Flowers May to Septeml->er, 
Entirely different in aspect from the other species. Stem, about 
aix inches, branched from the base, with long, scattered hairs. 
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Radical leaves, lance-shaped stalked but these soon disapg^ar 

the lower lips spotted with brown. 

The Vervain Family (Verbenacea^) 

CHaeacTEas.-Hcrhs Leaves 

Flowers irregular. Calyx -jjached to the corolla-tube. 

^'‘v.ry'^v‘„"To ^S^■ceUeV^T.y■e snnile. Fruit, a berry, a drupe, o, 

lour nutlets. (Ferbrnn o^rinnl.'s) 

Stems, four-angled, one to two f o ' of lobes 

branched. Lcav«. oblong cut . opposite, in pain, 

arranged pinnately or into thrw ‘o ^ ?\ 

or threes. Flowers ®P‘o!‘tcr than the others, 

tubular, with live qj g four stamens two are somc- 

Corolla. lilac, salver-shaped. Of ti e tou^^ joi^gs, 

rwhiirh?-vcr.^o^^^^ r.e"trthis 

pi Jn'r4\“ n"y!t:rairsirn-r ^ii'ac^iants ■• In .eneral. 

The Thrift Family (Plumbngif^aceae) ria^ 

CHARACTERS.-Hcrbs.^eavc^.rnateorr3^ 

■' p Sisjf 

“fy-to ■hve!'' ffu'tf m:mL'no"s.'‘ Selused in the calyr-tuhe. one- 

Sea Lavender U>nonium) rmte 6. 

Where the Sea Lavender E^ows. on saml-djH^^^^ 
on muddy sl'orcs. n may , \iooni. reminding one of the 

inc^.s'l^l^'tSsld^^y hJ:Sed .he nppet pert. 
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and nearly every branch bears flowers. Leaves, radic^, long- 

stalked, lance-shaped, mid-rib prominent, five or six inch^lcmg. 
Flowers regular, their parts in fives, with short footstalks, grouped 
in cymes and these arranged in panicles. 

tingl Corolla, bluish-purple. There is a little tooth between 
the lobes of the calyx in this species only. 


Other native species are : ^ , 

Upright Ska Lavender (5. fittitfrrosKm). Perennial. Jriowers 
July and August. Rootstock, branched, but does not creep : 
short and upright. Leaves, on much shorter footstalks than 
those of limoniton. and instead of the one nb they are marked 
near the base with three nerves. Flower-stems do not exceed 
one foot in length ; they are branched from the middle. ^roUa. 
blue-purple, but the lobes of the calyx are white. Extends from 
the south coast to Wigton on the west coast, and only to Lincoln 


Matted Sea Lavender (S. bellidi/olitim). Perennial. Flowers 
Tuly and August. Rootstock, much branched and matted. 
Stems, branched from a little above the rootstock, the bmnehes 
being of a zigiag character, and few of them bearing flowers. 
Leaves, spoon-shaped, on short stalks, ribbed and tl^ee-nerved, 
small and few. Flowers, small, pale lilac. Rare. Confined to 
the salt marshes of Norfolk. Suffolk, and Cambridge. 

From the Greek, staiice, and applied to an astringent herb. 


Thrift or Sea Pink (Armeria maritima) Plate 6i 

The natural habitat of this old-fashioned garden plant is on 
the rocks and cliffs of the seashore, or the rocky sides of high 
mountains, where the pale rosy heads of flowers rising from the 
bright green cushions of grass-like leaves make a brilliant display. 

Perennial : Flowers April to Oc/o6^r.^Kootstock loDg, tiuck, 
woody, and much branched. Every branch ends in a bundle of 
leaves that are truly linear, being about one^twentieth of an inch 
in breadth, and usually about four inches long. From the centre 
of this leaf-bundle rises the smooth, softly hairy flower stem, 
six to nine inches long, ending in a silvery bud or a half-round 
bunch of flowers, with its involucre of thin, tough scales. The 
lowest of these scales are prolonged do\vn\vards to form a poiplish 
sheath, half an inch long, round the stalk The individual 
flowers are separately stalked, and may be separated easily from 
the cluster. Calyx, fivc-lobed, funnel-shaped, of similar char- 
acter to the involucre. Corolla, five-clawed petals. There aire 
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stamens mature before the stigmas. 

The Plantain Family {Plantaginaceae) Plate 6 2 

parallel-ribbed. cnmi-^ansDarent, with four spreading 

lour. Corolla thm, ^ ^ tube, with hair-like filaments, 

lobes. Stamens four, atuched to wroU^ moe.^^^^^^ ^^^ 

‘?;f.“;''lh?llf.™al'’»os.sSrs S Ko Uoes o. ha,,,. F,..., a o,,,. 

to four-celled capsule. 

Lamb’s-tongue Plantain {Ptaniago •n^dla) Piaw 62 

The Plaotnies are among 'a p 1 a”n°'u.ai 

but there must be “methrug foJ ,i,e world that 

has contrrved to get rtseli so takM in 

■‘oL^STa^sX Wh.te.^an^s Foot^ 

SLCra\‘an«r^a”t'h,ng of h^“a‘u?r' ^ttt ,ound^n dry pastures 

and waste places. —Leaves radical, with 

Perennial : tL under surface. Flowers, 

strongly developed parallel no \ea.vt^. 

borne on tall spikes whic P f- sepals a salver-shaped 

Each blossom consists of P ^ are fixed the four stamens 

corolla with four lobes, between which ar^^^^^ 

surrounding the of the flowcr-spike. 

stamens form the most p covered with short 

Seeds, brown, rough. Fiant. muic 

"Treater (f- ^l^^hor? 

S: bUcT aid ^ough.' Flowers on pastures and roadsides. 

May to September. u^r^olata) has lance-shaped leaves. 

RIBWORT fflowe 'scfp« ii deeply furrowed the 

long and narrow. The Mower s p 

flower-spike short. Stam . v^j^tbs May to October. 

send, brown, tbght.y 
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winged at end. Flowers on Pastures, salt marshes and rocks 
the sea. June to September. 

Buck's-horn Plantain (P. coronoptis.) Leaves, narrow, 
linear, divided, or deeply tootiied, ribbed, hairy. Stamens, pale 
yellow. Seeds, pale brown. Flowers on poor gravelly soils, 
chiefly near the coast, June to August. 

The name plantago is the classic Latin one, from which the 
English name has been evolved. 

Shoreweed (Lutorella lacuslris) 

Found throughout the British Islands, wherever there are 
takes, ponds or canals on gravelly or sandy soil. It grows close 
to the margin, in quite shallow water, often in crowded turf-like 
patches., although it does not flower under water, but \vait3 
until a dry season has reduced the water-level or one of its 
runners has produced a colony on land. 

Perennial : Flowers July and August. — Rootstock, white, more 
or less erect, from which emerge a large number of long, white, 
rarely branched roots. Leaves (five or six), cylindrical, one to 
five inches in length, spring directly from the rootstock, and end 
in a sharp point. From their axils emerge Arm green threads, 
four or five inches long, from whose tips new plants are produced. 
Upon land the leaves become flat and channelled, and may form 
a rosette. Flowers, white (borne only when the plant is growing 
upon land) of two kinds — male and female — borne on the same 
plant. The short llower-stalk supports a single male flower, 
consisting of four sepals w*ith thin margins, a tubular corolla 
with four lobes at its mouth, four exceedingly long stamens with 
large pale anthers, and a rudimentary ovary. At the base of 
the scape and hidden among the leaf-vases are two female flowers 
These have tliree or four unequal sepals, a pitcher-shaped corolla 
with three or four teeth at the mouth, and the flask-shaped 
ovary has a style three or four times the length of the flower. 
As both stamens and style suggest by their great length and 
their protrusion from the flower, the carriage of pollen is effected 
by the wind. Fruit, a bony capsule containing a single seed. 

From the Latin, littus. the shore, and indicates the partiality 
of the species for lakes and pools. 

The Goosefoot Family (Chenopodiaceae) Plate 63 

Cm\hactfrs. — Herbs or shrubs. Leaves alternate, undivided^ with- 
out stipules. Flowers small, regular^ green ; often dimorphic. Calyx 
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five Fruit, blJddcr-like. membranous. 

Glasswort or Marsh Samphire 

{Salicornia herbacea) 

Glasswort or Maph 

nificant it on the mud-ilats that are covered at 

plant as we meet wi h It o ^ cylindrical 

b.gh-water IS that of a s ^ succulent character. 

bn^ftTeen su™-%pt tuVn.ng to red later. It .s com- 

nion on all our co^ts. Stem, woody at the 

Annual. of a Succession of juicy internodes 

5ix inches to one and a half gjeL terminate m 

similar formation m p *• minute simple produced on 

dowor-sp.ke., Flowers, e ecn „X“ cons\Ttro< a top-shaped 

“‘^^n^ifwith thre°e or lour lobes and the mouth contracted : 

theU are one or two sUmens ^ perennial woody 

Creeping Glasswort f . scndine up rounded stems 

rootstock which creeps unde^grou^ producing tufts of erect 

that he along the 6 ^ • ^3,^00° other flowering. The plant 

’r— r’:"c.';,ou; r.rt.!?a„„ua, species aud .t hewers Ircm 

plant’s fondness for the salt-marsh. 

Seablite (Suaeda marilima) P^^te 62 

the Annual Scabhte. Oc/of>cr.— Stems, erect, two feet 

I’hwers July to uci Leaves, long. 

high, or half-erect, or ^ u\e and tapering at the 

fleshy, half-cyhndn^l. g^cen^and partially hidden 

base: alternate. but are usually in threes or 

Sriladd^r-lTke^ncJsSug a single shining, browntsh- 

'’'"stKu‘:?;sr*l.T. ( 5 . /rullcora), lound only on the East 
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Coast lying b6tween the Wash and the Thames, and Dorset 
Perennial. Flowers July to October. It has thick woody 
stems two or three leet high, and numerous branches more or 
less erect, with a dense covering of slender, Heshy leaves, which 
have rounded tips and are dotted with white. The flowei^, 
similar to those of the annual species, are produced either singly 
or in clusters of two or three. The seed is shining black. 

Good King Henry (Chenopodium bonns-henricus) Plate &a 

A weed of the waste places, usually where the soil is made 
up of man's refuse. The plants are fairly uniform in colour, 
from stem to leaf and flower. They are fertilized by the wind. 
It is also known as " Mercury Goosefoot " and " All-Good/' 
Perennial : Flowers A/ay /o ,4 figu 5/.— Rootstock, thick, fleshy. 
Stems, erect, channelled, one to three feet in height. Leaves, 
larijc, dark green, hastate, that is, like the head of an ancient 
halberd. In some places they are used as a substitute for 
spinach. Flowers, small, green, in spikes, forming a tenninaJ 
panicle. Ovary, an utricle, containing a single seed. 

All the other British species are annuals. 

Stinking Goosefoot (C, vnlvaria), with spreading stems, 
email, greasy, mealy, untoothed leaves, grey-green, with an 

odour like rotten fish. ^ 

M any-seri>R!> Goosefoot {C* polyspermnm), with severe 
spreading branches, ovate leaves, and many minute, rough. 

dark- brown seeds. , 

White Goosefoot (C. <T/6nm), Leaves, ovate, covered mto 
a white moalv substance, upper portions toothed, sepals keeled, 
sec<ls dark, shitimg, very minutelv dotted. 

Krd Goosefoot (C. rx-brum), with erect, frequently red, stems, 
smooth and shining, leaves variable in form, and in the character 
of the margin, which is sometimes toothed, sometimes entire ; 
sepals not keeUMl. . 

rhe name is from t'Jro Creek words, chen and pou$. signifying 
Gtiosefoot, in reference to the shape of the leaves in some species. 


Orache (A triplex pa/ula) 

Spreading Orache, to give it the full name, is one of the many 
plants that are a nuisance to the kitchen-gardener, for though 
they come up freolv on waste ground every^vhere, they have a 
marked preference for soils that have been worked and manured* 
A nnxioJ ! Fl^w^s July to October, — Stem, slender, more or 
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r ^ A \<i <tTiDcd with redaisn 

less erect, a few inches to three sprca^d widely m all 

resinous Unes. The “ ,0 ^^fone [dant covers a large 

directions, the lowest shaped with a wedge-shaped 

patch of ground, Flowers, minute green, 

base, some with a few the shoots and from the 

iir clusters on spikes at the ends of the ^ same 

axils. They are of two kjnds--ma^e and 

plant. There are no petals . the ma ^^e ovarv 

sepals and a corresponding num^ sepal.s, which are 

rudimentarv. The females only t^^^^ ^i^velop. d 

united below ; there are no stamens bladdef-hUc nut. en- 

and has two thread-like stylos^ F^. a ^ 

closed in the enlarged calyx and con |„nuaJ of sandy sea- 

Frosteo Orache {A. whiteness, and the scarcely 

shores, marked by its entire ^^ nches from the base and 

striped bun-coloured stern. .^.^.es have a wedge-shaped 

spreads along the ground. The 1 ‘^^^^^„d•shaped. irregularly 
base, but vary t^om rhombic t ‘ spikes, the 

lohed or toothed. The male among th^m. Howeis 

females in the axils ^ the wind is the pollinating 

July to October. In all the species the uin 

is the old Latin nan, e for and 

Sea Purslane {A. because of its striking 

muddy seashores over stem and leaves ahki. 

whiteness, due to a mealy branched, woody rootstocK, 

It is a shrubby perennial with a hr as 

and the lower paA of the the ground the 

much as three feet long, but branches, one to one 

height of the plant is s^PP;'.^.^ ^stjv in pairs and erect, oval 
and a half feci. Leaves thick tips and taix-nng to a 

or spoon-shaped, wi^ ^l“"nrh ends in a two-inch spray bearing 
lone narrow base. The branch Iniv to Oclol>cr. 

close clusters of minute yellow is an annual found 

Stalked Sea Purslane ^oa-st of England from 

only in muddy salt-marches on respects similar to the 

Lincolnshire southwards. It smaller. Stem. 

perennial species, but shorter Leaves, only half the 

branched, three eight inches g ^ ^ 

dimemsions of the other, and more slenh^ August to October. 

in small clusters in ^hc axi s of ^ i>otanists in a separate 

The Purslanes are classified by some 

genus, Obione. 
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The Buckwheat Family {Polygonaceas) Plates 62-63 

Characters. — Herbs. Leaves aJtemate aad sbeathiog mem* 
branous stipules. Flowers with jointed footstalks. Sepals, three to 
six ; petals not present. Stamens five to eight, opposite the sepals. 
Ovary egg-shaped, three-sided or compressed ; styles one to three. 
Fruit, oue-seeded, compressed, or three-sided, or winged. 

Docks {Run\tx) 

Among the most striking of our wayside weeds, owing to 
their size and abundance, must be numbered the members of 
<be genus Rumex, of which there are from eleven to fifteen 
British species according to the lists of different authorities. 
Identification is not easy. The flowers, though produced in 
abundance, are very small, and being pollinated by the wind, 
are green : so that little help can be obtained from them at fin-t. 
But it is essential that we should at once seek to know their 
structure. The plants are eighter perennial or biennial. The 
floral envelope is known as a perianth, and consists of six green 
leaves, which will be referred to as sepals. 1 hese are in two 
series, three outer and three inner, the latter becoming much 
enlarged after the flower has been pollinated. Within these are 
six stamens arranged in three pairs, and a three-sided ovary 
with three thread-like styles, ending in brush-like stigmas. In 
most of the species, one or more of the inner sepals bears a 
tubercle, whose character is useful for identification purpK)ses. 
In the fruiting stage, these inner sepals, enlarged, become 
leathery and embrace the three-sided fruit. 

BLoon-vEiNED Dock {R. sattguineus) (Plate 62) is a wndespread 
perennial of which there are two superficially different forms : one 
which supplies the distinctive name has the veins coloured red and 
the remainder of the leaf more or less suffused with dark red : in 
the other the whole leaf is uniformly green The red-veined 
form is rare and is found in woody or'bushv piaccs ; the other, 
vtrtdis, now known as rate, is found along hedgerows and road* 
sides. When in flower or fruiting, it may attain a height of 
four feet, the slender stem with few or no branches.;. Leaves 
are oval- or oblong-lance-shaped, slightly wavy, the root-leaves 
with a rounded or heart-shaped base. Flower-spikes, usually 
leafless except at the base ; the fruiting sepals oblong, the 
upper one with a large, smooth tubercle. Flowers July and 
August. 

Curled Dock (i?. crispus) is a bold perennial, met with on 
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every roadside and in waste places ever>-where. wi^ large lance- 
shapid leaves from six inches to a foot long, whose sides are 
waved and crisped, and the base abrupt or 

The leafy, branching stem is one to three feet higlh bearing 
Tune to October numerous erect sprays of green flowers, some- 
times tinged with bright red. the upper fruiting sepal with a 

smooth oval tubercle . 

BROAD-LEAVED DocK (/?. oblusifolius). also a perenn^l. is 

found in similar situations, and is commonly troublesome m 
pastures The leaves are equal m length to those of the Curled 
Dock, but much wider i those from the root 
blunt tip and a heart-shaped base, the midrib sP°tted thickly 

with dark red; the stem-leaves oblong-lance-shaped. The stout 

stem is two to three feet high. Flowers July to ^'ptember. The 
seoals are long-triangular, with raised veins, and long, spreading 
teeth from the edges, the upper sepal (and sometimes others) 
has a large oval tubercle of a crimson colour, which tmt spreads 

is a widely distributed peren- 
nial with ^ preference for wet meadows and moist wastes 

'^‘grkat‘'waVer'*D^ock is olr largest and 

sES v.=rs =s r “.S?,S5 

SiS“S«sl35S== 

triangular, and all of them have an oblong tubercle, i lo 
July and August. 

Common Sorrel ace/osa) Plate 63 

Our two smallest species of liurnfx 

the Docks in popular Their leafing does 

to indicate the sourness of their foliage, i n j tl^eir 

not suggest any close affinity with the ^ocks.^ riioug^^^^ ^ 

flowering might ^ which is much the larger 

of the two species, is abundant in most meadov^s. pasture 
woods throughout the country. 
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Perennial : Flowers May to August. — Rootstock, slender, 
tufted. Radical leaves in a rosette, long-stalked, arrow-shaped, 
glaucous on the underside and somewhat fleshy. Stem, slender, 
one to two feet high, w'ith stalkless leaves whose bases clasp their 
support. The stipules are brown. From the axils of the upper 
leaves long, slim flowering branches are produced, with the 
small flowers in whorls as in the larger Docks. 

Sheep's Sorrel [R. acetosella) is a much smaller plant that 
prefers the drier pastures and the sour soil of the heath, rendering 
its tufts conspicuous in the latter half of the year by its foliage 
developing a bright red tint. Perennial. Flowers May to 
August. Rootstock, branched, creeping. Radical leaves, in 
thick rosette, lying close to the ground, spear-shaped, the basal 
lobes being turned outwards. Stems, several, a few inches to 
a foot high, their leaves stalkless and the stipules silvery. 

The Buckwheats (Polygonum) 

in the neighbourhood of manure-heaps and on the borders 
of cultivated ground one may come across the Common Buck' 
wheat (P. fagopyrum), w'hich was formerly included in tta 
British Flora, but is now known to be of cultivated origin. 
In this country it is chiefly grown as a food for pheasants. It 
IS an annual, with a tall, slender, branched, reddish stem, ^d 
heart-shaped, almost arrow-headed leaves with entire margins. 
Flowers in panicles. The individual blossoms consist of five 
pale reddish sepals, no petals, eight stamens, and three styles. 
The flowers arc of two forms, one with long stamens and short 
st>’lcs : the other with short stamens and long styles. The 
fruit is large, three-sided, solitary in a nut. very like beech-mast. 
It will be noted that at the base of the leaf-stalk is a pair of 
thin stipules, which sheathe the stem and mask the swollen nodes 
that give the knotted appearance so characteristic of the genus. 
Flowers July and August. 

Amphibious Buckwheat (P. amphibium), Plate 63. Perennial. 
Flowers July and August. Rootstock, sometimes creeping in 
the ground, at others floating in the water. If the plant is 
floating the leaves have long stalks ; if growing on land they 
are almost stalkless. Stipules, tubular, large, smooth in water, 
bristly on land. Stamens, five, styles, two. Flowers, rosy-red. 
Found on the margins of pools and in other wet places. 

From the Greek, polus, many, and gonu, a knee, from the 
knotty appearance of the stem. 





sluf. hiirnitu^;t 


Hirthworl iAri<!oiochia cUmatifis), p. 

■'i Mirciirv {.^ftrcurt^fj'is p^f^nnis), p. iy 
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Knot-grass [Polygonum aiHculare. Plate 63 
Though the Kuot-^ase 

lance-shaped with small silve^- Jnots’^ ' ot’ its name are pro- 

torn, and red at the base. Anwers which are in the 

vided by the small i^nk or cri flowers are white, some- 

axils of the leaves, ^metimes these flowers 

times green, but pink U their more brown finely scored 

are the same as in the Buckwheats. Fruits, oro . / 

and dotted. _ , , 

other British species »< ' porenmal. Flower, 

Bistort or Snake-root (P. o» . ’ij-t^d Radical leaves, 

lune to September. Rootstock I g . winged. Stem 

long, egg-shaped, the upper stem. Mowers, pink 

leaves, almost sUlkless. t>roader meadows, 

or white, producing honey. Annual Flowers July 

SpotteS Knotweed (P. narrowly lance-shaped, 

to October. Stem, erect the^centre downy beneath ; 

with a black heart-shaped patch i hairs Flowers, flesh- 

the stipules iriuged "-ith a lew ^ong ha.rs^ 

coloured. Stamens, six. Styles. Annual Flowers July to 

Black Bindweed (P. co«wo/vu/«5)- to those of the 

September. Stems, twining. Leaves similar 

true Convolvulus, the lobes inVicMs an<l wastes. 

Sepals, green, with paler margins. Similar to tlie common 

Seaside Knot-grass (P. Perennial. Flowers 

species, but more woody and s j q,, the underside 

July to September. Leaves, much thicl^ . Stipules, 

they are glaucous, and the nerves form a nctwo 

flowers and fruit are alike larger. ia6alhifoliu>n) This and 

Pale-flowered Persicaria [P. P J uuckwheaLs than 
the next species are more ^ ' l„lv ^d August Stem, 

to the Knot-grass. Annual. oartially resting on the 

more or less ruddy, several lo^er knots. Leaves, 

ground, but not prostrate. ^ often with a bl.ick 

oval or broad lance-shaped sh^t sometimes frmg« d. 

blotch on the upper side ; the loose p ^ cylindrical racemes. 
Flowers, pale, greeaish, borne ms > 

Fcvmd la fields and wastes* 
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Water Pepper (P. hydropiper). Annual. Flowers July to 
October. Common by ditches, streams, and other moist places. 
Stems, more or less erect, branched, two feet. Leaves, lance- 
shaped, scarcely stalked, often with a black blotch, downy 
beneath. Flowers, red or white in cylindrical racemes, one and 
a half inches long. 

The Daphne Family {Thyfnelaeaceae) Plate 63 

Characters. — Herbs, shrubs, or trees, with acrid juice. Leaves 
entire, without stipules. Flowers, solitary, bundled, or in c}rmes ; 
honeyed and odorous. Perianth inferior, tubular, four- or five-lobed. 
Stamens two to ten within the tube. Ovary one- or two-celled ; 
style with stigmatic bead. Fruit, a drupe or berry. 

Spurge Laurel (Daphne laureola) Plate 63 

The Spurge Laurel must be looked for in the copse and w'ooded 
hedge. It is fond of stiff soils, and is especially abundant on 
the chalk-hills. Its bright evergreen leaves make it con- 
spicuous at a period when there is little fresh-looking vegetation, 
but it is often passed by in the belief that it is a young Rhodo- 
dendron. 

Shrub : Flowers January to April. — It seldom exceeds four feet 
in stature, and is but slightly branched. Leaves, tough, leathery, 
oblong, sharp-pointed, almost stalkloss, clustered at the upper 
end of the stems. Flowers, yellow-green and smooth, produced 
in small cymes from the axils of the upper leaves. The flower 
has a tubular perianth, with four spreading lobes, there being 
no distinction between sepals and petals. There are eight short 
stamens with yellow anthers attached to the tube in two series. 
In some of the flowers there is no style ; in others of the same 
cluster it is present, but very short. The perfect flowers are 
succeeded by bluish-black berries. 

Mezerron (D. tnezerettm), grows somewhat taller, but the 
lance-shaped leaves are not evergreen. Early in the year, about 
February or March, it puts forth its fragrant pink flowers before 
a leaf has appeared. The leaves are produced in tufts at the 
end of the erect branches, and the flowers originate just above 
the scars oi last year's leaves. The berries of this species are 
bright red. Hoth plants are very poisonous. 

The name Daphne is from the classical myth of the daughter 
of Terra and Peneus, who was changed into a laurel to escape 
the importunities of Apollo, 
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The Sandalwood Famil^y 

Characters— Trees, shrabs or pen, nub's (tlial is, 

S'Jr “rlS^V ‘SErnr coinaj ^ .r'icb^ 

rSh aSon s\,^rlK?, a no. or drupe con.ai.uue a s.u.ie 
Bastard-Toadflax {Th^sium kumifusmn) PUite 6^ 
This unassuming little plant i^s^.the the 

«pcre°of P^"*? 

on the chalk-hills and' lu’if — Rootstock, woody. 

P.F.umu/ /..r6 ■ ^ -'"d to Omse neshbourmg plants by 
with fibrous roots ^ . Stems numerous, prostrate, 

means of white knob-like . a ,nch long. I'lowors, 

beset closely with slender leaves or loose sprays at 

tiny, one-sixth of an inch acros ^ „,ncl- 

the ends of the branches. Kach blo^so 

shaped perianth. ^‘^^outh are bordJr.'d with white, 

triangular lobes around th ctTinen is ait.iche<l to each 

The interior is white. A slmrt . . knobbed 

segment of the perianth, and the short st>i 

Tdonted by Linnaeus for the 
The significance of the name Jd j .similar name 

genus is doubtful : crown in the ancient Greek 

Was used for makiiig the victors croun in 

•ports in honour of Theseus. 

The Birthwort Family (A,is,o,oMau.,) 

regions. Leaves alternate. sUUved. uithout ,o 

or^bcll-shapcd penantli, usually J ^ cells and six styles. 

tbirty-six stamens. The 

Fruit, a four- to six-chambered capsule. 

Birthwort {Arisiolochia cUn^^nH^) P'^tc 64 

Believed to ^ an escape from fou^d'' farther 

gjosvn for medicinal properties. 

north than Yorkshire. Sr/>/rm^rf Koot^tock, 

perennial ^/‘’“'"'Sed two feet high. Leaves, 

woody, creeping, ^tern unbra 1 d. ,nches 

large, alternate, long stalks, heart snaj 
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fcy the spindle-shaped ovary ornatS ton narrows 

six lobes of the stigma. 

The Spurge Family {Eu-phorbiaceae) Plates 

CHSsscTr^I^^lTc^bs. shrubs or . 7 re^, sS, 

s^rmcnsrdpIsh^uTuanyrqp'^ra^^^^^ 

two- or Ihree-cellcd ovary, with one or two seeds in each ceU. 

The Spurges [Euphorbia) 

^ 

instead, a number of unisexual flowers are ;"^PP^ Zonreo 
involucre. An individual involucre o^ sa/' ^P"l,ct- 

«hrtiil.l be detached and examined with the aid ot the PO^Kci 
fens It w 1 I'rstm to have four lobes, to each of which is 
attached an orbicular yellow gland. . Within tlie ‘ovolucre ^e 
several flowers, e.ach consisting of a single stamen on a sepamte 
orntod flower-italk. and from the midst "8^* 

pistillate flower on a long, curved st^k. ^ght j 

Ihis is the form of inflorescence which characterizes t^e whole 
genus. All the species have milky sap and are poisonous. 

The most common liritish species are : T7if,,vers 

Sun SruKCE (^. Ac/ioscopm). Plate 64. Annualherb. Flouers 
Innr to October. Leave?, yellow-green oval, the margin of 

iinncr half toothed. . , a 

’wood Spuu<;e (£. amysdaloides). ”2' 

shrubby. Flowers March to Mav. Leaves, oval, thick, tougn. 
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November. Uaves thin. Y°‘olucral glands hall-muon shajH-d 

“vluh iot Ss. ^ rotnJ lo^-aste ground, market- 

-rARrt^oToT'TJ;; Ja'U“ 

October. Much Involucral glands, rounded. 

Involucres, small. ^^iJy^^Found in fields, especially on 

^v^th two blunt-poiDted horns, fouuu 

light soil. pAr^nnial bushy, many-stemmed, 

SEASpVRGMiE.parahas). ^ i;,ly to October. Leaves 

stout, reddish, woody below F^^cr^ J y o, 

narrow, concave, very thick, atrang^^^ 

involucral gl.ands short. F Bienni.al Flowers June and 

Caper Spuroe (£. 5‘*^YV.V 'three to four feet, second year^ 
luly. Stem, short and 'itc alternate pairs placed 

Leaves, narrow, broader io copses and woods, 

at right-anglc-s to each other, touna k 

The'‘n“m"ls%"="i that used by the .ancent Greeks. 

DOS’S Mercury ^^Urcur,a,U ^ 

The Mercuries are nearly Ibe woodland 

poisonous qotihtics. i ocy 

and wayside. ,j — Rootstock, creeping 

Perennial: Flowers a h^U icet. Leaves. 

Stem, unbranched, ^airy. one t lance-shaped. The male 

opposite, stalked • stamens and pistil are 

flowers are distinct from the arc minute, green 

not borne by the same female mth a two-celled 

consisting of three sepaals. Al,_ce stamen-filaments but 

ovary, two simple ZtTCn slender racemes c^mta.n from 

no anthers. The male ®‘^"^entral disc, with slender 

eight to t>venty erect stamens on a cen 

filaments and pendulous o„lv two or three flowers. 

Female flowers in a shorter spike wit ^ hairiness. 

Annual Mercury (M. thin texture, smooth 

with opposite branches, and The female clusters 

and signing, the edges fnnged with hairs. ^ 
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of flowers sometimes contain a few males, but as a role the two 
kinds are borne by different plants. Flowers July to October. 

The name is classical, the god Mercury being supposed to 
have discovered some medicinal virtues in these plants. 

The Crowberry Family (Empetraceae) Plate 65 

Charactehs. — Shrubs with a Heath>like habit. Leaves, alternate, 
without stipules. Flowers, in sprays on short shoots from the stem, 
consisting of three sepals, three petals, both persistent. Ovary, globose 
has three to nine cells and as many short styles. Fruit, a drupe con* 
taining two to nine stones. 

Crowberry (Empeirum nigrum) Plate 65 

Plentiful in the north, its range extends south as far as Devon 
and Dorset, and formerly it was found in Susse.x. Though it 
may be described as a moorland plant, we may find it in wet 
peat-bogs or among dry rocks, on bare sand or among the 
heath. From the short stem, which lies upon the ground and 
roots from its lower surface, slender branches trail from six inches 
to one and a half feet long, densely clothed with short-stalked 
elliptical leaves. These have their edges rolled back, their fringes 
interlocking and forming a tul>e in which the stomata can function 
in wet comlitions. whilst the leaves are protected from excessive 
transpiration in dry, exposed places. These leaves are only 
about a third of an inch long, evergreen, smooth above and 
downy on the lower surface ; they turn red when old, but may 
be shed whilst still green. 

Flowers, purple-red, very minute ; without stalks, and pro- 
duced in spring from the axils of the leaves near the ends of the 
shoots. They have two or three sepals and the same number 
ol petals. The three or four stamens have long filaments and 
red anthers ; and the ovary has a short style branching into 
from six to nine stigmatic lobes. 

The edible fruits are drupes, about a third of an inch across, 
and usually black, containing from one to nine seeds. 

The Crowberry is known also as Crakeberry and Black-berried 
Ifeath. It is native in Northern and Alpine Europe, in North 
.America, on the Andes of South America, and in Fuegia. 

The name of the genus is an old Creek word compounded of 
«n, upon, and peiron, a rock, alluding to its growth often upon 
bare, stony ground. 
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The Nettle Family (UrtUaceae) 


plate 65 


~ ^ |j»Aves opposite or alter- 

Characters.— H erbs, or trees. Lc green 

Date, usually with stipules Sexes usua Stamens 

Bowers. Perianth, with the lobes. Ovary, one- or 

corresponding in number with and opposite ui 

two-ceUed. Fruit, various. 

Wild Hop (//trmw/iw /wp»^«s) 

The Wild HOP may not "unlhani" tor^h'^oj 

and hedgerow, especially in ^ naturalized plant. U 

Yorkshire and m Ireland ^ produced annuaUy 

has a perennial rootstock twining stems that grow very 

several long, thin, but toug ^ small tree or shrub. The 

rapidly, and tightly clasp ,ootj,cd. arc in pairs, and at 

rough leaves, lobed and *7°^ ^ curved stipules. The 

the base of the leaf-stalk is a p plant because staminatc 

Hop is what is termed a dioecious Tlant. 

flowers only are produced by imperative. It 

by another, making cross-fertilizat.on a. 

the insects, however, that . ^jnate produced from the 

The flowers are all small: tbe sUminai_^ P^ have no 

axils of the leaves in long ^ e antliers attached to 

petaU. but there are five l,as a membranous sepal, 

their bases. Each pisti late flower h« a the.se 

an ovary, and two long tapcring P P ^ green, broad, 

pistillate flowers are produced twin-flowered bracts are 

concave bract. A -fter fertilization this develops 

united into a dense spik^ ^f^nlVow scales w'ith glands at their 
into a large cone-like bead y^^stance called lupuline. The 
base, which yield a resinous , in the sepal under the 

true fruit is a litUe nut. which is endos ^tisU species. 

bracts. Flowers July to August. It is tn / 

Derivation doubtful. 

The Boii Myrtle Fam ily 

flowers, two to sixteen tyjes which are stigmatic a 

celled ovary with two lh[«“d-like style ccntaming 

enclosed in two to four bracteoles. Fruii. 

QQe-$eedcd ** stone. 
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Bog Myrtle {Myrica gale) Plate 65 

Known also as Sweet Gale* Dutch Myrtle and Candle-l^rry 
Myrtle. A shrub growing from three to four feet high 'P 
and damp moors. Leaves* yellow-green, lance-shaped, mth the 
broadest part uppermost, shortly stalked, and toothed, alternate, 
and downy beneath, dotted with glands which secrete a wax which 
cives off a pleasant fragrance. The flowers have neither calyx 
nor corolla ; they are gathered in a kind of catkin, with 
scale-like, concave bracts, the sexes on separate spikes, usually 
on difierent plants. The male spikes are about an inch in l^gtn, 
erect, and crowded ; the stamens usually four to each brac^ 
the anthers red. The female spikes arc only a quarter of an men 
long ; the ovaries onc-cellcd with two bracts. t%vo thread-hKC 
styles that are stigmatic all over, and of a red colour to match 
the anthers. The fruits are drupes, with a fleshy outside and 
a bony inside. The leaves contain a bitter principle, and are 
said to be used in lieu of hops for brewing, following an ancient 

practice in Northern Europe. . t 

This is the only British species : it flowers from May to July. 
The name is from tmirike, the Greek name for the Tamarisk. 

The Reed Mace Family [Typhaceae) Plates 65-66 

Characters.— Herbs, perennial, marsh and aquatic, creeping 
stoclu and narrow radical leaves with sheathing bases. Pcriantn oi 
scales or hairs which persist, in cylindrical spikes, the sexes ui diilerent 
flowers on the same steins ; tn.ile heads uppermost. flowers witft 

few or many stamens with slender filaments. Female flowers consisung 
of a one- or two-celled ovary with simple style. Fruit, a drupe. 

Great Reed Mace (Typha latijoUa) Plate 65 

There are two British species, perennial plants with long, 
narrow, grass-like leaves, the bases of which sheathe the stem. 
The stamens and pistils are produced in separate flowers, but 
upon the same plant. The flowers have no perianth other th.an 
a few slender hairs. The staminate flowers occupy the upper 
portion of the well-known spike or " mace,” and each one con- 
sists simply of several stamens joined together, the anthers 
opening along their sides. The pistillate flowers consist of a 
stalked ovary with a slender style and a one-sided narrow stigma. 
The specific diflerenccs are as follows : 

Great Reed Mace (T. latifolia). Leaves, as much as one and 
a half inch across, in two rows, bluish green. Flowering stem 
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broader. Ditches and pools. Less common 

.ip>.os. a fen or marsh, from the habitat. 

Branched Bur-reed (SpananU.m mmomm) plam 66 

Perennial, with creeping rootstoeks. ^^_.^^^”^,f;,"^rert. as^much 
shaped leaves with blunt tips. Ste • ^ ^ long, three- 

as lour feet high, with leaves sometimes five 

sided at the base, and an ji^ rise the flowering 

bracts on the stem, and from the , which it will be 

branches. The flowers form glolvjs j ' j olive-coloured 

seen there are two sorts, the "^’l^er and larger are the 

ones being the male flowers, ^ romoosinc these heads 

female helds. Individually, the ‘^^Xn^shaped scales, 

consist of a perianth of three or J„d in each 

In the male flowers or two-celled ovary, 

flower of the female-head ^l^®^® druoe fleshy without and 

which develops into a Banks of^onds, ditches 

hard within. Flowers June to July. Danks oi y 

and streams. 

The other species are : stem erect, two feet. 

Unbranched Bor-RREd (S. male, pale ycUow. 

unbranched. Flower-heads, in a * striked, narrow at 

stalkless ; female, on foot-stalks. Drupes, staia 

each end. June and July. i^afy. upper 

Floating Bor-rerd (S. natans). btem. i Leaves. 

p,rt floating, partially erecting iKell "^en in^n 

floating. Flowers, similar to \jand in allusion to 

From the Greek, sparganon. a swathing-band. 

the shape of the leaves. 

The nucko o-Pint Family {Aracea^) 

Characters.— Perennial herbs JT**** *JJj*'a'^spadirw'iuri^^ is invested 
and radical leaves. Flowers, small, round a P gtainens. various, 
by a spathe. Pcrianlh segments *.* *» , absent : stigma, a head oi 
Ovary, one or more celled ; style, ^mple or a sen , 

disk. Fniit, a one or more called berry. 
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Cuckoo -Pint (Arum maculaium) Plate 66 

Also known as Lords-aod-Ladies, Cuckoo-pintle, Prints- 
pintle, Calves-foot. Starchwort. Ramp and Wake-robin. 
a foot below tlie surface of woods and hedge-banks is the tuberous 
rootstock, from which arise above ground m March the arrow- 
shaped leaves, often spotted with black or purple. From the 
mid^ of these leaves in AprU rises the ^ 

enormous pale green rolled-up bract-lcaf. It unrol s and then 

resembles a monk's-cowl with a purplish 

green envelope is called a spathe. 1 he lower third of the spathe 
is marked otf from the rest by a slight constncUon. and the 

dowers are found to be in four series. , / u 

Proceeding downwards, there is first a nng of abortive 
stamens, each ending in a long, deflexed hair. A litUe lower 
is a senes of perfect anthers, and below these a similar group ot 
pistils the topmost row of which consists of abortive organs wnm 
hair-like processes. Small flies arc attracted to the spathe by 

the carrion-like odour of the spadix. 

The spathe and spadix %nther. but the ovanes develop into 
codlin-shaped pale scarlet berries. This species is plentiful 
throughout the country. There is one other species. Wrn« 
itaiicKm. found locally from Cornwall to Sussex. It is larger 
and stouter in all respects ; the upper part of the spathe bending 
over, and the spadix yellow. Flowers in June. 

Arum, a Creek plant name. 


The Duckweed Family (Lemnaceat) Plate 66 

Characters. — .Annual aquatic plants, scalc-Ukc, rarely producing 
seed : propagated in sutnincr by buds, and in autumn by bibernatin^g 
bulbils. Vessels, absent or rudimentary ; roots (when present) sneatn- 
tipped. Flowers, minute, rarely found; one to three in a 
There is no perianth, merely one or two stamens, and a one-cclJeO 
ovary with a short style. Fruit, a bottle-shaped bladder {utruU) 
containing one or more seeds. 


Duckweeds {Lemna) Plate 66 

The Duckweeds are among the smallest and simplest of the 
flowering plants. They are all possessed of a more or IcM 
flattened green body that floats on the water, and which 
resembles a leaf. It i.s not a leaf, however, but a plant that 
produces no leaves, though it has roots and flowers. To call it 
a frond would be more accurate, from whose under-surface one 
or more simple unbranched roots descend, and in clefts of whose 
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margin are simple flowers, “pisUlf wi'th one or two 

or spathe, wi^n which ^“nule that they are 

stamens beside it. T^®se hv the production of new 

rarely seen. It is chiefly multiplied by frond 

fronds from its edges. gj^i- to the bottom of the 

^nTtn^d iSrre';Sn^;l'?!l;spr^ 

o^th'^^riursolr^- Brita^’uccncrrned. The diflerences ,n 

‘"IeSer^ Duci:w"^E^ “Lmee hap^r'the 

Frond, not more than a pale green and ;^llglltly 

top flat and bright tw^-lfpped one much larger 

convex, with a single root. ^ p • maturuig before the other . 
than the other. Stamens, two. one mat b 

style, long. Flowering in J“‘y' , , t Frond, thin and flat, 

IVY-LEAVEO Duckweed (L. -ari,elv toothed at the 

nearly an inch long, tailed angles to the parent. Roots, 

other! New fronds emerge f July. 

solitary. Stamens, two ; style, short _ J ^toT^d. 

Gibbous or Thick-leaved Duckweed 
nearly round, narrowed o" ’ . Whitish, clear, the cell- 

opaque on top. greatly ' stamens, two. 

suucture being very noticeable. Root, soi y 
Flowers June to September. . once distinguished 

Greater Duckweed (A. tpi-^r 

from the others by its bu*tch o seven nerves. Under 

surface slightly couvex, dark 7'‘'sumeDS, two. Flower 

sifle purple, as also the upper ma g 

t^^rold cree. appellatmn of the plant. L.m- 

supposed to be derived ^^orn Z.ep«s. » sw smallest 

There is an allied plant. Wolffia arfh . is without 

flowering plant known to one-forti'eth of an mc^ 

roots, measures one-twcDUeth .inclv tbe base of tl.e 

flattened above, producing new f 'lowers emerge from t-- w 

old, which soon become separate, 
upper side of the frond. 

The Pond-weed FamU y 

CHARACTERS.-Herbs, marsh «'■ sVms 

itocks. and long, slender. sheathing the stem by thtu 

nate or in two rows Ibut rarely opposite), sne 
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bases ; sometimes with sbeathiog stipules. Flowers, small, green, 
mostly with the sexes separate. Perianth, when present, various. 
Stamens, attached below the ovary, which is of one to four carpels 
with one style. Fruit of utricles, nutlets, or drupes. 

Pond-weeds (Potamogeton) 

The Broad-leaved Pond-weed {P. naians) has tough, egg- 
shaped. floating leaves, and narrower submerged leaves. All 
have long leaf-stalks. The floating leaves always present the 
upper side to the air, and are always dry above. The flowers 
are greenish and unattractive, collected into a slender spike. 
Individually they consist of a four-parted perianth, with four 
stamens and four carpels. There is a species (P. polygonifolius) 
with smaller floating leaves and slender submerged leaves. 
Another is P. coloratus, with clearer leaves and shorter leaf- 
stalks. P. crispus. P. densus, P. perfoliaius. P. pratlongus, etc., 
have only submerged leaves, which are more or less oblong. 

The more generally distributed species are briefly described 
below. Most of them flower between June and September. 

From tlie Greek potamos, a river, and geiton, a neighbour. 

Broad-leaved Po.'io-wEED (P. uatan^. Plate 66. Floating 
leaves leathery, elliptic or lance-shaped, on long stalks and with 
long stipules. Flower-spike dense on a stout stalk. 

Plantain-leaved Pond-webd (P. coloraius). Leaves, all 
transparent, elliptic or oblong, on short stallu with short, 
broad stipules. Stems creeping below, sometimes sending out 
runners. Stagnant waters, mostly on peaty soils. 

Reddish Pond-weed (P. rujescens). Floating leaves rather 
leathery, but translucent, lance-shaped, on short stalks. Often 
tinged with purple or red. Flowering-spike stout ; July to 
September. Ponds and ditches. 

Various-leaved Pond-weed (P. he/eropAyllus). Floating 
leaves elliptical; thin, but somewhat leathery; sometimes 
absent. Submerged leaves slender-lance-shaped, limp and 
stalkless. Lakes and pools. 

Shining Pond-weed (P. /ucens). All the leaves translucent, 
lance-shaped, with very short stalks ; variable, with very small 
teeth near the base ; mostly submerged. Spike stout and 
dense-flowered. Lakes, poods and streams. 

Perfoliate Pond-weed (P. per/ojia/us}. Leaves, clasping 
the stem, heart-shaped or lance-shaped, pellucid ; all sub- 
merged. Spike dense-flowered. Lakes, ponds and streams. 

CuRi-BD PoND-WEBD (P. crt'spus). Leaves, all submerged, in 
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two rows, narrow-oblong, wavy, edges crisped and fine-toothed. 
Spikes few-flowered, flowers small; July and August. Ponds 

^Close-leaved Pond-weed (P. densus). Leaves heart-shaped, 
opposite, in two close ranks, their ^“^5 overlapping ; trans- 
luc^t and finely-toothed. Spike four-flowered. Ponds and 

s..n.. th.ead..ike. Leaves 

very narrow, thin, but rather opaque, half-clasping 
to three-nerved. Spike few-flowered. Rivers and ponds , July 

and August. 

The Arrow-head Family (AUsmaceae) Plate 67 

Characters.— Herbs, marsh or aquatic, P*‘‘'*“°'“V,eiT*Penanth^ 
radical leaves. Flowers, most complete in o? more 

inferior, of si* segments in two senes, ,^‘ainci s. six. nme 

attached below the ovary. Ovary of Fniit of leathery 

styles, short or wanting ; stigma, simple or feathered. Fruit of lealUery 

carpels without valves* 

Flowering Rush {BiUomus utnbellaJus) Plate 67 

Ditches and the backwaters of riveis. 
base is a stout creeping rootstock from which ah the leaves 

arise. These leaves are three or four feet ‘""f ® 
three-sided form, of ceUular structure, and sheathing over 
Se other at the base. The flowenng-stem round apd ^he 
uinbei starts from an involucre of three thin pap ^ 
foot-stalks of these flowers are from two to four ^clws .S* 
flowers one inch across, made up of a six-leave PV ‘ ' j 

series of three, but aU coloured and spreading. ^ 

stamens, and six very prominent carpels with si This’is the 
carpels and anthers are coloured like the pena 
ouly species of tlie genus. 

From the Greek bou$, an ox, and tomos, cutung. 

Arrowhead (SagUtaria sagUtiJolia) Plate 67 

Herb, aquatic and perennial. Leaves, * 

base of the plant runners are thrown out. each ® 3 

a globose tuLr. The leaves are arrow-shaped, stalks ^ 

thfee-edged. The stem is leafless, but bears a num^r 
in series^f threes. These flowers are of two kinds s^minate 

and pistillate, borne upon the same plant. 
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sepals, and three large white petals with purplish spots at their 
base. The lower flowers contain carpels only, which are many 
in number, and which develop into a compact head of nut-like 
fruits. The stalks of these pistillate flowers are shorter than 
those of the staminate flowers above them, which contain purple 
anthers. Flowers July to September, and in England ^ an 
indigenous plant as far north as Cumberland : in Scotland it has 
become naturalized, and in Ireland it is of local occurrence. It 
is the only British species. 

From the Latin sagitta, an arrow. 

Water Plantaio (Alisma plantago-aqumica) Plate 67 

A fibrous-rooted perennial, with a short stem, swollen and 
fleshy at its base. The leaves are eight or nine inches long, 
supported on thick but soft stalks, two or three times the 
length of the leaf. These stalks are very broad at the base, 
concave, and overlap each other. The leaf-blade has five or 
six parallel veins. These leaves are more or less erect. From 
the centre of the leaf-bases the flowering stem rises to a height 
of three or four feet. It is bluntly triangular in section, leaf- 
less ; but about half-way up there is a whorl of narrow bracts, 
and from their axil.s flowering branches are given off. Each 
flower has a long, slender foot-stalk, and consists of three green 
sepals, three much larger pale rosy petals with yellow claws, 
six spreading stamens, and from twenty to tliirty carpels. The 
bases of the stamens project, and on each side of them there is 
a honey-gland — twelve in all. Flowers from June to August. 
Found in ponds, ditches and streams, plentifully in the south, 
rare in the north. There is another British species : _ 

Lesser Water Plantain (A. ranunculoides). Similar, but 
smaller. The leaves narrow, lance-shaped, three-nerved, about 
three inches long. Flowering stem about one and a half feet. 
Flowers pale purple, larger in proportion to plant than those 
of A. plantago. ^gs and ditches. May to September. 

The name is said to be from a Celtic word, alis, water, in 
allusion to the habitat of these plants. 

The Froj^-bit Family {Hydrocharidacecu) Plates 67, 68 

Characters. — .Aquatic herbs with opposite or whorled leaves. The 
sexes usually on separate plants, the six-parted perianth enclosed in 
one or more spathes. The male perianth in two scries, the inner three 
often petal-like; stamens, on the perianth, three or more. Female 
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berry. di ♦ a 

FrOgbit {Hydrocharis mor$us-ranae) riate 07 

Anuatic herb Floats upon the surface freely, sending out 
long^horizontal ‘runners, from whose jmnts 

descend and penetrate into the mu<l. On certa 'rh** 

bulbr»?e produced, from which new plants arise. The 

leaves aJe an in?h and a half across, round^h-kidney^hapcd 
on lone stalks : the undersides more or less reddish, 
flowersf which are an inch across, consist 

«^nals and three large white crumpled petals. 1 he stamens 

ir pisS? are in di0e'rent rtowers ; the stamens are ^wcWo n 

number, of which, however, three or six bear “^nthere^ Th 
are three imperfect styles in this male flower. 

have a fleshy gland at the base of the Petals, and six imperkct 

stamens round the egg-shaped ovary. three) in a 

united at their base. The male flowers th^ “ I 

•talked, two-leaved spathe : the female This 

one-leaved stalkless spathe. Flowers in ^“AAjam nor 

is the only species. It docs not occur north of Durham, nor 

in Cornwall, and only locally in Ireland. . delicht 

From the Greek, udor. water, and charts, delight -the delight 

of the waters. -a 

Water Soldier {Straiioles aloides) Plate t)» 

In lakes and ditches the Water Soldier roots io the ^ttom 

only after flowering. The leaves ^1 - ,, Their edges 

basi, and are sword-shaped, thin. ,hann^ 

are cut into bold teeth mth sharp points, an ,i^ from the 

down the centre. They SP«-^ L '^^000'^ 

centre. The flowers arc an inch and fjr°^®‘l>„,.ond this 

of a three-parted calyx, and three have an 

individual flowers will be found to , .-t into two 

egg-shaped ovary with six styles, which are s 1 1 into ^wo 

at the Tpex. In this form the stamens m wh^^^ 

no anthers, but they secrete nectar. ^ , c arc three rudi- 

of the numerous sUmens twelve are perfect, there a 

mentary pistils. The pistillate flower “ ^«‘;/ 7 ame enl^Iope 
three of the staminate flowers come from j s‘jx. 

The pistillate flower is succeeded by a green f'-X 'nelS to th, 
celled berry which curves over until it is g 6 

flower^stalk* 
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The development of the seed-vessel, and the ripening of the 
slimy-coated seeds, tates place under water. Alter flowering, 
the plant descends to the muddy bottom for this purpose, and 
sends out runners with buds from between the leaves, so that 
the old plant is surrounded by a circle of attached young ones. 
Early in the autumn the whole family rises to the surface once 
more, where the runners decay and set the young plants free. 
Before the winter they all descend again for hibernation, and 
no more is seen of them until the spring impulse brings them 
to the surface. Flowering from June to August. 

From the Greek s:riUioies. a solder.. 
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A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO THE ORCHIDS 
The orchids form a very distinct famUy {Orchtdacecu) oi 

but are represented most Kirgelv abandoned 

of tr?es : these arc di^tingu.bed as Fp.pM ^ 

In our northern zone all the , , ^r tuberous roots, 

of the earth. These have, as a telore winter. 

into which all ^p''‘^.,7rrp-shaprd undivided, and with 

The leaves are mostly long strap sh^ 

parallel nerves; their bases ^ P^^. ^hcd alternately to 

Where there are several leaves nnbranched. 

opposite sides of the stem winch is l,ut the sepals 

The flower has three sepaU and three p^ customary to 

^lau'oTSc :rx «o?aT ,“/.!» collect, ve^ as .l.c pcr.anU., The 

central one of the three petals is. lo 
most cases, larger than, and ol 
diHereot form from, the other two, 
and known as the lip (labellum). 

In the descriptions of species tha 
follow, the lip wUl be referred to 
always as distinct from the petals, 
purely as a matter of convenience. 

Structurally, the lip is the upper petal, 
but it appears usually as the lowest 
of the floral leaves. The ova^. 
which after fertilization becomes de- 
veloped into the seed-vessel, is 
always below the perianth, and its 
frequent length may cause it, at 
first sight, to appear to bo the flower- 
stalk. By a half-twist of this organ 
for sometimes of the footstalk below 

it), the flower is reversed usually, this species 

accounting for the common position oi tne p. 
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Nccl., ofs-K^iry of spur; 
Ov., Ovary. 
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the base of the lip is extended backwards to form a long or 
short hollow spur in which there may be free nectar. The 
relative positions of the flower-parts are indicated in the diagram. 

It is when we come to a consideration of the sexual 
organs that the chief puzzlement of the Orchid-flower arises. 
We find a remarkable extension of the axis of the flower 
above the ovary, and tht«< is kno\vn as the column. It is formed 
by a union of the style with the stamens, with the result that 
only one of the three stamens is developed. This will be found 
facing the lip, the two lobes of the anther standing side by side, 
each containing a mass of pollen-^ains attached to a slender 
stalk, which may end below in a sticky gland. The only one of 
our native Orchids that departs from this arrangement is the 
Lady’s Slipper, in which two stamens are developed. Below 
the glands of the pollinia extends the stigma, which is nsnally 
viscid. In the eighteen genera into which the British specie 
have been divided there will be found modifications in detail 
of the general plan. . . 

With few exceptions the Orchids rely upon insects to aid m 
the fertilization of their seed-eggs : and when the ripe seeds 
have been dispersed, they cannot be brought to the stage of 
germinating without the good offices of a fungus — a species of 
Rhisoctonia. I f a ripe capsule of any species be opened it appears 
to be filled with dust, but if this is examined through a pocket- 
lens it will be seen to consist of ve^ small, spindle-shaped seeds, 
of which the greater part of each is empty, only the centre con- 
taining a solid portion. This is the embryo ; but there is no 
store of albumen, as is usual in seeds, to serve for the growth of 
the infant plant on germination. If the embryo is dissected 
under the microscope, it will be found that it is a mere mass of 
cellular matter without differentiation into radicle, stem-bud 
and seed-leaf, such as are found in most other seeds. It is 
little more advanced than the spore of a fern. 

This tj^pe of structure renders the seeds extremely buoyant 
and capable of wide dispersion by air-currents ; but unless they 
chance to alight upon soil where the right species of Rhtioetonia 
is already in possession, they will merely perish. This extra- 
ordinary fact was not known until in recent years ; for lack of 
the knowledge, the trade-growers of exotic Orchids failed in 
most of their efforts to propagate the plants by seed-sowing, 
and had to send collectors abroad to keep up the supply of 
mature plants, ^n the rare instances where they contrived to 
raise seedlings, it was due more to accident than to knowledge— 
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from seeds shed naturally about the rooU of livinR Orclnds, or 
sown upon a compost that included some root-fibres of dead 
planu. In cither case, the fungus was present ; and its activity 
stimulated the seeds into fertility, though the grower never 
suspected the agent that was bringing his eflorts 

The presence of a fungus in tJie roots of some Orchids was 
made known al>out eighty years ago. but its significance was not 
realized until the early part of the present 
recent story was contributed by Dr. J- 

Transactions of the British Mycological Society or ^92 2. ^ 

this knowlcdiie the commercial grower of Orchuls c.i a ' ^ 

hi^thou^nd, oJ secdl.ngs lrom% s.ngle plant w.th ahnost as 

much case as growing Sweet Peas or attached 

If we take up an Orchid-root and lightly shake ol! the attacnca 

earth-particles*^ we shall find that the fleshy 

Se roSt-hairs by whose agency most plants absorb 1 J ® 

soil. These are present only in very young s^^^ings of the 

Orchids ; and through them the fungus . ©f V lens 

of the Plant. But a closer examination with the aid o‘ ^ 

will show that the fleshy fibres of older 

a delicate web of fungus filaments 'led the 

tissues of the roots : it is this manllc ‘‘‘J" i;as the 

Orchid to dispense with the rooi-hairs. As msfer 

ends of its threads actually in the tissues of ^ ‘ ,„atler 

of supplies from one organism to the other is 

Orchids have therefore for some 

taught themselves to rely entirely upon fung 

lalion of their seeds to germination. /^includes with 

Uamsbottom, in The Orchid licvtew { 1922 ), concludes 

the following " incontrovertible facts : , . fungus 

■•The rcou of all Orchide growing ,s 

always the same genus, i.e. V* *a Sr^^^ent ge. u^ Is 

of Bmgcfl. The only known case the 

concerned is the Japanese species. Cast the tuber, 

toadstood /frmi7far»a mellea forms an . show the fungus 

Orchid seedlings, both native and cultivated ‘ 

present in their cells from the earliest a parasite 

It seems probable that originally the fungus events sho-vs 

on the Orchid, but a study of the present wurse o events sjw ^ ^ 

that the flowering plant normally has tlie g truth bo 
control and might now. with a certam amount of truth. t>o 

regarded as parasitic on the fungus.’ 
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As the Orchids appear to have become dependent upon fungi 
for essential elements of their food supply, so also the greater 
number of them would be unable to produce their imperfect 
seeds but for the aid of insects in carrying the fertilizing pollen 
from flower to flower, and stimulating the production of seeds 
from the ovules or seed-eggs in the ovary. In most cases the 
poMina remain in the anther- pouches until removed, involun- 
tarily by insect visitors, to be transferred by them to the stiginas 
of other flowers of the same species. In only a few of our native 
Orchids does the flower secrete free nectar : as a rule the insect 
seeking it has to pierce the tissues of the spur or the column in 
order to obtain it. Whilst engaged in this task its head is pressed 
against the viscid discs (mosUy present) at the base of the 
pollinia-stalks. and the short interval of the visit is sufficiently 
long to allow of their firm cementing to the insect ; so that, 
when the latter backs out of the flower, the pollinia are dragged 
out of their pouches and carried away. Immediately, they begin 
to bend forward on their stalks until they are more or less 
horizontal, in which position, when the carrier enters another 
flower, the pollinia will be pushed against the sticky surface of 
the stigma, whore at least some of it will be retained. It then 
acts after the manner usual with pollen on stigmas : each grain 
sen<]s out a shoot, which penetrates the tissues, reaches the 
ovary and brings about the production of seeds. 

The comparative rarity of the British Orchids is. to a large 
extent, due to natural causes— their soil preference and the 
climatic conditions which determine their distribution in different 
parts of the country, as well, probably, as the presence or absence 
of the reijuisite Mycorrhiza. 

In some cases the natural distribution has been modified by 
human activity, such as the destruction of forests, the reclaiming 
of fen and bogland by drainage, the extension of towns, etc., 
and. in many instances, unfortunately, even lovers of flowers, 
through lack of forethought in gathering the blossoms indis- 
criminately, have deprived the species of the very means by 
which they live and multiply. 

Plants, like animals, die from old age ; and unless, in their 
vigour, they arc allowed to produce seeds, the race cannot be 
continued. 
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The Orchid Family {Orchidaceae) Plates 68-73 

CH*R*CTERS.-Perenaial herbs, 

{mostly radical) whose bases pSanth supenor. ofsix- 

solitary, or in spikes, racemes, or p outer (sepals) are the most 

two celled, each cell containing .. . . whose baL is a sticky 

pollen Ipollinta) with *^^/*J^* three-sided and one-celled ; 

gland. Ovary, long and o‘^®"J, 7 «mrhelow the anther and above the 
ftyle. often ending in a beak X*Up Fniit. a three- 

sUgmaUc surface ^^nuVber of minute spindle-shaped 

valved capsule, containing a vast nf^tal which is brought to 

seeds. Nof^.-The I p is Se ova^y Sits footstalk, 

its usual lowest posiUon by the twisting oi me ovaj y u 

Bog Orchis {Malaxis paludosa) 

The smallest of the British Orchids ^_^It 

"Vhl plant springs from a 

swollen base of the stem is sheathed jn-owth. There are 

is forming a new tuber for the ne. t y ^ stem ; 

two or three small, thick l®^''5Hnccd with" minute bulbils 

and these have their tjps in height 

which develop into young plants. 'r minute vellow-greeu 

from two to five inches, ending in a sp‘l« ^ ^ 

flowers, which appear from July Septeml^r. 

From the Greek, malaxis. from its softness. 

Fea Orchis {Uparis loe^elH) 

The Fen Orchis 

on the surface of spongy bogs. 1 »ic sum. 

is sheathed with white scales, among , jrom one to three 

next year-s growth. The two or °nxooth and 

inches long, are <5ix to fourteen 

strongly keeled. The erect, yellow l owers from six 

in number, form a ,5^ kecDs^thc upper position 

the footstalk is twisted, but the hp ^r„a,iing^lance-sbapcd 

Each flower is half an inch long. llVcer than the 

sepals and narrower petals. The oval lip is larger tna ^ 
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sepals or petals, and is turned upwards. The range of the 
plant in its typical form is restricted to the fenny districts ol 
Norfolk. Suffolk and Cambridgeshire. In recent years a sni^ler 
form (the var. ovaia), with broader leaves, has been found on 
moist sand-dunes on the opposite side of the country — in 
Glamorganshire and Carmarthenshire. 

Greek, liparos, greasy, from the texture of the plant. 

Coral -root Orchis {Corallorrhiza trifida) 

The roots consist of thick, fleshy fibres with many short 
branches. The slender, yellowish stem is tinged wnth green m 
its lower part ; has one or two red-brown sheaths, and vanes 
in height from four to ten inches. There are from four to t%velve 
small, dingy flowers, appearing from June to August. Sepals 
and petals are much alike, olive-green, lance-shaped, with acute 
tips; the upper sepal and petals covering over the long column, 
the lateral sepals spreading. The lip is oblong, with two small 
basal lobes : white, with a few small purple tubercles. There 
is a very smalt spur, attached to the ovary. The anther termi- 
nates the column, and there are four roundish masses of waxy 
pollen. There is no beak. 

Somewhat rare, except in those districts of eastern Scotland, 
where it is found in numbers. Its only English record is for 
NoiLhumhcrland : in Ireland it is unknown. It is a small, 
leafless saprophyte that inhabits boggy or wet sandy wood? 
and copses, flowering from June to August. 

Greek, koralliun, coral, and rhixa, root. 

Broad-Leaved Helleborine (Epipoais lasi/olU) Plate 68 

The l3road-leaved Helleborine occurs in England. Scotland and 
Ireland, flowering from July to September. Height between two 
and three feet, but may be no more than ten inches, and otliers 
that exceed four feet. There are no tubers. The rootstock is 
a tasscl-hke bunch of hairy, fleshy cylinders springing from the 
base of the stem, beside which will be seen the white bud for the 
next year's growtli. The lowest leaf is quite small in comparison 
with the next three leaves. From this point they become pro- 
gressively narrower up the round, downy stem, which they clasp 
and then spread outwards. The bracts below the flowers are 
slender and taper to a long point, and the lower ones are longer 
than the ovary. 
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The truss of flowers in which the 't 

duU green, tjngcd with purple . p , ^ divided into two 

more or less tinted with pu^le or , P' turned up to 

portions with a connecting hinge . Hoor covered with free 

Lclose a deep basin a dark^u^ie Hoor^covered^^ 

nectar ; the purple terminal " ^sses on eiUier side of 

the little point turned under. There are oosse:* 

the base of the cpichile. closelv with those of the Tway- 

The sexual p.yts pretty clo.ely ^ ^ anther attached 

blade and Bird s-nest Orchis. T /^r^-irds over the stigma 

to the top of the column ‘i“7^".‘*JroT,“d‘’p„°r„ia are stalk- 

and the beak. The ^leased cream-coio^cu remain 

less, and lie upon the back ol the "'h» t^cku of the beak and 

unless removed hy Contains ^his cemenU the 

setting free the viscid matter it contains. 

poUioia to the insect s head. 

Violet Helleborioe {Epipactis purpuraia) 

A woodland species which ^Q^^r^ie's "'‘th 

tribution to England. Stems, leav than those of lattfoUa. 

a purplish tinge. The sma lej^than^t^^^^^^ 

and less firm in texture : the lo « .. become bract- 

the upper ones narrowing P’’°g^®®®‘ 5 and slender, especially 
like. The actual bracts are ve^ late luly to early 

those of the lower flowers. Flowering late Juiy 

September. k «r««n 'mired with pink. Basal 

Sepals, green ; petals, whitish-gree ‘ S white with a tinge 
half of lip® whitish-green ; a sharp point : 

of pink.*^ This part is J^art-shaped and 

a small central boss, with wrinkled ** . upper edge of the 

stalked, only its empty tip P*'";'^^^ ■ prey-green capsule is 
stigma. The beak is large. The f'P®- ^ 

three-angled, thickest a little below the top. 

Green-flowered Helleborine {Epipactis virid , ) 

Distribution is restricted to ^"gland Flo'^ring y^^^ 
July. The lowest leaves are broad, and those aoove 
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a tendency to form two rows up the stem. The rootstock 
descends rather deeply, with fleshy fibres at difierent levels. 

Flowers, yellowish-green. The terminal segment of the lip 
is triangular, with a long point, extended in woodland plants, 
but turned under in sand-dune forms ; the bosses not much 
developed. The ovary, which is spindle-shaped, is smooth. 
The anther is stalked and slender, and the small beak disappears 
soon after the flower opens, so that the pollinia, becoming friable, 
drop pollen upon the stigma and so effect self-fertilization. 


Purple Helleborine {Epipaais atropurpur^a) 

The Purple Helleborine is somewhat rare. Though found 
generally over the British Isles, it occurs in only a few localities, 
and is restricted to the limestone formations. 

The stem varies in height from six to eighteen inches. Flower- 
ing in July and August. Leaves, sm^l, the lowest usually 
purple on the underside ; the upper leaves lance-shaped. The 
bracts are smaller than the smallest leaf, but the lower ones 
exceed the flowers in length. 

Flowers vary from dark yellow to rich dull purple, or purple 
and green ; ovary roughly do>^'ny. The lilac terminal segment 
of the lip is oval, broader than long, with a small point, and, 
usually, there are three rugged elevations which often coalesce. 

Marsh Helleborine (Epipactu paixistris) Plate 68 

Distributed throughout England and the southern half of 
Scotland, but rare in Ireland, the Marsh Helleborine is by no 
means a common plant, though it may appear in numbers in 
its chosen lor^ilities. Marshy, boggy and wet places, often near 
the coast. 

Stem from twelve to eighteen inches high ; round and smooth 
below ; the upper part is squarish and slightly douTiy. 

The lower leaves are lance-shaped, tapering from a broad 
rounded base which clasps the stem. Below this is a sheath 
which wraps the stem closely. Veins strongly marked. The 
bracts are large and green, but shorter than the drooping flowers. 

Ovary is downy, pear-shaped and purplish-green. Sepals 
pale dull green on the outer surface ; the inside purplish. Petals 
white, tinged with purple. The binged cpicbile of the lip is 
roundish w'lth toothed margins, the ridges of the crest covered 
partly w'ith yellow hairs ; the concave basal half has five curved 
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fhe^sti whTch h®"e ^o'Ss "rSo'' sidls “’'FlowenS t 

July and August. 

White Helleborine {Cephalamhera itui/olia) 

The White Helleborine. it 

on the chalk-hills f ^""^^“berUnd ia^the limit of its range, 
becomes less frequent, and .FAveral stems rising from the 

The plants are more none of the 

same creeping rootstock thcr ctem-Icaves from one to six 
leaves are radical. '3 S th^^ stem, the upper 

inches long, arranged m two » "8 all more or less clasping 
ones lance-shaped ^ 4 - lowest leaf of all remains 

wrapped around the ® ^ are much longer than the 

short and oval. The nlant is usually one to one and a 

slightly twisted ovaries. The plant is usuaiiy 

half feet high. f,y< thmu£?hout Tune. The crearay- 

Flowering late m May and undulating spike, 

white flowers are borne nearly upright connected by 

Only the sepals separate . P ^ j hollowed basal 

their tips and cu^ed over enhj d middle. 

riDlforT^r-M tnlDS dp D,a,D and 

closes the flower after *ertiluatiori_ upwards in front 

There is no beak, the stigma bei'Jg ® letter having 

of the lower third of the anther . aca^nst the edge of the 

a spring hinge the connected by slight 

stigma. The pollen-grains are only loosely 

threads, and form no stalk. from the position of the 

From the Greek, kcphale. head, from tne p 

T/row-leaved Hel.eboFlne 

of the species is much the matters of foliage and 

more liable to be ^^btary, and straight-sided 

flowers there is considerable dilfercn ^ ^3 

leaves are not only narrower, but are flowers, 

specially noticeable in the upper part of tne pi 
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too, are restricted to the extreoity of the stem, and are more 
slender in form and whiter in colour ; the bracts — with the 
exception of that of the lowest flower — are very much shorter 
than the ovaries, and those of the upper flowers are minute. 
Flowers in May and June. 

Red Helleborine [Cephalamhera rubra) 

The rarest of our three species of Cephalanthera. its distribution 
is restricted to limestone areas in Gloucestershire and Somerset. 
In woods and copses. Flowering in June and July. Stem, 
slender, purplish, six inches to one and a half feet high. Leaves, 
lance-shaped and sharp-piointed. Flowers, with sepals and petals 
rosy-purple ; the lip is white with yellow lines and edged with 
purple, the terminal lobe a slender oval. The bracts are here 
longer than the downy ovaries. Beak absent. 

Twayblade (Listera ovata) 

The Twayblade occurs in all parts of the country, in damp 
woods, pastures and green lanes, as well as on chalk slopes. 
Flowering from May to July. Often in great companies in the 
woods. 

The rootstock has a bunch of long, fleshy fibres; there are 
no root-leaves. The plant ha.s usually only two leaves {rarely 
there is a third), and these are placed as an almost oppo.site pair 
three or four inches up the downy stem. The stem is densely 
covered with down, and usually a foot high, but often two and 
a quarter feet, the upper part a spray of small yellow-green 
flowers, of which there are from thirty-five to eighty. 

liach flower stands upon a footstalk as long as the short, 
ribbed ovary, mostly hidden by the short, pointed bract below it. 
Sepals, green. Petals and lip more yellow in their tint ; the 
upper sepal cun.'es a little over the column, but the petals and 
lateral sepals are more spreading. The lip is very long and 
narrow, divided from the tip nearly half-way into two straight 
lobes. 

The column has a broad expansion at top, beneath which 
tile antlier is hinged. The beak is thin and tongue-shaped, 
arching over the stigma. 

The name commemorates Dr. Martin Lister (died 1712), a 
British naturalist. 

Lesser Twayblade (Usura cordata) 

The Lesser Twayblade is a pl.mt of the uplands, found in 
moist spots in the mountain woods and among the heather of 
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the northern moors. An ’'''usuaU^nly from three 

North of England, it rs rare ^ ‘trtand^ brownish stem is angled, 
to six inches high. The or less, and are heart- 

The leavesare reduced °a g jbe minute, brownish- 

SSnr«ert“ar‘=%?r^liln1dTrEbort; loose spray, which may 

'follows prrt^^ cmsely rtrar of 

C. rubra. One small difference m y ^ 

the base, in C. rubra. r ^ordata curving upward, com- 

lobcs which are developed m L. corda . terminal 

pelling 

divisions of the lip are reiati y 

Bird’s-Nest Orchis Plate ^ 

Found in shady woods. w^idely distributed 

there is a deep carpet of de^>nng^lea ^. north-west 

throughout the country, with the except! 

of Scotland. , cnreading mass of thick, 

The rootstock consists of » ion buds are produced 

fibres. These are not roots. pjanls are deve oped, 

at their extremities from green^part. Where le-aves 

There is not a single leaf clasp the stem. The full- 

pTanVtsTe a half fcef -J-”* I” r ^ 

?r“: foTers-tfsl ye.to" oTTnW 

lauer half of May to the « of Juiy^^ ^.p ^g ^^pper 

The flowers are half ^^their structure follows close 

«,pal to the end of the Up ; and ^ ^ ^eat number of 

upon the lines of those of 
see<l-capsulcs are produced on each stem. 

Greek, neoltia. a bird s nest. 

Leafless Orchis 

The Tarcst of all the rare h'h.sh Orch,^d,.____Ih;H^^-''- 

of the last century it was on« ,ater it turned up near 

in a damp wood in Herefords^ure. Year sc n 

^“air’w.ta‘“l'ii ffw year., however, it has made severe 

appearances in Oxfordshire. 
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The Leafless Orchis is a pale yellow-brown plant from three to 
eight inches high, springing from a few branched, fleshy rwt- 
fibres, the stem swelling above its base, wrapped by one or two 
sheaths. The few (from two to six) flowers are pale yellow, with 
short stalks and bracts. Neither stalk nor ovary is twisted, m 
that the tbree-lobed lip stands at the top of the flower. The 
ovary is short and stout. Sepals and petals narrow lance-shape(L 
with acute tips and the edges curved inwards. They spread 
outwards. The middle lobe of the lip is whitish and curved out- 
wards. The inner parts comprise a short column, bearing the 
horse-shoe-shaped stigma, above which it is dilated into two lobes 
as a support for the anther ; there is no beak. This Orchid is 
able to propagate itself vegetatively. 

Flowering in August. 

Greek, epi, above, and pogon. beard, from the lip bemg upper- 
most in the flower. 

Autumn Lady^s-Tresses {Spiramhes spiraHs) Plate 69 

The Autumo Lady's- tresses has not spread farther north thu 
Westmorland and Yorkshire ; Scotland knows it not ; and in 
South and Central Ireland it is rare. It is a plant of fairly dry 
soils, chalk, ^avel and sand. Flowers in late August and 
September. 

There are t\s*o or three tubers, tapering oval-oblong m shap^ 
with a few thin root-fibres above them. From a three-tubered 
plant there may be tu^o flower-stems. The flowering spike 
appears to be without root-leaves. Close against one side of 
the stem there is a hollow roll of two or three oval-oblong leaves, 
which will spread later, and from their centre will arise next year 
the new flowering stem. When expanded fully, these root-leaves 
are only about an inch long there are five or six narrower leaves 
on the stem, which they enwrap closely, the upper ones bract- 
like and tapering to long pointa. The stem is covered with a 
dense coat of short white hairs, and varies from three to nine 
inches in height, of which two inches or more may be flower- 
spike, with a single crowded, spiral line of small white flowers, 
slightly tinged with green, and very fragrant. 

There is little distinction between sepals and petals. All of 
them are directed foi^vards, and are only five mm. long. The 
two petals are united to the upper sepal, and wth the lip Md 
the lower sepals form a tube whose mouth is four mm. wide 

Greek, speira, a spiral, and anihos, a flower. 
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Summer Lady*9-Tresses {Spirauihes aesthaiis) 
one of the rarest o< British O-Wds. TWs U 

drt1on,""\u L^^rcord^rUto^n England are Fores. 

in Worcestershire and the New attains the 

Larger than the Antnnnj spec.es the^stcmo,^^^ 

height of one and a ha f ^ Root-leaves are slender- 

they take a horizontal ° . shaoed Stem, smooth. 

oblong. Stem-leaves. and spirally. 

Flower-spike. downy. Flo^vers. white and arra g 

Flowering July and August. 

Cork Lady's-Tresses {Spira..:h,s grmmipnre) 

Cork Lady’s-tresses springs P”|J' 

tubers: now ones for of t!us year^s 

the plant is still m flower, with the ^ ^ qJ the stern. 

Thete is a tuft of blender leaves around 

with others loosely wrapping and ^ arc shorter and 

to the flower-spike. The outer ,„arp points, 

broader than the inner sligluly ‘lowny. with 

The stem is five or six inches hig ^ ^ , loual k-nglli with the 

bracts tapering to long the ov.aries 

flowers, and In three straight, crowded 

completely. Flowers, white, air g 

rows. . , . they converge to form 

Sepals and petals are of equal ^ lau-ral sepals, owing 

a long hood over the sexual spreading of the 

to the grip of their ' shai>ed hp. converting 

broad, ‘■mrddlc Part°< ‘“"C^ndrasl.... towards tl.e 

the flower into a tube. The ^'P ' P , yeiiow. I'lowermg 

toothed tip. and is streaked faintly 'vth yt 

July and early August. . 

Rvdberft’8 Lady’s-Tresses (Spir^imhes 
Rare and known only in the neighbourhood of I-oug 

“ The‘^cy^IiJdriS“^bcrs o}\^hc m T it 

para, and there are from narrow-lance-shaped, 

leaves, whose bases ; ct^m-lcavcs arc proercs- 

about five and a half inches long . cnnnori and the upper 
rivcly more fully rolled around the.r support, 

ones have only their long-pointed tips free. 
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The flower-spike, which is three inches long and more downy 
than in gemmipara. is much less dense, but the mdmdual flowers 
are larger, whiter, and the yellow lines on the lip are much 
stron^’cr. The bracts are longer than the flowers, are less fia^ 
and have not the neatness of their overlapping shown in gammi- 
para, Floweriog in July and August. 


Creeping Lady ’8 -Tresses {Goodyera repens) 

The Creeping Lady's-trcsses has been found in Cumberland. 
Yorkshire and Norfolk ; otherwise, it occurs only in the pine 

forests of eastern Scotland. . , , 

There are no tubers, the perennial portion of the plant consist- 
ing of a creeping rootstock with a few fleshy fibres, which interlace 
and mat among the damp pine-needle humus and moss. ^ 
dark green, downy on the underside : the lower ones wth short, 
broad stalks. The slender stem varies from four to ten mches 
high • the upper part covered with do%vn, which extends to tlie 
flowers The lance-shaped bracts have long, sharp points, and 
are longer than the ovaries. The flower-spike is one-sided, the 
crowded, creamy-white flowers all turning in one direction. 
Some have the ovary twisted : others straight. Flowering July 

and August. , ... , 

The name commemorates John Goodyer (died iOj2), an 

English botanist. 


Green-winged Orchis {Orchis morio) Plate 69 

The Green-winged Orchis flowers in May and June, in meadows 
and pastures of England and Ireland ; it is more abundant m 
the south than in the north, and in some southern distncts it 
occurs in great numbers. It.s two tubers are round or nearly 
SO the newly formed one will be found at the end of a root hau 
an inch aw.ay from the other. Leaves, narrow, lance-shaped, 
without spots, and the upper ones ensheathe the stem in their 
full length. The stem varies from six inches to a foot in height ; 
and the flowers are disposed loosely, there being from twelve to 
twenty in a spike. They are dark purple in colour, the tint 
varying towards blue and crimson. The sepals and petals are 
marked in tlieir length by strong parallel stripes of g^een, and 
they converge to form an arching hood. The broad lip has 
three lobes, the side ones sloping downwards: the 
the lip are toothed, and in the centre there is a pale patch dotted 
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with purple. The stout, blunt spur cu-d sh^htly up-ds, 
l 3 aboutTqual in length to the t^vlsted ovary. 

Military Orchis {Orchis miiuaris) 

The MiliUry Orchis The 

oval tubers at its base and ^similar to those of the 

dense llowcr-spike and a?e bright or pale purple. 

Lady Orchis, but smaller. The which the lateral ones 

the lip paler ; the lip has foiu lobes curved upwards ; 

are more slender, the middle ^ ^orf blunt spur curves 

the red dots are raised and rough. Tl^e short o 

doUwards. Flowering mid-May to mid-June. 


Plate 69 


Dark-winged or Lady Orchis 

o. purpurea is now a.pparently res ri . places about the 
Kent^ where it occurs in copses and bu®hy Flowering 

chalk-hUls. Attaining a height of one to ture 

in May. , -wonc the lowest ones lying on 

the^X^nd.'^^ihe™ Zief sp.fc "-Y " 

length, with minute tirs of an inch, including 

Flowers, large. *neasunng three qu ^ purple- 

the hood and the tips of the P- . ^jp tinted delicately 
brown, with darker lines on Uie ^Dots raised, con- 

with pink or lilac and i^bed with a deep notch at 

sisting really of hairs. L‘P^ ? narrow. The spur, 

its toothed end. Side-lot«s ovarv curves sharply down- 

which is only half the length of the ovary, cu 

suucie, also hears the -n.e o, ’ 

name-^ purpurea-has precedence, and is lu (, 

Monkey Orchis (OrrMr 

pair" in“r?e^ ?Jct,i?ies7u^lirrhshire Oxlordsh.re and Kent. 
Id Kent it has been found inore recerit y. Military Orchids. 

Smaller and more slender than ipbcs are all vc^ 

The Up is pale purple, and four uniform length 

alender, long, and of a deeper tint. It is m 
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and narrowness of these that have suggested a * 

monkey with long, slender limbs. Flowers, pale purple. Middle 
of lip and interior of hood dotted with raised, crimson points. 
The spur is about haU the length of the ovary. Flowenng m 
May and June. 

Dwarf Orchis {Orchis ustulata) Plate 70 

The Dwarf Orchis is found on chalk-hills and in dry pastures 
in England only, and is rare. Referred to sometimes as t^ 
Burnt Orchis, from an idea that the colouring of the hood pvto 
the dense flower-spike the appearance of having ^cn scorned. 

Tubers, two. narrow-oval, two-thirds of an inch long. Stem 
and flowering spike four or five inches high, but has been recorded 
up to ten inches. Leaves, narrow-oblong, bluish-green and un- 
spotted. about two and a half inches long, the lower shorter, 
with blunt tips, the upper ones more pointed and clasping Uie 
stem entirely. The flower-spike, from toirty to fifty blossoms, 
is ovalp short and denso-ftoweredp with thiOp violet-ungecip 
whitish’bracts. Flowering May to June. 

Karly Purple Orchis {Orchis mascuta) Plate 70 

The commonest as well as the earliest of our native Orchids. 
Found in meadows, pastures and woodlands throughout the 

British Isles. Flowering April to June. 

Tubers, egg-shaped, and close to base of stem. LeavM, 
narrow-oblong, with blunt points, and marked with purple- 
black, in broad blotches or small spots. 

The stem varies from six inches to one and a half feet. Flow«- 
Ing spike, six to thirty red-purple flowers. Outer sepals of too 
hood turned upwards. Lip. broad, with spots of darker purple, 
three lobes, the middle lobe has a notched tip and the side-lobes 
are sloped down. The stout, blunt spur is longer than the ovary . 
Occasionally found without any spur. 

Spotted Orchis {Orchis macMkUa) Plate 70 

Found in damp places about woods, copses and pastures, 00 
stilf soils and on chalk downs, O. maculala has a tuber about one 
and a half inches wide, with three to five finger-like lobes running 
dowTiwards. Roots, fleshy, spreading out above the tubers. 
Stem varies in height from six inches to two feet. Leaves, 
keeled, usually spotted with dark purple, lowest leaf oval, shorter 
and blunter than the others ; upper leaves narrow and sharply 
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poiDted, underside silvery-Brny. Bracts, green, lorvest bnrc. 

,^^■^in'’i‘■o^de^e^^ rn^^le. 

^^d c‘’u^u■to”?hrt^r=s.‘‘the nud-lobe longest. Spur, strargbt. 
Dearly as long as the ovary. 

Heath Spotted Orchis {OrcUs ciodes) 

There is a strong round more in soils 

The resemblance is lu • on heaths, and among 

S^^^gn^'in^'i^Jg^ late^ Apni or the beg.un.ng c. 

‘"Tts tubers are o. the same “‘i.r ie'a^e:" 0;^ 1 

Ta™ce?s'^a^ed!'yecled and 

from the stem, with ourole The short bracts are 

spotted or blotched with dark purple. 

mostly purplish. „vramidal. Flowers, pale purple. 

Flower-spike, dense ,^ilh dsarUcr fine slreal^ 

varying to bright purple and pu^ j The 

Sepals, narrow and either si shorter than the others. 

?^e‘‘s';u^t'mor;' "..ua, u.dtb. 

Broad-Leaved Marsh the 

eoX? ih oUlsre^ n\"^n"srsT u^po^n absuiutciy uet eon- 

ditions. .attmlW hollow, ranging from six 

Tubers, palmate. Stem, biue-greeii. lance-shaped. 

Inches to two (ect high. ^ « • lowest leaves more 

c^Sont ‘ra'mr «'ey"a;e^^pr;o'r have r.ngs oi a ehoco.at- 

^"piower-spike. dense, ^l^c°"Sh tl^rkcr markings 

t^ i^pn^' U;;S7s‘pXc.a,s io™ a 
.preatling. Lip. broader tlian ong. ;,.Uh d.irker hne5 

incurved ; varies almost to ^^e ce^t 5 p^, 

and spots. The distinct middle lobe has 

shorter than the ovary. 
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Dwarf Marsh Orchis (Orchis purpurella) 

This smallest of the Marsh Orchids has been recorded from 
marshes and damp meadows in a few localities of Wales, northern 
England and Scotland. Tubers, long, tapering. Stem, from 
four to six inches high, actually hollow, but almost solid. Leaves, 
lance-shaped, broadest above the base, with a keel, and in the 
upper part small purple-brown spots, solid or in rings. Flowers, 
r^-purple. Bracts, purplish-brown. Lip is rhomboid in shape. 
Spur is stout. 

Flowering June and July. 


Common Marsh Orchis (Orchis praeUrmissa) 

Growing in marshy and boggy places, often actually in water. 
Flowering from June to August. 

Tubers, palmate. Stem, hollow, from six to eighteen inches 
high. Leaves, more or less upright, slender-lance-shaped, nar- 
rowing from a broad base to sharp tip. Colour, yellow-green 
to dark green, free from spots. Flower-spike, conical at first, 
then cylindrical. Bracts, purple-brown. Flowers, crimsnn- 
purple or reddish. Hood consists of upper sepal and two petals, 
the side sepals spreading. Lip, broad, with ^ree lobes, spotted 
with purple. The curved spur is of equal breadth. 

Distributed widely in England ; in Scotland and the North 
it is replaced by the Dwarf Marsh Orchis (O. purpurella). 

Early Marsh Orchis (Orchis incarnata) Plate 71 

Tubers, palmate. Stem is stout and hollow, var>’ing in height 
from six to twenty inches. Leaves, very' long, elongated lance- 
shape and of a clean yellomsh-grccn free from spots or other 
markings, and they take an upward direction. Bracts, similar 
in shape to the leaves, green, upper side more or lesJ* tinged 
with purple. 

Flower-spike, about five inches long, dense, cylindrical. 
Flowers vary in tint from flesh, lilac-pink to pale purple, and 
are about forty in number. Flowering from May to early July. 

Flowers have two outer sepals arched and spreading, the 
upper sepal anil the tw’o upper petals converge to form a hood. 
Lip, threc-lobed, the side lobes slanted dowmwards, the centre 
•potted and streaked with a darker tint. The ovary is aboul 
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ball an inch long, and the 

conical, one-third of an inch, wnth blunt tip 

front of the ovary. Early Marsh Orchis {see p. 308). 

Lizard Orchis {Orchis hirdna) Plate 71 

L. O. hirdna is one of the flattened 

l^Iir'lower'plrl''i;?appcd closcr>^ around stan -all 
spots. Stem varies in height between one to three feet or mor , 

ending in a long spike of . ercenish-grey hood. 

Flowers consLst of three sepals. ^ ^ sepatl 

Two narrow lateral petals concealed m the uppj,r^sep^ 

inner surfaces of both sepals and petals c n ' . inches 

stippling of minute brown dots. it broadens 

long and three mm. wide, except at the bas.e. n , . 

to five mm., margins crisped, ending in I 

and slender, lateral lobes. The rinet 

divided tip. Coloured a dull greemsh-buti. at j„fh 

of mauve, becoming more greenish later. The btusalha^ 
is white, marked with two or three longitudinal 
bright violet hairs. Dots of violet ^ound the 
blunt spur. Mouth, almost closed by white 
anther covered with minute brown dots. P 
high. Flowering Juno to August* 

Pyramidal Orchis [Orchis pyramidalis) Plate 71 

One of tl.e prettiest of our Orchids O' 
chiefly on chalk and limestone in England, and more r^re y 

Scotland and Ireland. Flowering from June to 
roundish, and the slender stem mea.surcs from six 

feet. Leaves, narrow-lanced-shaped. cla'iDinc 

lharp point ; the lower partially, and the upper c 
the stem. When the lowest 

spike is distinctly pyramidal; but when : u * 

expand, it becomes more oblong. The colour eflc t 

by the purple tint of the long bract below each * 1 ^'*'^*’ KrAulor 
Petals and upper sepal form a pointed hood. ^ p. . ‘ 
than long, cut into three oblong lobes. Spur, sc , b 

than the ovary. ^ 

The beak is placed so low down that the stigm 
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are above it on each side ; ajid it projects so Izt forwards as 
almost to close the spur. 

Lesser Butterfly Orchis (Habenaria bifolia) 

The Lesser Butterfly Orchis flowering from May to July, in 
damp w.'oods and on heaths. Tubers, two, oval, tapering bwlow 
into a long, fibrous root. From the tuber arise two (occasionally 
three) large oval leaves, tapering below, blunt above, with two 
or three very small ones on the furrowed stem. Stem, about a 
foot high, angular and twisted slightly, upper part forming a 
loose spike of greenish-white flowers. The broad upper sepal is 
erect and covers tiie two slender petals ; the two lateral sepals 
are broad and spreading, the upper margin has a slight single 
curve, the lower has a double, stronger curve, so that the sepal 
closely resembles that of an insect-wing. Lip, strap-shaped, 
undivided, the edges recurved somewhat. The slightly curved 
spur is a little more than twice the length of the ovary. 
Derivation obscure. 

Greater Butterfly Orchis 

{Habenaria chloroleuca) Plate 7I 

With certain modifications very similar to the Lesser Butterfly 
Orchis. Occurs in damp woods and bushy places, chiefly in 
upland districts, especially on chalk. Flowering from the latter 
half of May to August. Stem, one to one and a half feet high. 
The two leaves at the base are large and oblong, outer leaves 
very small. The lateral sepals, broad and spreading, white, the 
downward curving spur is clubbed at the tip. 

Fragrant Orchis {Gymnadenia conopsea) Plate 72 

The Fragrant Orchis is a generally distributed species in this 
country, found on banks and hilly pastures, chiefly on chalk or 
limestone ; flowering in June and July. It varies from six 
to eighteen inches high. Tubers, oval, lobed. Leaves, narrow- 
lace-shapcd. Flower-spike, long, narrow, purplish. Bracts, 
longer than the ovary, and edged witli purple. 

Flowers, rosy-purple and sweet-scented. Upper sepal and 
two petals form a hood whose sides extend to the lip, lateral 
sepals spreading widely. Lip has three rounded lobes. Spur, 
long, slender, curved, twice the length of the ovary. 
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Irish Orchis {Neolinea intacia) 

In the west of Ireland, in the counties of Cla^. Galway and 
Mavo alone in the British Islands, the Insh Orchis may be 
found' on the open pastures above the limestone rocks. Flower- 

^Tube^s'' egg'!shaped and undivided. Leaves, oblong, spotted 
or plain Stfm. f!om four to ten inches high. Flowep. minute 
pink or purplish. Sepals, darker than the lip. Bracts, shorter 
than the*^ ovary. Flower-spike, cylindrical and dense, ^pals. 
sharp-pointed, forming a hood over the ^.ip. 

into three lobes : lateral ones short, mid-lobe broad and oblong. 

Spur, very short. 

White Fragrant Orchis {Gymtiadeuia albida) Plate 73 
A plant of hilly pastures and mountain-side, flowering from 

a mere cluster of fleshy. awMhaped fibres. « Inch 

•ometimes coalesce into a palmate tuber. The I®"’" 
hinnt f>blon*'s the upper laoce-shaped and sharp-pointed. i he 
stem is frtm^gh? inches to a foot high, ending in a dense spike 
o^f small yellowLi-white. fainUy fragrant flowers. Spur. shorL 
Lip. three-lobed, turned up. A northern form is found as far 

Dorth a3 Shetland. 

Frog Orchis (Habenaria virldts) Plate 72 

Althouch eenerally distributed over the British Isles, it must 
be relkoned^among our rarer species, for its occurrence is only 
local Found on chalk-downs and m hilly 

chalkv and cravclly soils. Flowering from tlie middle of May 
end of Aucust It IS ouitc Small and inconspicuous, 
““rubers oval divided below into two or more 

long, tapering lobes, with fleshy root-fibres above. 

-vnd varvine in height from three inches to a foot. LeaNts 

narrow-o^blo^ng, tapering upwards, unspotted. 

«tem Bracts creen longer tlian the ovary. Sepals and lateral 

petals form a good. Beak is divided. Lip. eight mm. long, 
brownish-green, bordered with purple. Spur, short. two-loUd. 

Gretsn-Man Orchis {Aceras authrepophora) Plate 72 

Among our rarer Orchids it is absent from Scotland 
and Wales. In England its distribution is from Yorkshire to 
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the South Coast, and only where the soil is chalky. Flowerinj 
from May to July. 

Tubers. ovM. Leaves, oblong-lance shaped, the lower with 
blunt tips, the upper with sharp points, and wTapped entirely 
around the stem. Stem, slender, varying from eight inches to 
two feet. Spike, long, supporting from forty to fifty flowers. 
Sepals and petals, brownish-green. Lip, greenish-yellow. 
Sepals and petals form a large hood, lined and edged with red. 
Lip is cut into four very narrow segments, two at the base, the 
others by division of the tip and twice as long as the sepals. 
There is no spur. Bracts, quite small and not very noticeable. 

Greek, a, privative, and keras, horn, from the absence of a 
spur. 

Musk Orchis {Herminium nto/torchis) 

This very small Orchis is restricted to the south-east comer 
of England, and it is there very rare. Unknown in Scotland and 
Ireland. Found upon grassy slopes of the chalk-hills. Flower- 
ing in June and July. 

The Musk Orchis has only one small, roundish tuber below 
the stem : the other (or others) at the extremity of the hori- 
zontal fibrous roots. By this means the plant is able to repro- 
duce itself vegetatively, as well as by means of seeds. 

Usually two or three smooth, sharp-pointed oval leaves ; the 
lower ends sheathing the base of the stem. Above is a solitary 
stem-leaf or long bract. The stem varies in height from two 
to ten inches — usually not more than six inches. The flower- 
spike may be loose or dense, supporting as many as fifty yellowish- 
green flowers. Bracts, sharp-pointed, about the same length 
as the ovary. 

Sepals, oval. Petals, narrower and longer with a lobe on each 
side. Lip. divided into three slender lob^, the middle lobe the 
longest. There is no spur. 

From the Greek, hermin, the foot of a bed-post, from the shape 
of the tubers. 

Bee Orchis (ophrys apifera) Plate 72 

The Bee Orchis often appears in great numbers on the slopes 
of the chalk and limestone hills, chiefly in eastern and southern 
SDunties of England. Absent from Scotland and the extreme 
fiorth. In Ireland appearing only in the middle and south. 
Lower leaves short, oblong-lance-shaped, clasping the stem ; 
stem -leaves narrower. Stem varies in height from four to 
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eighteen inches, but frequently 6ve or six 

are from two to six aowers on a spike, placed %vell apart, and 
only tw'O or three are open at one time. Bracts, 
like Sepals, pink, broad and spreading, a greenish »‘ne d^n 
the middfe. Petals are small. °arrow-oblong «-ith straight sidw 
and blunt tip. downy, purple or green. The broad bp ha^ 
five lobes, of which the basal pair are furry. 

terminal appendage. The ground colour of the bp is deep 
yellow, overlaid with patches of purple-browu. Flowering Ju 

“^rom''the Greek, ophru,. an eyebrow, (rom the markings of 

the lip. . . ^ . . 

Early Spider Orchis 

(pphrys sphegodes) Plate 74 

The area of distribution can be marked on the map by drawng 
a line connecting Northamptonshire with 
each end southward to include Dorset 

It is found upon slopes and about copses on chalk and limestone. 

Flowering from April to early June. . , 

Root-leaves, four or five, about an inch 'ong. oval with a long 

point. Stem-leaves, longer and narrower. Iron, ^o^r 

Inches to a foot high. Flowers, three or four^ Ihl^senaN and 
yeUow-green, petals ^'iJppcr surface of flower 

inch long. 

Late Spider Orchis (Ophrys fudflora) 

petals. The lip exceed, the sepals in len^h 
is either straight or curved upwards. 1 ^ 

at their base and the sides converge to a chalk-hills 

It is a rare plant and occurs in simile distribution, at 

to those favoured by the Bee Orchu , ^ . ja ^ flower 

present, is restricted to a few localities in Kent. It is in flower 

in June and July. 

Fly Orchis {Ophrys inseclifera) Plate 74 

The Fly Orchis is fairly abundant in 
and south-eastern counties ot England : very 
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and unknown in Scotland. Copses and thickets, always on 
chalk or limestone. Flowering May to July. Height, beriveen 
lour inches and a foot. Leaves, narrow, oblong. Bracts, twice 
the length of the ovary. Sepals, yellow-green. Petals, dark 
purple and downy. Lip, velvety, four-lobed. Colour, dark 
red-purple, with band of violet across centre. 


Lady^S Slipper Orchis (Cypripedium calc$olus) Plate 74 

Very rare and always restricted to dense woods in the lime- 
stone districts of Durham, Lancashire and Yorkshire. Stem, 
from six to eighteen inches. Rootstock, creeping. Leaves, 
two or three, large, oblong. Bracts, large and leaf-like. Flowers, 
singly, sometimes t\vo. Flowering May and June. Sepab, red- 
brown. Petals, an inch to an inch and a half long. Lip, pale 
yellow and of similar length. 

From the Greek, kupris, Venus, and pedilon, a slipper. 


The Flag Family {iHdacecu) Plate 74 

Characters. — Perennial herbs. Rootstocks, tuberous, bulbous or 
creeping. Leaves, sword-shaped. Flowers, a perianth of six segments 
m two series, ail coloured and petal-like. Stamens, three. Ovary, three- 
celled, style simple, ending in three stigmas, often dilated. Fruit, • 
three-sided, three-celled, ihree-valved capsule. 


Yellow Flag {Iris pseudacorus) Frontispiece 

Fringing our rivers, ditches and lakes, the Yellow Iris flowers 
from May to late July. Rootstock, horizontal with numerous 
fibres. Stem, two feet. Leaves, stiff and erect, pale green. 
Flowers, proceed from a sheathing bract, large, erect and bright 
yellow. Sepals, broad and reflexed. Petals, narrow, erect, or 
curved towards the centre of the flower. Style, broader, arching, 
spread out and coloured like a petal, with the stigmatic surface 
near the upturned tips. Beneath this arching style lies the 
anther, similarly curved, and opening away from the stigma. 

There is another British species : 

Stinking Iris, Gladdon. or Roast-beep Plant (Iris foelidis- 
sitna), with purple sepals, yellow petals and stigmas. Flowers 
not quite so large as the last. Woods and copses. May to 
July. 
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Autumn Crocus (Crocus nudi/lorus) Plate 74 
Flowering in September and October in ® 

r;M, -appea ,^^de-,cate spa.h. . ,U»ut 

inu^enuon ol :, "''tl’ch dUates upwards and 

s?x bri-ht purple perianth lobes wliich show 
divides into the six orie, j f except that three are 

no distinction between sepals and , J oj these 

outer in the bud Jehed^ The ovary is down 

outer lobes the three ^^amens are atUched r/aches up 

below, close ‘o ^ “Vo three wed^f 

to the opening ,„fth’Kcerated edges. Though the pale 

shaped, orange la ^ stigmas, they open 

orange anthers stand ^wardlv and so give the stigmas a 

to discharge pollen out vardl> . ana s ^ 

chance of fcrtiluation by ground, and 

In the following March the ^^^J^tcient now ma^ 

continually lengthen clps'ule full of sm.all red seeds. 

scatters the seeds. 

The Daf fodil Family (AmafylUdaccae) Pl^t^ 

or free in M--; 

Daffodil (Narcissus pseudo-narcissus) Plate 75 

The Daflodil as ^ j;\]y^^\reaf pr"o 1 uL 
bnt where it occurs it is “f'lally ‘n fi ^ 

and Ireland m^V fn the form of a bulb, and the 

naturalized. The rootstock is in though the llowcrs 

r hrs^uvr^^di a°f b-- ::;Lrd:sSX‘^ 

Flowering in March and Aprd. 
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The few leaves of the Daflodil spring directly from the root- 
stock ; they are nearly flat, and of a blue-green hue. Only one 
flower appears on the scape, of which the perianth segments are 
clear pale yellow, but from the centre is produced a long tubulw 
crown of a golden hue, with an uneven toothed margin. Witiun 
this tube are the six stamens, and the long style with its three- 
lobed stigma. 

Derivation mythological. 


Snowdrop {Calanthus nivalis) Plate 75 

It is generally agreed that the Snowdrop is not indigenous to 
thjs country, although it is found thoroughly naturalized and 
quite wild in orchards, copses and meadows. 

The Snowdrop belongs to the (in this country) little order of 
Amaryllids. Its rootstock takes the form of a little bro%vn bulb, 
and from this appears, in the very earliest days of the year, 
s solitary pair of long, straight-sided, narrow leaves, of sea-green 
hue, and slightly keeled on the outer surface. A little later there 
comes up direct from the bulb an unbranched flower-stem bearing 
a large bract, from which issues the solitary flower on a thin, 
b.*nding stalk. The three spreading sepals are pure white, and 
the three smaller petals are also white, but with a patch of green 
near the notched upper edge of each, and several green lines 
on the inner surfaces. There are six stamens, and a slender 
style. The flower remains open from about ten till four. The 
ovary is inferior. Flowering from January to March. From 
the Greek, gala. milk, and anthos, flower. 

The Snowflakes (l^ucojum) are very closely allied to 
Galanihus. There i.s no distinction in form or size between petals 
and sepals, as in the Snowdrop : nor in colour, for each is pure 
white, with a small green patch near the tip. The flowers, 
instead of being solitary, are produced from the spathe in a 
cluster of from t^vo to six. The leaves of L. lustivum, the 
Summer SNO^vFLAKE. appear in the winter, but the flowers not 
till May ; both flowers and leaves of the smaller L. vemum, or 
Spring Snowflake, appear about March. The latter species 
bears only one or two flowers. L. vemum has only been found 
in copses in Dorset, but L. aeslivum is a plant of osier holts and 
wet meadows between Suffolk, Oxford, Kent and Dorset. The 
name is Greek, signifying white-violet, from the words leuMos 
and ion. 
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The Yam Family (Dioscofeaceae) 75 

CH*.*CTK»S._H«bS 

St^-ms, twimog from right to flowers; the female flower 

i;,'pSS; “P 5r„TMr%. SJ. ^segbenu jU 

rhoVL -nd U^^^clled. but ib U.. Bnbst 

representative numerous scarlet bemes. 

Black Bryony (Ta.ntw communis) Plate 75 

The Climbing habit ol is by twin^ ‘ g ° 

as the Honeysuckle and angular, ascending to 

fleshy, black on the outside. !,. ^busjjls Leaves, large, 

a considerable height over .-hinv surface four inches 

heart-shaped, with entire edges . -nj ^ early autumn to 
long, on long stalks ; 8^®®?' “ _/ each sex are very small, 

bronze. The ycllow-^een flo ...hich are called dioecious. 

and produced by different coravs from the axils of the 

The males are in slender. sprays. The male 

leaves ; the females are m s - ' * 1 , with as many stamens 
flower consists of a six-parted P®^‘ _ three-celled ovary 

attached ; while the fem^e ^ a sof^ oblong 

with three styles, the sti^as lobed. Flowering May and 

berry, that becomes ^nght «d when npe P^®" ^ j 

June. Not found north of in obscurity. 

The etymology of the name Tamus is invoivcu 

The Lily Family (UHaceae) Plates 75-77 

Characters.— H erbs or «x'cs separate, 

creeping. Flowers. rarely four, eight, or 

Perianth of siz segments id two seriM iseg periatitb or springing 

ten), petal-like. Itamens. six. ^tacb^ to ^me . 

from beneath the ®''ary. Ovai^. w.— y usually three-celled, 

stigma, simple or three-lobed. Fruit, berry, usuauy 

Herb Paris {P^^ris quadrifoHa) Plate 75 

The only British «pr«enUtive of “"h^jphrbcIrinR 

stout, creeping. Stem. flower Leaves, oval, but 

‘pits a.waWo"r .n o„.bb., ^b,cd ,b 
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two opposite pairs on the same level. Rarely there are only 
three, or there may be as many as five or eight. From the centre 
of the leaves the flower-stalk rises. Flowers, about ^ inch and 
a half across, consisting of four green sepals, and a like number 
of yellow petals. Stamens, eight (sometimes twelve). Ovary, 
four-celled developing into a bluish-black berry, which splits 
irregularly to discharge its black seeds. Flowering May and June. 

From the Latin, par. paris, equal, in allusion to the four-parted 
regularity of this species. 

Butcher’s Broom (Rmscms aculeatxis) Plate 76 

Butcher's Broom must be searched for in woods, copses and 
under trees on commons in the south and west of England. 
Rootstock, white, creeping, with '* eyes,” from which arise the 
stems, at first pale, almost white, and tender, but soon harden 
and become tough and evergreen. They reach a height of two 
or three feet, with many leaf-Uke branches, short-pointed and 
stiff. The greenish-white flowers are a quarter of an inch across, 
produced from the centre of the branch, and consist of a six- 
parted perianth. The position of the future flower is marked 
by a tiny bract when the branches of the newly risen stem are 
still soft and pale. Ihe anther-bearing (male) flowers are borne 
by a different plant from the pistil-bearing (female) flowers, or 
on a separate stem from the same rootstock. Two male buds — 
occasionally three — are produced in the little pouch of the 
branch, and one appears on its foot-stalk, discharges its pollen, 
drops off, and is succeeded by the other. The stamens are united 
by their edges, and of a violet-purple colour. The female flowers 
are succeeded by bright red berries, about half an inch in 
diameter. Flowering from mid-November until well on in 
April. Its natural distribution in this country is bounded on 
the north by Norfolk, Leicester and South Wales. 

Rusemn. the Latin name of the plant. 

Snake’s-head, or Fritillary 

(Fr»ri//orla meteagris) Plate 76 

A plant of wet meadows and pastures, that must bo described 
as rare. The bulb is small, compMJsed of only two or three 
thick, fleshy scales : the leaves are very narrow, six or eight 
inches long.' The flower-stem is from a foot to a foot and a half 
tong, leafy, with a solitary flower, or occasiooally two. These 
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flowers, which appear in May, are ovM 

s ^ j . s ^ yeuow a-th^ 

reS^-s.^ 


Star of Bethlehem (OrttOhogaJum uMla/um} Plate 76 

A naturalized fornr 

Bethlehem, these plants have ^ purple dowers. 

Squills, but whorc^ they and tSrsistent. OUier- 

those of OrnUhogalum coa«d bulb.^^arrow leaves all 

wise there is the same kind of «ated omo, 

radical. withoreddookinR bracU penaoth 

stamens with flattened filaments. 

Common Star of a white centra) stripe spring- 

to eight concave leaves, each j producing smaller 

ing from a bulb that .s atout “■ ‘'''V" 'S,V ,oP,o„ mchos high, 
bulbs all round. The °om an inch to an 

bearing from six to ten fl"»'”„,?'°“°'"’.a„ow. with a green 

mWrib"on"t£fhS°“vlowers May and June, in woods and 
“ Sp?K7n Star op B, (O ti^^thrflowem l7"e 

with concave, glaucous J ... two feet in length, 

come. Flowecstera stout j„,h across, greenish, 

llllh7:h7e‘ma^gmToTheflorM.e^^^^^^^ 

‘w"lo i“ “andn^l^^iocll;; in Unties of’ Somerset. Wits 

Beds. Berks and Sussex. 

Drooping Star of 'between Yorkshire. Durham 

last, being confined to the leaves one to two Icct. 

and Hereford. It has a two-i . ‘ ^ twf>-f<et flower-stein, 

concave, glaucous, with a '' hitc 

Flowers few. white with green and May. 

and a half across, m a raceme, no^^enng . P 
From the Greek. ornUhos, a bird, and gala milk 
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Bluebell or Wild Hyacinth 

[Etidymion nonscriplum) Plate 76 

In the spring its leaves break through the earth and lay in 
rosette fashion dose to the surface, leaving a circular ^be 
through which the spike of pale unopened buds soon arises. 

Bulb, roundish, white, somewhat less than an inch in diameter. 
The leaves have parallel sides, and before the plant has done 
6owering they have reached the leo^h of a foot or more, whilst 
the flower-stalk is nearly as long again. Before the flowers oj^n 
the buds are all erect, but these gradually assume a drooping 
attitude ; though when the seeds are ripening the capsule again 

becomes erect. . .. 

The flower is a blue elongated bell, showing no distinction 

between calyx and corolla. It consists of six floral leaves, joined 
together at their bases, the free portions curling back and 
disclosing six yellow anthers. The ovary is surmounted by the 
thread-like style, ending in a minute stigma. The capsule is 
three-celled, and when ripe each cell splits down the side to 
release the shining black seeds. , , , , 

The Genus Salla. in which Blue-bell was included formerly, 
belongs to the Natural Order Liliaceae ; its name is from the 
Greek Skyllo, to annoy, in allusion to the bulbs being poisonous. 

There are two native species : 

Vernal Squill (S. verna). Flower-scapes, one or two, not so 
long as leaves. Like Bluebell, it has a couple of long bracts 
at the base of the pedicels, as the short stalks are called, which 
connect the flowers with the tall scape. This is a rare plant, 
occurring only in rocky pastures near the West Coast from Flint 
to Devon ; also A\t and Berivick to Shetland, and in the east 
and north-east of Ireland. April and May. 

Autumnal Squill (S. aiuumnalis) throws up several flower- 
scapes before the leaves. Flowers, reddish-purple, not droopi- 
ing, but spreading or erect ; July to September in dry pastures 
from Gloucester to Cornwall, from Middlesex to Kent. No 
bracts. 

Ramsons (AlHum ursinum) Plate 77 

Ramsons is otherwise known as the Broad-leaved G^lic a 
strong-smelling, pungent plant with a bulb like an Onion in the 
ground. Leaves, lance-shaped, six or eight inches long. Leaf- 
stalks sheathe the base of the flower-stem. Flower-stem is three- 
(ided, and supports an umbel of about twelve pure white starry 
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blossoms, giving forth the characteristic odour of garUc. When 
the flower-stem first emerges from amid the radic^ 
flower-buds are aU wrapped up in a two-leaved enve oj^. ^heo 
the flowers are open these leaves will be found immediately t)elo 
the umbel. There is no distinction between calj^ and coroUa . the 
two combined consists of six segments, which ^Pread wdel). 
There are six stamens, which mature and shed their 
succession before the stigma is ripe. Found in ^^™P from 
shady hedgerows, often in great communities. Flow g 

ir'lght other British species, most of them rare or 
local. The least rare are the following: 

Crow Garlic {A. viueale). With a small 
leaves, one or two feet long, flattened or grooved 
extremity. The spathe in this species is single. The flo ver 

head ap^ars after the leaves have faded, and 

of a croxiS of small green or purple bulbils, from ^nnd whidi rise 

a few pink or greenish flowers. These bulbils 

of an inch across when fully developed, and wastes where 

for propagation. It is a plant of fields and dry » 

it flowers in June and July. 

Field Garlic {A. oler actum). U l.ttnS towards 

half rounded, two feet long, roughly ribbed, and fattened ^ • 

the end. Spathes. two. Floxver-head not crowed flo«cm 

pink or greenish-brown, springing am g ccotlaud • 

Borders of fields in southern counUes and in east of Sc 

July. , ,• 

The name allium is the old Latin for garlic. 

Bog Asphodel (Nanhedum ossifragum) Plate 77 

Rootstock, long, creeping. Stiff, *"'‘’^,t*';;;P?''or'fivrinXs 
sharp, flat points and distinct nbs. usually radical except 
lo^but mliy be as much as a foot. They 

that occasionally there may be one or two smalle ones^hall 
clasping the otherwise leafless stems. Flo *-p^Tn£>nts rrreeo 
arranged in a raceme consisting of six ^ after the 

outside and yellow within, and they remain ‘ . shaped 

fruit has riiined. There are six stamens, whose ^^^b^ped 

filaments are white and hairy. if develops into 

is narrow and triangular, with a short style . August 

a three-sided red Eapsule. Floxvenng m 
Common on wet moors and in boggy hollows 
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wndely distributed, vertically as well as horizontally, it occurs 
at an elevation of over three thousand feet m the Highlands. 

It is the only species. , 

From the Greek narthekion, a rod or cane, which can only 

refer to the flower-stem. 


Meadow Saffron {Cotckicum aiUwnnale) Plate 77 

Rootstock, large tuberous, covered with red-brown sc^es. 
From this in March arise the lance-shaped leaves, often a foot 
lone and an inch wide. These have completed their work and 
disappeared from view by the time the flowers begin to appear 
in late summer and autumn. Several appear in succesMOn “O™ 
the same root, and they are pale rosy-purple m Unt. Ibe tuoe 
of the flower is very long and slender, easily collapsing with the 
weight of the funnel-shaped upper portion, which consists ol 
six segments. The ovary is at the bottom of the tube under- 
ground. and sends up three thread-like styles. These are mature, 
and have been pollinated by insects coming from older flowers 
in quest of the nectar, before the six anthers shed their pollen. 
These burst inwards. The spindle-shaped seed vessel remains 
underground through the winter, and comes up with the leaves 

in spring to scatter Its pale brown seeds. , J x. wt *. 

Its natural distribution is local in the area bounded by west* 
morland aud Durliam in the north to Somerset ^d Su^ex m 
the south ; also in Ireland. In parts of Scotland it has become 

naturalized. , . . , . ... 

The name is derived from Colchis in Asia, which was celebrated 

in classical limes lor its production of poisonous herbs. 


The Rush Family [Juncaeeae) Plates 77. 78 

Characters.— Herbs, mostly perennial, with creeping scaly root- 
stock. Steins, erect, usually unbianchetl. and filled with pitb. ^av«. 
slender, flat, or rounded, sometimes retluccd to scaiw that sneatne 
the stem. Flowers, small, regular, green or brown, in cymes, with 
braclcoles. Peri.mth, inferior, segments six in two series, Qiy or 
leather%-. Stanuns, six or three, attached to bases of segments. Ovary, 
one- to'lbrec-cellcd ; stvle. short or absent : stigmas, three, thread-like. 
Fruit, a one- to tbrce-celled capsule with three valves. 

Common Rush ijuncus effusus) Plate 78 

In the Common Kush (J. effusus) the leaves are all reduced 
to sheaths round the lower portion of the steins. The stems 




Kamsons {Allium urstnum) 


A<Dhodrl iSafth^cium 
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densely matted in a circular tuft i J^ey cyj.ndrical^^ 

stuiled with a continuous pure uhitejuth^^^L 

smooth and grow to a height o species never produced 

clustered in cymes, which half-way up. They 

at the end of the stem, but at th . outer green with 

consist of a perianth of SIX seg semi-tr.ansparcnt. 

a thickened ^“®„* “^L-hed to the perianth segments. 

ifoTering in jijTaVd” t. Found .n n.cst places on heaths, 

th“e"i:i“^ to1o!n, in aliusion to its use for tying 

bunches of herbs and flowers. 

Hairy Wood-rush {Luzuia temaiis) Plate 77 

The Wood-rushes (LiiriWa) are fringed with 

leaves are like the blades of shor grj^s^thej^ 
long white silky hairs. The f\o broad, narrowing 

m two scries, stamens, six. style^ ending m three long 

to the summit, upon ooinis. The fruit is a one- 

stigmas covered with minute , three seeds at the 

celled, three-valvcd a ?“o,vn with the perianth seg- 

bottom. Flowers pomted at 

ments shorter than the bl pJJ^threes and grouped ui lax 
the tips ; clustered m twos ^^d «,uarter of an inch), soft, 
cymes. The radical ‘^^^ves are^bro^ 

Sower/Sol^ Mar'S to Ma?. Thu other tuenrber, of the genus 

^"grhaf HA.RV WOOD RUSH^h^ rad^^Ird^Toot S‘y 

the leaves sometimes clustered ; cynics, large. 

hairy. Flowers, .. %<av and June, 

compound. Woods and heaths. Similar to L. fcr- 

Narrow-leaved ^^t>oD-KPSH . / _ pointed. Shady 

nalis. but more slender farther north than South Wales 

places on chalk or gravel, nor fartner u 

and Oxford. April to June. Kootstock. creeping. 

Field Wood-rush (/- ts longer than the broad. 

Leaves, very hairy in den.so clusters of three 

rounded and spiked pastures. Ajiril to June, 

or four, in short //^ sptcala). This and the 

Spiked Mountain y®°D-RUS»i t to an altitude ol 

next are purely mountain species. 
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i.ooo to over 4.000 feet for spicaia, and from 3,000 to over 4,000 
for arcuata. The leaves are narrow, leathery, and the hairiness 
is confined to the lower end. Flowers, smaller than the silvery, 
chaffy, a^N-ned scales {hraeteoles) below them. The perianth 
segments end in aAvns. and are longer than the abruptly-pointed 
capsule. The cymes are densely flowered, drooping and spike- 
like. Flowers in July. 

Curved Mountain Wood-rush [L. arcuata). The smallest, 
rarest, and most distinct of our native species. The stems do 
not exceed about four inches, and are proportionately stout. 
Rootstock, creeping. Leaves, short, narrow, leathery, slightly 
hairy. Flowers, dark b^o^vu, three to five in a cluster, in lax 
cymes ; the perianth segments extended to a point. Bracteoles, 
pointed, not awned. not silvery. Mountains in Scotland only. July. 

From the Latin, luciola, a glow-worm. 

The Bulrush Family (Cyperaceae) Plate 78 

CiiARACTEns. — Herbs, rush-like, usually perennial. Stems, solid, 
often three-sided. Leaves, long, slender, with tubular sheaths. Flowers, 
one- or two-sexual in small bracts, or glumes arranged in spikelc^ 
Glumes, concave, the lower one in each spikelet often empty. Perianth, 
when present, of three, six, or more scales or bristles. Stamens, one 
to six from below the ovary ; filaments flat, anthers projecting from 
the spikelcts. Ovar>', one-ceUed, surround^ by one or two little 
bracts ; style, one, protruded from the spikelet, with two or three 
thiead-like stigmas. Fruit, small, compressed or three-sided. 

Bulrush {Scirpus lacuslris) Plate 78 

The Bulrush is allied to the Cotton-grass and the Sedges. 
Its thick, spongy stems are in most cases leafless. When the 
leaves occur they vary according to situation. In still water 
they are short and flat, with a keel ; in flowing water they are 
k.ng and strap-like. The stems are nearly an inch in diameter, 
and as much as eight feet high, round, sheathed at the base. 
The flowers are in clustered cymes, with stout, straight branches, 
each bearing a cluster of two to six red-brown cylindrical spikelets. 
The glumes overlap one another round a central stalk ; they are 
two-lobcd. with a little awn, fringed with fine hairs, and, with 
the exception of the two lowest, which are empty, they each 
contain tliree stamens and an ovary, with a twice or thrice- 
cleft style. The perianth is represented by four or six bristles. 
Flowering July and August. 

From the Latin, Scirpus, a rush. 
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Cotton-grass (Eriopfiorum angusH/oliiim) Plate 78 

Eriophorum is not strictly a grass but f sedge^ It is a rush- 
like oerennial herb, with a short rootstock from Nvhich the bluntly 
stems arise to a height of a loot or 
flat leaf enfolding the stem and the next younc^er leaf by 
?owe‘r%ortiSl"' f-rom the ceurie the llowermg -er^es 

all except the lowest two or three contain a 

and stigmas protruding^ ^ " ^ich lengthen as the 

the^e flowers bv a number of fine bristles, r» 

flower matures and become the long silky streamers o . . 

riu^^i^a^rrimtttr ottTht [rreuVh^" Fiouermg rtiay and 
June Bogs and wet moors. 

fttt;trc!rxtrh:cuass 

the stems longer and more slender, thc^^^ glumes 'bro2d. blunt. 

sharply l^a vetv rire spcc.es. and has been 

brown, and ribbed. Tins « a very ra Yorks; 

recorded only from the bogs of y* 

flowering in June and Jojy- vaPtnalimt). Stems, many. 

rornd‘'^^Io^w.“'but°Jassing mto vc'!v 

To'rJ^ rmcr'-o'iU?- very 

oamerous. Flowering April and , bearing * suggested 

From the Greek, trion, wool, and phora. bearing . sugb 

by the woolly heads. 

False Cyperus {Ca,>x ps.«do-cypcrus) Plate 78 

The False Cyperus is P''"‘\'"Van Ta 7 al’“buf m.hrr''m"e Su 
l;^^a“d\“d'‘TreraU‘'” ^.'fSes^r.!’ dutches. Fiowering 

in June. ,, . , v,.rw- They are related 

The Sedges {Carex) are ^"^anBeme^Dts are very 

to the Bul^h (Sr<r/.«j). and their aoral arrangemenrs j- 
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similar. We have the same inclusion of many flowers in a 
spikelet. but some are male and some female, instead of the t>^'0 
sexes being in one flower. In the False C5T)erus this is carried 
a stage further, the slightly drooping upper spikelet being male, 
wliilst the four stouter hanging spikelets are female. The male 
flowers have no other covering than the glumes, but the females 
are enclosed in a bottle-shaped sac, the perigynium. The glumes 
end in long, toothed points which curve outwardly and give a 
distinctive appearance to the catkin-like spikelet. 

The three-sided and rough stem grows to a height of three 
feet. The long, flat, strap-shaped leaves are also rough, and 
measure about half an inch in width. 

From the Greek, Keiro, to cut, from the sharpness of the edges 
of tl e leaves. 

The Grass Family [Cramineae) Plates 79, 80 

Ck*racterp. — Slender herbs, mostly tufted. Stems, cylindrical or 
compressed, jointed, usually hollow between the joints. Leaves, 
slender, alternate, the lower part forming a sheath round the stem 
or younger le.ives. Flowers, in glumes and spikelets: a spikelet is 
usually composed of two empty glumes, within which is one or more 
flowering glumes. The spikelets are arranged in spikes, racemes, or 
panicles. The flowering glumes are boat-shaped, containing a one* 
or two-sexual flower, and a flat scale called a palea, with tumed-in 
edges. The perianth is usually of two minute scales, opposite the 
palea. Stamens, usually three (occasionally one, two, six, or roor^; 
fil.iMicnts, hair-like, anthers binged in the middle. Ovary, one-celied ( 
stigmas, usually two, feathery. Fruit, a membranous utricle, contain- 
ing one seed. 

Vernal Grass {Anthoxanthum odoratum) Plate 79 

The Sweet Vernal-grass is singular among grasses in the fact 
that it po5.se.ssos but two stamens. The panicle is spike-like, 
with short bvanchfts. The spikelets are one- flowered. The outer 
glumes are four in number, one flow-ering glume, a palea, but 
no lodiciiles. The species is aboundant in most meadows. It 
is a perennial, and flowers in May and June. It should be noted 
that the form which grows in meadows has purple anthers, but 
when this grass grows in woods it has yellow anthers. There is 
an introdmed sfiecies, the Annual V'emal-grass (.4. ptielii), from 
Southern Europe and the Mediterranean region, that has become 
naturalized in sandy pastures from Roxburgh to Devon and 
Hants. It is a more slender, much-braacbed species, wdtb many 
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bent stems from the root, narrow leaves, a loose panicle, stalked 
'‘’T\t?ame“tS'tw:Greek words, signifying yeUow blossoms. 

Cafs-tail or Timothy Grass 

{FhUum pratense) 

• FSF,- the most valuable of our grasses, and 13 
P. pralense iS one of the most soecies. The stems are 

one of the earliest an ^ ^ sometimes tul*erous. 

slightly creeping panicle. The sp.kolets 

The inQorescence IS a crowded spik^^^ boat-shaped, with a 

are one-dowered. The outer g bairs. The 

long awn rand stout 6reen kee fnng the outer 

dowering glume IS gl^sy. and entirely ^ feathery 

ones, from which, ®eUotv and purple. The 

stigmas protrude. Ih ^ to September. The 

plant IS 1r for the plant. There are three 

name is from the Greek for tn^^p . 

other native species, but ^ey ^ has a cyUndnea 

PORPLR-STAI.KED ^^^gh^ped glumes. ending m a hard 

sTcm nraSyTeafl%"s?alov"e. I rare plant of chalky soils. 

JtEAS.DE“cAVs-LA.L (/>■ <.«„arlnn.) . 

al^vr;h.Ln below. Glumes, sCll” June .vn^d 

point : keel, fn.iged f^ove. Anther. ^ 

July on sandy soils. Rootstock, creeping ; leaf- 

she'^hs':L.Utcdrpaaicle eg^ 

!“ “pi“;■l^lr,'^to^7:r;hr^et'•aST,irdeinJ;>.re. ..erenn.al. 

Meadow Foxtail Grass 

The Meadow I'oxt^il ^ ^ an awned flowering glume, 

but from which it differs in ^ "^hQ^ric.alpanicleisycUowish- 

and no inner palca or scales. Its bearing three to six 

green, with silvery hair , creeping rootstock. It 

IpikelcU. It IS a ^urcs. the herbage being 

firms a valuable po^on of go^ P .jhe name is 

very nutritive. It ^ Uifce other native species 

Greek, signifying Foxtail. There arc uu 

Id the genus: U 
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Slender Foxtail or Black Grass {A. agrestis). AnnpaL 
Panicle^^ slender, often purplish ; branches, hairy, with two spike- 
lets. A wayside weed. May to October. 

Alpine Foxtail {A. tUpinus). Perennial. Panicle, ovate, 
short, three-quarters of an inch, branches with four to six 
spikelets. Anthers, yellow. Rare, near alpine streams, from 
2,100 to 3,600 feet. Scotland. July and Augi^t. 

Floating Foxtail {A. geniculaius). Perennial. Steins, pro- 
cumbent and rooting. Panicle, dense, slender. Branches with 
one spikelet. Anthers, purplish. Pools and wet places. May 
to August. A sub-species of this [A. bulbosus) occurs rarely in 
southern salt marshes, and has the lowest knots on the stem 
enlarged into oval tubers. 

Hare’s -tail Grass {Lagurus ovatus) Plate 79 

Hares's-tail is an annual grass with broad, short, flat leaves, 
and several down stems, six to ten inches long, ending in a dense, 
hairy, egg-shaped head of white spikelets, an inch and a half long 
and half as broad. Each spikelet consists of two large empty 
glumes, and a smaller flowering glume. The empty glumes end 
in slender feathery points ; the flowering glume has two short 
awns, and between them a much longer, bent, and twisted one. 
There are three stamens. Flowering in June, it grows as a 
oative in sandy places in Guernsey, but also occurs near Safiron 
Walden, where it has become naturalized. 

It is the only species of the genus. From the Greek, logos, a 
hare, and oi<ra, a tail. 

Marram {AmmopMla arundinacea) Plate 80 

Frequent on all British sea coasts. Marram sends its stout, 
long rootstock underneath the surface, spreading its fibrous roots 
down and around, and sending up rigid stems three or four feet high. 

The leaves are long, stiff, and wnth one side rolled within the 
other. The flower-panicle is rounded, four or five inches long, of 
a whitish-green, with yellow anthers hanging out. The spikelets 
comprised in it are erect on rough footstalks. The two empty 
glumes are stitT, sharp-pointed, and narrow, with a rough keel, 
and the flowering glumes are like them, but have a tuft of silky 
hairs at tlicir base. Flowering in July, it may be found on 
almost any part of our coast where there are sand-hills. Also 
known as A. arenaria. 

There is another native species : 

Baltic Sea-Rbbd {A.bal/ica). restricted in range to the Norfolk 
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coast, Ross Links in Northumberland and Holy Isle It is 

Similar to the common species from which it is d^tinguished by 
its panicle being more lance-shaped than cyUndncal and the 
spikelets less compact. The glumes, too. are more acute and the 

h^irs shorter. . i 

From the Greek, ammos. sand, and phiio, lover. 

Quake or Totter Grass {Briza media) Plate 8o 

The Totter Grass dificrs so strongly from other grasses that 
minute diLcriptioa is unnecessary. The inflorescence is a very 
!oo°e pyramidal panicle, due to the long and hair-hke st^ks upon 

which^Se shining pnrple spikelets s'vung^ stem ”?eps®Wow 
a.re two • flowerinK clumes six to eight. Ihe stem creeps lk-iuw 

Z 7 url’ace°rnd the leaves are hat. The plant is perennial 

S w-;X"spikire'£ h. 

become naturalized in Guernsey. rom 

From the Greek. BrUa, applied to some kind of com. 


Great Reed (P/iragmi/es communis) Plate 80 

The Reed is our giant gr^, «<«■> the 

feet, and forming extensive creeping rootstock, 

margins of lakes ^"d rivers There ^ ^le thick. 

jointed like ^ leaves are from half to 

round stems shoot straight up. 1 . , »hcir edees bristly, 

one inch wide. flat, stiff, and very targe and 

and the undersides ^ length), somewhat oval 

soft (from one to one and a half feet k ourole hue. 

in outline, dense though spit roSnine^hre? flSwers or 

The spikelets are half round, flumes The flowering 

l.rmr-irptthr.mrt''rn;arh'^;^chvt_ 

ASIn't Yhn planrwlS"& “onnd g®vnmaily distnbntcd throughout 

^^th^kX. "L-'Mosnrn. 
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Early Marsh Orchis {Orchis ocddenUilis) 

Recently distinguished in the west of Ireland, where it is 
widely spread, and also in the outer Hebrides and the extreme 
north of Scotland. Usually a dwarf plant like O. purpurella, 
but with purply-biotched foliage and a distinctly three-lobed lip. 
It dowers much earlier than the other species — from the middle 
of May to middle of June. 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF NATURAL 
ORDERS (FAMILIES). GENER.A AND SPECIES 
DESCRIBED IN THIS WORK 


Order Ranunculaceae 

Clematis vitalba, 65 
Thalictrum flavum. 66 ; 
minus, 66 ; roajus, 66 ; 
alpinum, 66 

Anemone nemorosa, 67 ; pulsa- 
tilla, 67 ; apennina, 67 ; 
ranunculoides, 67 
Adonis annua, 67 
Ranunculus acris, 68 : repens. 
68 ; bulbosus. 68 ; sardous, 

68 ; arvensis, 69 : parviilorus, 

69 ; ficaria. 69 ; flammula, 

69 : lingua, 70 : ophio- 

glossifolius. 70 ; aquatiUs, 70; 
peltatus, 71 

Myosurus minimus. 71 
Caltha palustris, 71 
Trollius curopaeus, 72 
Helleborus foctidus, 72 ; viri- 

dis. 73 

AguiLBCiA vulgaris, 73 

Order Bcrberldaceae 
Berberis vulgaris, 74 


Order Nymphaeaceae 

Nymphaea luteum, 74 
Castalia alba. 75 

Order Papavcraccae 

Papaver rboeas, 75 ; hybridum. 
76; argemone. 76: dubmm, 
76 ; somniferum. 76 
Meconopsis caml>rica, 76 
ClaUCIUM llavurn, 77 
CiiELlDONlUM majus. 77 

Order Fumarlaceae 

Fumaria oflicinalis, 7S 
CoRYDALis claviculdta, 78 ; 

lutca. 79 ; bulbosa, 79 

Order Cruciforae 

Cheiranthus cheiri, 80 
Cardarea vulgaris. 80 
Nasturtium ofTicinale, 81 ; syl- 
vcstrc, 8 I ; palustre, 8 i 
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Arabis hirsuta, 81 ; ciliata, 82 
Cardaminb pratensis, 82 ; hir- 
suta, 82 ; amara, 82 ; im- 
patiens, 83 ; bulbifera, 83 
Sisymbrium alliaria. 83 ; thali- 
ana, 83 ; officinale, 83 ; sophia, 

84 ; irio. 84 

Erysimum cheirantboides, 84 
Brassica sinapistrum. 84 ; 
nigra, 85 ; alba. 85 ; oleracea. 

85 ; campestris. 85; rapa. 85 
CocHLEARiA officinalis, 85 ; al- 

pina, 86 ; danica. 86 ; anglica, 

86 ; groenlandica, 86 
Draba verna. 86 ; incana, 86 
SuDULARiA aquatica, 87 
Thi.aspi arv’ense, 87 : perfolia- 

tum. 87 : alpestre, 87 
Capshlla bursa-pastoris, 87 
Lepidium campcstre, 88 ; hetero- 
phyllum, 88 ; latifoliuni, 88 
ISATis tmctoria, 89 
Cakile niaritima, 89 
Cramdb maritima, 89 

Order Resedaceae 

Reseda lutea. 90 ; luteola, 90 ; 
suQruticulosa. 90 

Order CIstaceae 

H elianthemum chamaecistus, 
91 ; caoum, 91 


Order Violaceae 

Viola odorata, 92 ; palustria, 
92 : hirta, 92 ; canina, 92 ; 
sylvestris. 92 ; rupestris, 92 ; 
tricolor, 93 

Order Polygalaceae 

Polycala vulgaris, 93 ; cal* 
carea, 93 

Order Caryophyllaceae 

Dianthus deltoides, 94 ; 
meria, 94 ; prolifer, 94 ; 
glaucus. 9; 

SiLENE cucubalus, 95 ; mari- 
tima, 95 ; angelica, 95 I 
acaulis, 95 ; nutans, 95 ; 
noctiliora, 96 

Lychnis dioica, 96 ; alba, 97 ; 
flos-cuculi, 97 ; githago, 97 

Sacina procumbens, 98 ; ape- 
tala. 98 ; maritima, 98 ; subu* 
lata, 9$ : nodosa. 98 

Arenaria peploides, 98 

Cerastium vulgatum, 99 ; te- 
trandrum, 99 ; semidecan- 
drum, 99 : gloincratum, 99 ; 
arvense, 100 

Stellaria holostea. 100 ; gra- 
minca. 100 ; aquatica, 100 ; 
iiemorum. too ; media, loi ; 
palustris, 101 ; uliginosa, toi 
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Speroularia nibra, loi ; mar- 
ginata, loi ; rupicola, loi ; 
salina, io 3 

Spergula arvensis, 102 

Order Tamaricaceae 
Tamarix gallica, 102 

Order Hypericaceae 
Hypericum perforatum, 103 ; 
tetrapterum, io3;humifusum, 
103 : pulchnim, 104 ; hirsutum, 
104 ; audrosaemuro. 104 

Order Llnaceae 
Lxnum usitatissimum, 104 ; 
catharticum, 105 ; perenne, 
X05 ; angustifolium, 105 

Order Malvaceae 
Lavatera arborca, 105 
Malva sylvestris, 106 ; rotuodi- 
foUa, 106 ; moschatus, 106 
Althaea officinalis, 107 ; 
hirsuta, X07 

Order Gcranlaceae 
Cbbanium moUe, 107 ; rotundi- 
foUum. 108 : pusillum, 108 ; 
columbinum, xo8 ; dis- 
aectum, xo8 ; lucidum, 108; 
•anguineum, 108 ; sylvaticum, 
108 ; pratense, xo8 ; rober- 
tianum, xo8 


GENERA AND SPECIES 3** 

Erodium cicutarium. 109: 

moschatum, 109 ; maritimum. 
X09 

Order Oxalldaceae 
OXALis acetosella, 109 

Order Legumlnosao 
ULExeuropaeus, 111; mioor, 1 1 1 
Genista angUca, xxx ; tinctoria, 

1 12 

Cytisus scoparius. 1x2 
Ononis spinosa, 112; repens, 

x*3 

Medicaco sativa, 113 ; falcata. 
1X3! lupulina, ii3» denti* 
culata, X13 : arabica. 113 
Melilotus altissima. 1x4 ; offi- 
cinalis, 1x4; alba, 114 
Tripolium subterraneum, 1x4* 
pratense. X15 : medium. 115; 
striatum, X 15 ; scabrum. 115: 
repens. 115; fragiferum. 115 ; 

campestre. xi6: arvense, 116 
Lotus comiculatus, 116; uligi* 
nosus, xib 

Anthyllxs vulneraria, 1x7 
lIiRPOCBBPis comosa, 1x7 
Onodrychis viciaefolia. xx8 
ViciA cracca, I x8 ; sepium, 118; 
tetrasperma. ii9i hirsuta, 
1x9: sylvaiica, 1x9 : angusU- 
folia. 119: lathyroides. 119; 
bithynica, X19, lutca, 119; 
orobus. 1 X9 
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Lathyrus pratensis, 1 19 ; nis- 
solia, 120; sylvestris, 120; 
palustris, 1 20 ; maritimus, 120; 
aphaca, 120 

Order Rosaceae 

Spiraea ulmaha, 121 ; filipen* 
dula, 122 

Gbum urbanum, 122 ; rivale, 122 

Rubus fniticosus, 123; idaeus, 
123 : chaniaemorus, 123 ; saxa- 
tilis. 123 

Fragaria vesca, 124 

PoTENTiLLA fragariastrum, 124 : 
reptans, 125; anserina, 125; 
vema, 126 ; argcntea, 126 ; 
palustris, 126; fruticosa, 1 26 ; 
tormentilla, 126 

Alchemilla vulgaris, 126; al* 
pina, 127; arvensis, 127 

PoTERiUM sanguisorba, 127; offi* 
cinale, 128 

Acrimoma cupatoria, 128; odo* 
rata, 128 

RosAcanina. 128 ; arvensis. 129; 
spinosissima, 129; rubiginosa, 
129 

rvRL's mains, 129 

Order Onngraceae 

Fpilobium angustifolium, 130; 
hirsutum, 131 ; par\-iflorura, 
131 : montanum, 131 ; tetra- 
gonum, 131 : palustre. 131 

CiRCAEA lutetiaaa, 131 ; alpina, 
>32 


Order Lythraceae 

Lythrum salicaria, 132 ; hy»- 
sopifolia, 133 
Peplis portula, 133 

Order Cucurbltaceae 
Bryonia dioica, 133 

Order Crassulaceae 

Cotyledon umbilicus, 134 
Sedum acre. 135 ; reflexum, 
13s ; rupestre, 135 ; angli- 
cum, 135; villosum, 136; 
telephinm, 136 ; roseum, 136 

Order Saxifragaceae 

Saxifraca tridactylites, 136; 
granulata, 137 ; hypnoides, 

137 

Chrysosplenium oppositi- 
folium, 137 ; alternifolium, 

138 

Parnassia palustris. 138 

Order Droseraceae 

Drosera rotundifolia, 139: 
JongiioUa, 139; anglica, 13d 

Order Haloragaceae 

Myriophyllum spicatum, 140; 

verticillatum, 140 
Hippuris vulgaris. 140 


NATURAL ORDERS. GENERA AND SPECIES 
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Order Umbelllfcrae 

Hydrocotylb vulgaris. 141 
Sanicula europaea. 141 
Erynciuu maritimum, 141 ; 
campestre, 142 

Apium graveolens, 142 ; nodi- 
florum. 142 ; inundatum. 143 
Aeoopodium podagraria. 143 
Carum bulbocastanum, 143 
PiMPiNELLA saxifraga. 143 ; 
major. 144 

Buplburum rotundifolium. 144 
Oenanthe fistulosa, 145 ; lache- 
nalii. 145 ; crocata. 145 : pim- 
pinelloides. 14s; silaifolia, 
146 : phcllandrium. 146 
Aethusa cynapium. 146 
Foeniculum vulgare, 146 
Crithmum maritimum. 147 
Angelica sylvestris. 147 
Pastinaca sativa, 148 
Heracleum sphondylium. 148 
CONOPODIUM majus. 149 
Anthriscus sylvestris, i 49 .' 
vulgaris. 150 

CUAEROPHYLLUU sylvcstris. 149; 
anthriscus. i$o 

Caucalis anthriscus, 150; no- 
dosa, 151 ; arvensis, 151 
Daucus carota, 151 
CoNiUM maculatum. 152 
Suyrnium olusatrum, i$2 


Order Arallaceae 

Hedera helix, 153 

Order Loranthaceae 

VisccM album, 1 54 

Order Caprifollaceae 

Adoxa moschatellina. 155 

Lonicera periclymcnam, 155 

Order Kubiaceae 

RuniA peregrina, 156 

Galium aparine, 157; tricorne, 
157: anglicum, 157; mol- 
lugo. 157; palustre. 158; 
uliginosum, 158 J saxatile, 
158 ; borealc.isS ; verum, 158 ; 
cruciata. 159 

Asperula odorata. 159 : cynao- 
chica. 159 

Order Valcrianaccae 

Kentranthos ruber, 160 

Valeriana ofiicmalis. 160; 
dioica, 161 

Valerianella olitoria, 161 

Order DIpsacaceae 

DiPSACUs s>'lvestri 3 . 162 ; pilo- 
sus, 162 
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ScABiosAarvensis, 162 ; succisa, 
163 ; columbaria, 163 

Order Gomposltae 

Eupatorium cannabinum, 164 
A,stbr tripolium, 165 ; linosyris, 
166 

Erigeron acris, 166 ; alpinus, 
166 ; cannadensis, 166 
SOLIDAGO virgaurea, 167 
Bbllis perennis. 167 
Gnaphalium uliginosum, 168 : 
luteo-albura, 168 ; sylvati- 
cum, 169 ; supinum. 169 
Inula conyza, 169 ; crith- 
moides. 169 ; helecium, 169 
PuLiCARiA dysenterica, 170; 
vulgaris. 170 

Bidens tripartita, 170; cernua, 
I 7 > 

Chrysanthemum leucanthe- 
mum, 171 ; segetum, 171 ; 
parthcnium, 171 
Matricaria inodora, 171 ; cha- 
momilla, 172 

Anthemis arvensis, 172 ; cotula, 
173 ; nobilis, 173 
Achillea millefolium, i73;ptar- 
mica, 173 

Tanacetum vulgare, 174 
Artemisia vulgaris, 174 ; ab- 
sinthium, 175 ; campestris, 
175 ; maritima, 175 
Tussilago farfara, 17s 
Pktasites vulgaris, 175 


GENERA AND SPECIES 

Sbnecio vulgaris, 176 ; jacobaea, 

1 76 ; sylvaticus, 1 77 ; visco- 
8us, 177; crucifolius, 177 J 
aquaticus, 177 
Arctium lappa. 177 
Serratula tinctoria, 178 
Silybum marianum, 178 
Carduus marianus, 178 ; nutans, 
179; crispus, 179; pycuo- 
cephalus, 179; lanceolatus, 
179; eriophorus. 180; acau- 
lis, 180; arvensis, 181 ; palus- 
tris, i8i ; pratensis, 18 1 ; 
beteropbyllus, 181 
Carlina vulgaris. 181 
Centaurea scabiosa, 182 ; nigra, 
182 ; cyacus. 182 ; calcitrapa, 

Tracopogon pratensis. 183 
Hblminthia echioides, 183 
PiCRis hieracioides, 184 
Hypochoeris radicata, 184; 

glabra. 184 ; maculata, 18$ 
Lactuca inuralis, 185 ; virosa, 
185 ; scariola, 185 
SoNCHUS arvensis, 185 ; olera- 
ceus, 186 

Taraxacum officinale, 186 
Crepis foetida, 187 ; capillaris, 
187 : taraxacifolia, 187 ; bien- 
nis, 187 : moUis, 188 ; palu- 
dosa, 188 

Hieracium pilosella, 188 ; bore- 
ale. 189; umbellatum, 189; 
murorum. 189 
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CiCHORiUM intybus, 189 
Laps AN A communis. 190 

Order Campanulaceae 
Lobelia dortmanna. 190 i ureas, 

191 

Jasxone montana. 191 
Phyteuma orbiculare. 192 ; 

spicatum. 192 
Campanula trachclium. 192 : 
latifolia, 193 ; glomcrata. I93 I 
rotundifolia, 193 ; rapunculus. 
194 ; patula. 194 
Wahlenbkrgia hederacea, 194 
Lbcousia hybrida. 195 

Order Ericaceae 

Vaccinium myrtillus, 195 ; uligi- 
nosum. 196 ; vitis-idaea. 19b ; 
oxycoccos. 196 
Andromeda polifolia. 196 
Erica tetralix. 196 ; cinerea. 
197 ; cUiaris. 197 ; vagans. 

197 

Calluna vulgaris. 198 
Pyrola minor. 198 ; media. 

199 : rotundifolia. 199 
Monotropa bypopithys. I99 

Order Prlmulaceae 

Hottonia palustris. 200 
Primula vulgaris, 201 ; veris. 

201 ; elatior, 202 ; farinosa, 

202 
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Lysimachia vulgaris. 202 ; thyr- 
siflora. 202 ; nummularia. 202 ; 
nemorum, 202 
Trientalis europaea. 203 
Claux maritima. 204 
ANAOALLisarvensis, 204 : tenella 

205 

Samolus valerandi, 205 

Order Lentlbulariaceae 

PINCUICULA vulgaris. 206 ; lusl- 
taaioa. 206 

Utricularia vulgari5.206; inter* 
media. 207 ; minor, 207 

Order Oleaceae 
LicusTRUM vulgare. 207 

Order Apocynaceae 
Vinca minor. 208 ; major, 208 

Order Gcntlanaceae 

CicENDiA filiformis. 209 
Erythraba centaurium, 209 , 
pulchclla. 209 ; latifolia, 209 ; 
linarifolia, 210 

Gentiana amarella, 210; cam* 
pcstre, 210; pneumonanthe. 
210 ; verna, 210 
Blackstonia perfoliata. 21: 
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Menyanthes trifoliata, 211 
Limnanthemum peltatum, 212 

Order Convolvulaceae 

Convolvulus arvensis, 213 ; 

sepium, 213; soldanella, 213 
CuscuTA epithymum, 213 ; eoro- 
paea, 214 ; epiUnum, 214 

Order Boraginaceae 

Echium vulgare. 214 ; planta- 
gineum, 214 

Lithospermum purpureo-caeni- 
leum, 21$ ; oHiciaale, 215 
arvense, 215 

Myosotis palustris. 2r6 ; arven 
sis, 216: collina, 216; versi 
color, 216; caespitosa, 216 
Anchusa arvensis. 216 ; officin 
alis, 217; sempervirens, 217 
Symphytum officinale, 217 
tuberosum. 217 
Boraco officinalis. 218 
CvNOGLOssuM officinalc, 218 
xnontaoum. 218 

Order Solanaceae 

Hyoscyamus niger, 219 
SoLANUM dulcamara, 220 ; nig* 
rum. 220 

Atropa belladonna, 220 


genera and species 

Order Orobanchaceae 

OROBANCHEelatior. 221 ; major, 
221 ; caryophyllacea, 221 ; 
minor, 222 ; caerulea, 222 ; 
rubra. 222 

Latbraba squamaria, 222 

Order Scropbulariaceae 

Verbascum thapsus, 223 ; lych- 
nitis, 223 ; pulverulentum, 

223 ; nigrum, 223 ; blattaria, 

224 

Antirrhinum orontium, 224 
Lxnaria vulgaris, 224 ; spuria, 

225 ; elatine, 225 ; minor, 
225 ; cymbalaria, 225 

Scrophularia nodosa, 226 ; 

aquatica, 226 ; scorodonia, 226 
SiBTHORPiA europaea, 226 
Digitalis purpurea, 227 
Veronica chamaedrys. 227 ; 
hederaefolia, 228 ; agrestic 
228 ; buxbaumii, 228 ; arven* 
sis, 228 ; serpyllifolia, 228 ; 
officinalis, 228 ; montana, 
228 ; scutellata, 228 ; ana* 
gallis, 229 ; beccabunga, 229 
Bartsia odontites, 229 ; vis- 
cosa, 229 

Euphrasia officinalis, 230 
Rhinanthus crista-galli, 230 
Pedicularis sylvatica, 231 ; 
palustris, 231 
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Melampvrum pratense. 231 ; 
sylvaticum, 232 ; arvense, 
232 ; cristatum. 232 

Order Lablatae 
Salvia verbenaca, 232 ; pra* 
tcnsis, 233 

Lycopus europaeus, 233 
Mentha aquatica. 233: sylves- 
tris, 234 ; rotuodifolia. 234 ; 
piperata, 234 ; sativa. 234 : 
arvensis, 234 : pulegium, 234 
Thymus serpyllum, 234 
Origanum vulgare. 235 
Calamintha acinos. 235 ; officin* 
alis, 23s; sylvatica. 236; 
clinopodium, 236 : nepcta, 
236 

NBPBTAhederacca. 236 ; catana, 

236 

Prunella vulgaris, 237 
Scutellaria galericulata, 237 ; 
minor, 237 

Marrubium vulgare. 238 
Melittis melissophyllum, 238 
Melissa officinalis. 238 
Stachys sylvatica. 238 ; palus- 
tri». 239 : germanica, 239 ; 
arveosis, 239 ; betonica. 239 
Oaleopsis tetrahit, 239 ; lada- 
num, 240 

Baluota nigra, 240 
Lamiuu purpureum, 241 ; am- 
plexicaulc, 241 ; galeobdolon, 
241 ; album, 242 
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Teucrium scorodonia. 242 
AjuGA reptans, 242 ; chamae- 
pitys, 242 

Order Verbcnaceae 
Verbena officinalis, 243 

Order Plumbaginaceae 

Statics limonium. 243 ; biner- 
vosum, 244 ; bcllidifolium, 

244 

Armeria maritima. 244 

Order Plantaglnaceae 

Plantago media, 245 ; major. 

245 ; lanceolata. 245 • niari- 
tima. 245 : coronopus. 246 

Littokella lacustris. 246 

Order Chenopodiaceae 

Salicornia herbacea. 247 ; 
ptTcnnis. 247 

Suarda maritima, 247 ; fruti- 
cosa, 247 

Chenopodium bonus- hen ricus. 

248 ; vulvaria, 24H ; poly* 
spermum, 248 ; album. 248 , 
rubrum, 248 

ATRiPLEX patula. 24 *^ : arenaria, 

249 ; portulacoidcs, 249 ; po* 
dunculata, 249 
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Order Polygonaceae 

RuMEX sanguineus, 250 ; cris- 
pus. 250; obtusifolius, 251 : 
conglomeratus, 251 ; hydro- 
lapathum, 251 ; acetosa, 251 ; 
acetosclla, 252 

Polygonum fagopyrum, 252 ; 
amphibium. 252; aviculare, 
253; bistorta. 253; persicaria, 
253: convolvulus. 253 ; inari- 
timum, 253 ; lapathifolium, 
253 ; bydropiper, 254 

Order Thymelaeaceae 

Daphne laureola, 254 ; meze- 
reum, 254 

Order Suntalaceae 

Thesium humifusum, 255 

Order Aristolochlaceae 

Aristolochia clematitis, 256 

Order Eupborbiaceae 

Euphorbia helioscopia. 256: 
amygdaloides, 256; peplus, 
257: exigua, 257; paralias, 
257 : latliyrus, 257 

Mercurialis perennis, 257 ; 
annua, 257 


Order Empetraceae 
Empbtrum nigrum, 258 

Order Urticaceae 
Humulus lupulus. 25s 

Order Amentaceae 
Myrica gale, 260 

Order Typhaceae 

Typha latifolia, 260 ; angusti- 
folia. 261 

Sparganium ramosum, 261 ; 
simplex, 261 ; natans, 261 

Order Araceae 
Arum maculatum, 262 

Order Lemnaceae 

Lemna minor, 263 ; trisulca, 
263 : gibba. 263 : pohTThiza, 

263 

WoLFFiA arrhiza, 263 

Order Potamogetonaccae 

POTAMOGETON natans. 264 ; 
polygonifolius, 264; coloratus. 

264 : rufescens, 264 ; hetero- 
phyllus, 264 ; lucens, 264 : 
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perloliatus. 264 ; crispus. 264 
denstts. 264 ; pusillus, 265 

Order Allsmaceae 

Butomus umbellatus, 265 
Sagittaria sagittifolia, 265 
Alisma plantago-aquatica, 266 
ranunculoides, 266 

Order Hydrocharidaccae 
Hydrocharis morsus-ranae. 

267 

Stratiotes aloides, 267 

Order Orchldaccae 

Malaxis paludosa, 273 
Liparis loeselii. 273 

CcRALLORRHiZA trifida. 274 
Epipactis latifolia, 274 : pur- 
purata, 275 ; viridiflora, 275 i 
atropurpurea, 276 ; palustris, 
276 

Cephalanthera latifolia, 277 ; 

longifolia, 277 ; rubra, 278 
Listera ovata, 278 ; cordala, 
278 

Neottia nidus-avis. 279 
Epipocium aphyllura. 279 
Spiranthes spiralis. 280 ; aesti- 
valis. 281 ; gemmipara. 281 ; 
stricta. 281 

Goodybra repens, 282 
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Orchis mono, 282 ; militaris, 
283 ; purpurea. 283 ; fusca, 

283 : simia, 283 ; ustulaU, 
284: mascula, 284; maculata. 

284 : elodcs, 285 ; latifolia, 

285 ; purpurella, 286 ; prae- 
termissa. 286 ; incarnata. 286 ; 
hircina. 287 ; pyramidalis. 

287 

Mabenaria bifolia, 288 ; chloro- 
leuca. 288 : viridis, 289 
Gymnadenia conopsea, 288 ; 
albida, 289 

Neotinea iotacta. 289 
AcERAS anthropophora. 289 
Herminium moDorchis. 290 
Ophrys apifera. 290 ; sphcgodes. 
291 ; inscctifera. 291 : luci- 
flora, 291 

Cypripbdium calceolus. 292 

Order Irldaceae 

Iris pscudacorus. 292 ; foetid- 
isbinia, 292 

Crocus nudirtorum, 293 
Order 

Narcissus pseudo-narcissus, 293 

Calanthus nivalis, 294 
Leucojum aestivum, 294 ; ver 

num, 294 

Order Dioscoreaceae 
Tamus communis. 295 
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Order Liliaceae 

Paris quadrifolia, 295 
Ruscus aculeatiis. 296 
Fritillaria meleagris, 296 
Ornithogalum umbellatum, 

297 ; pyrenaicura, 297 ; nu- 
tans, 297 

Endymion nonscriptum, 298 
SciLLA vema, 298 ; autumnalis, 

298 

Allium ursinum, 298 ; vineale, 

299 ; oleraceum. 299 
Narthecium ossifragum, 299 
CoLCHicuM autumnale. 300 

Order Juncaceae 

JUNCUS efTusus. 300 
Luzula vemaJis, 301 ; maxima, 
301 ; forsteri, 301 ; campes- 
tris. 301 ; spicata, 301 ; ar- 
cuata, 302 


Order Cyperaceae 

SciRPOS lacustris, 302 
Eriophorum angustifolium, 303 ; 

gracile, 303 ; vaginatum, 303 
Carex pseudo-cypenis, 303 

Order Gramineae 

Anthoxanthum odoratum, 304 
Phleum pratense, 305 ; phle- 
oides, 305 ; arenarium, 303 ; 
alpinum, 305 

Alopecurus pratensis, 305 ; 
agrestis, 306 ; alpinus, 306 ; 
gcniculatus, 306 
Lagurus ovatus, 306 
Ammophila arundinacea. 306; 

arenaria. 306 ; baltica, 306 
Briza media, 307 ; maxima, 
307 : minor. 307 
Phragmitbs communis, 307 
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ranunculoides, 266 

ALISMACEAE. 265 
Alkanct, Common, 217 

— , Ever^een, 217 
Allium oleraceum, 299 

■ ursinum, 298. PI. 77 

vineaJe. 299 

Alopecurus agrestis, 306 

■ aipinus, 306 

■ - genicttlalus, 306 

praiensis, 305. PI. 79 

Alpine Cat's-tail Crass. 305 

W.F, 


Alpine Encbaoler’s Nignt- 
shade, 132 

Fleabane, 166 

Foxtail Grass, 306 

Lady's Mantle, 127 

— Meadow-rue, 66 
Penny Cress, 87 

- Scurvy-grass, 86 
Alternate-leaved Golden Saxi- 
frage, 138 

Althaea hirsuta. 107 
. o^cinalis, 107, PI. I4 

AMARYLLIDACEAE. 293 
AMENTACEAE, 259 
Ammophila arttndinacea, 306, 
PI. 80 

ballica, 306 

Amphibious Buckwheat, 252, 

PI. 63 

Anagallis arvensis. 204. PI. 47 

lenella. 205. PI. 47 

Anchusa arvensis, 2j6, PI. 51 
■ ofpctualis, 217 

sempervxrens. 2x7 

Andromeda, Marsh, 19®* P^- 44 
Andromeda polifolia, lO®. 
PI- 44 

Anemone. 67 

, Blue, 67 

. Wood, 67, PI. I 

, Yellow, 67 

Anemone apennina. 67 

nemorosa, 67, Pt. l 

pulsaiilla. 67 

ranunculoides, 67 

Angelica, 147. Pt- 27 
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Angelica syivestris, 147, PL 27 
Annual Mercury, 257 

Pearlwort, 9S 

— - Vernal Grass, 304 
Anthemis arvensis, 172, PL 35 

cotula, 173 

• nohilis, 173 
Anthoxanthuyn odoraliim, 304. 

PL 79 

puelii, 304 

Anthriscus sylvesiris. 149 

vulgaris, 150 

Anlhyllis vulneraria, 117, 
PL 18 

Antirrhinum majus, 224 

orontium, 224, PL 54 

Apiitm graveolens, 142, PL 26 
inundalum, 143 

nodiflorum, 142 

A POC YNA CEA E. 208 
Apple, Crab, 129. PL 22 

, Wild, 129 

Aquilegia vulgaris. 73, PL 3 
Ar-nut, 149 
Arabis ciliaia, 82 

- - ■ hirsula, 81. PL 6 
ARACEAE. 261 
ARALIACEAE, 153 
Archanpel, White, 242 
— — , Yellow. 241, PL 60 
Arctium lappa, 177. PL 37 
Arenaria peploides, 98, PL ii 
A rislolochia clematitis, 256, 

PL 64 

ARISTOLOCHIACEAE, 255 
Armeria maritima, 244, PL 61 
Arrowhead. 265. PL 67 
Arrow-head Family, 265 
Artemisia absinthium, 175 

- - - campestris, 175 
maritima. 175 

- t74, PL 36 
Arum maculatum, 262, PL 66 


Asperula cynanchica, 139 

odor at a, 1 59, PL 31 

Asphodel, Bog, 299, PL 77 
Aster linosyris, 166 

tripoiium, 165, PL 33 

Aster, Sea, 165. PL 33 
Atriplex arenaria, 249 

patula, 248 

— ■ peduneulata, 249 

portulacoides, 249 

Atropa belladonna, 220, PL 53 
Autumn Crocus, 293, PL 74 

Ladv’s-Tresses, 280, 

PI. 69 

Autumnal Squill, 298 
Avens, Water, 122 

, Wood, 122, PL 20 

Awlwort, 87 


Ballota nigra, 240, PL 60 
Balm, 238 

, Bastard. 238, PL 59 

Balm-leaved Figwort, 226 
Baltic Sea-Rced, 306 
Barbarea vulgaris, 80, PL 5 
Barberry. 74. PL 3 
Barberry Family, 74 
Bardfield Oxlip. 202 
Barren Strawberry, 124, PL 20 
Bartsia, Red, 220, PL 55 

, Yellow, 229 

Bartsia odontites, 229, PI. 55 

t'lscosc, 229 

Basil Th\Tne, 235, PL 58 

, Wild, 236 

Bastard Balm. 238, PL 59 

Toadflax, 255. PL 64 

Beaked Parsley, 149, PL 28 

Parsley, i 3 urr, 150 

Bear's-foot, 73 
Beckbean, 2ti 
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Bedstraw. Corn. Rough- 
f^ited, 157 
Cross-leaved, 158 

, Heath, 158 

, Hedge. 157, PI. 31 

, Lady's, 158. Pi. 31 

, Marsh. 158 

. Wall, 157 

, Water. 158 

Bsdstraw Family. 156 
Bee Orchis. 290, PI. 72 
Bellflower, Clustered, 193 

, Giant. 193 

, Ivy-leaved, 194. PI. 43 

— , Nettle-leaved, 192, PI. 43 

■ ■ — , Spreading, 194 
Bellflower Family, 190 
Beilis perennis, 167, PI. 33 
BERDERIDACEAE. 74 
Berberis vulgaris, 74, PI. 3 
Betony, Wood, 239 
Bidens cernua, 171 

— 1 — tripartita, 170, PI. 34 
Bilberry, 195 
Bindweed, Black, 253 

, Field. 213, PI. 50 

- -, Hooded, 213 

Bindweed Family, 212 
Bird's-eye Primrose, 202 
Bird's-foot Trefoil, 116. PI. 17 
Bird's-nest Orchis, 279, PI. 69 

. Yellow. 199, PI. 45 

Birthwort. 256, PI. 64 
Birthwort Family, 255 
BLshop’s-weed, 143 
Bbtort, 253 

Biting Stonccrop, 135, PI. 24 
Bittersweet, 220, PI. 52 
Bitter Vetch. X19 
Black-berried Heath, 258 
’ Bindweed. 253 

■ Bryony, 295, PI. 75 

■ ■— Grass, 306 
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Black Horehound, 240. PI. 60 

Knapweed, 182 

— — Medick, 1 13 

Mustard, 85 

■ Nightshade. 220 

Saltwort, 204 

Blackheart. 195 
Blackstonia perjoliaia, 21 1 
PI. 49 

Bladder Campion. 95. PI. 10 
Bladderwort, Greater, 206, 
Pt. 48 

, Intermediate, 207 

, Small, 207 

Blaeberry. 195 

Blood-veined Dock, 250, 

PI. 62 

Bloody Crane's-bill, 108 
Blossoms, forms of. 15 
Blue Anemone, 67 

Broom-rape. 222 

Flcabane, 166, PI. 33 

Bluebell, 298. Pt. 76 
Bluebottle, 182 
Blunt-leaved Hawk's-beard, 
188 

Bog AsphodeC, 299. PI. 77 

Myrtle. 260, PI. 65 

Bog Myrtle Family, 259 
Bog Orchis, 273 

- Pimpernel. 205, PI. 47 

— Stitchwort, loi 

Whortleberry, 196 

Bogbean, 2 1 1 
Borage. 218 

Borage Family, 214 
BORAGINACEAE. 214 
Borago officinalis, 218 
Bramble. 123. PI. 20 

, Stone. 123 

Branched Bur-reed, 261. PI. 66 
Brandy-bottle, 75 
Brassica alba, 85 
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Brassica campestris, 85 
ntgra, 85 

■ oUracea, 85 

sinapislrum. 84, PI. ^ 

Briar, Sweet, 129 
Bristly Ox-tongue, 183, PI. 39 
Briza maxima, 307 

tmdia, 307, PI. 80 

minor, 307 

Broad-leaved Centaury, 209 

Dock, 251 

Garlic. 298 

Helleborine. 274. PI. 68 

Marsh Orchis. 285 

■ Mouse-ear Chickweed, 99 

Pond-weed, 264. PI. 66 

Willow-Herb, 131 

Brooklime, 229 
Brookweed, 205, PI. 47 
Broom, f 12, PI. 16 

, Butcher's, 296, PL 76 

Broom-rape, Blue, 222 

, Clove-scented, 221 

— , Great, 221 

, Greater. 221, PL 53 

Lesser, 222 

. Red, 222 

Broom-rape Family, 221 
Bryonia dioica. 133, PL 23 
Bryony. Black, 295. PL 75 

. White. 133. PL 23 

Buckbean, 2!i, PL 50 

. Round-leaved, 212, PL 50 

Buck's-horn Plantain, 246 
Buckwheat, Amphibious, 252. 
PL 63 

. Common. 252 

Buckwheat Family, 250 
Bugle, 242, PL 61 
Bugloss, 216, PL 51 

. Viper's. 214, PL 51 

, , Plantain-leaved, 

214 


Bulbous Crowfoot, 68 
Bulrush, 302, PL 78 
Bulrush Family, 302 
Bupieuriim rotundifolium, 144, 
PL 26 

Bur-Marigold, 170, PL 34 
Bur-reed. Branched, 261, 
PL 66 

, Floating. 261 

Unbranched, 261 
Burdock. 177, PL 37 
Burnet Rose, 129 
Burnet, Great, 128 

, Salad, 127. PL 21 

Saxifrage, 143. PL 26 

Burr Beaked Parsley, 150 
Bush Vetch, ir8, PL tg 
Butcher’s Broom, 296, PL 76 
Bir/umus umbellaiui, 265, 
PL 67 

Butterbur, 175, PL 36 
Buttercup, 68, PL 2 
• , Hairy, 68 

Buttercup Family, 65 
Butterwort, 206, PL 48 

, Pale, 2o6 

Butterwort Family, 205 
Buxbaum’s Speedwell, 228 
Cabbage-daisv. 72 

. Wild. 85 

CaKiU maritima, 89, PI 8 
Calamint, 235 

Calamintha acinos, 235, PI. 58 

clinopvdium, 236 

officinalis, 235 

Callous-fniited Dropwort, 145 
Calluna vulgaris, 198, PL 44 
Callha palustris, 71, PL 2 
Calves-foot, 262 
Cammock, 112 
Campanula glotneraia, I93 

latifolia, 193 

Paiula, 194 
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Campanula rapunculus, 194 

- ■ - rolundifolta, 193, PI. 43 
— - - trachelium, 192, PI. 43 
CAMPANULACEAE, 190 
Campion, Bladder. 95, Pt. 10 
. Moss. 95 

- Red, 96, PI. 10 
, Sea. 95 

. White. 97 

Canadian Fleabane, 166 
Canclle-benry Myrtle, 260 
Caper Spurge. 257 
CAPRIFOLIACEAE, 154 
Capsella bursa-pastoris, 87, Pt. 8 
Cardamine amara, 82 

- ' bulbifera, 83, PI. 6 

- — hirsuta. 82 
impatiens, 83 

- praiensis, 82, PI. 6 
Carduui aca^ilis, 180 

■ ■ arvemis, 181 

crispus, 179 

■ ■ eriophorus, 180, PI. 38 

- — heterophyllus, 181 
lanceotaius. 179. PI. 38 

- marianus, 178. PI. 38 

■ - - nutans. 179, PI. 38 

paluslris, i8i 

■ - - praiensis, 181 

- pycnocephalus, 179 
Carer pseudo-c\perus. 303, 
PI. 78 

Carlina vulgaris. r8i, PI. 39 
Carline Thistle, 181, Pt. 39 
Carpenter’s Herb, 237 
Carrot Family, 140 
Carrot. Wild, 151, PI. 29 
Carum bulbocastanum. 143 
CARYOPHYLLACEAE. 94 
Casfalia alba. 75 
Catchfly, English, 95 

• , Night-flowering, 96 

' Nottingham, 95 
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Cat’s-ear. Long-rooted, 184. 

PI. 40 

, Smooth, 184 

- Spotted. 185 
Cat's-tail Grass, 305. PI. 79 
Cat’s Valerian. 160, PI. 32 
Caucalis anlhriscus, 150 

arvensis, 151 

nodosa. 151 

Celandine. Greater. 77, Pt. 4 

. Lesser. 69. PI. 2 

Celery. Wild, 142. PI. 26 
Ceniatirea calciirapa. 183 

cyanus, 182 

nigra, 182 

scabiosa. 182. PI. 39 

Centaury. 209. PI. 49 

, Broad-leas'cd. 209 

, Dwarf-branched. 209 

, tufted. 210 

. Yellow. 21 1 

CeplialatUhera latifolia, 277, 

PI. 68 

longi/otia. 277 

rubra, 278 

Cerasliutn arvense. 100 
, glotneratuin, 99 

semidccaudrutn. 99 

tetrandrum. 99 

vulgatum. 99* ** 

Chaerophyllum anihriscus. 150 

sylveslris. 149. Pt- ^8 

Chamomile. 173 

. Corn. 173. Pt- 35 

. Wild, 172 

Charlock, 84. PI. 7 
Cheddar Pink. 95 
Cheiranthus cheiri. 80, PI. 5 
Chelidonium majus. 77. Pt- 4 
CUESOPODIACEAE. 246 
Chenopodium album. 248 
bonus-henricus, 248, 

PI. 62 
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Chenopodium polyspermum, 248 

rubrum, 248 

vttlvaria, 248 

Chervil, Wild, 149 
Chestnut, Earth, 149 
Chiclnveed, Common, 101 

, Mouse-ear, 99. PI 12 

— , , Broad-leaved, 99 

, . Field, 100 

, , Four-stamened, 99 

. , Little, 99 

Wintergreen, 203, PL 46 

Chicory, 189, PL 41 
Chrysanthemum leucanthemum, 

WL PI- 35 

parihenium, 171 

segetum, 171 

Chrysosplenium alternifolium, 

138 

oppositifoHum, 137, PL 24 

Cicendia filiformis, 209, PL 49 
Cichorium intybus, 189, PL 41 
Cinquefoil. 125, PL 21 

, Marsh, 126 

, Shrubby, 126 

. Spring. 126 

, Wliite-leaved, 126 

Circaea aipina, 132 

Inletiana, 131, PL 23 

CISTACEAE. 91 

Clary. 232, PL 56 

Classified List of Orders, 309 

Cleavers, 157 

Clematis vilalba. 65, PL x 

Climbing Corydalis, 78 

Fumitory, 78 

Close-leaved Pond-weed, 265 
Cloudberry, 123 
Clove-scented Broom-rape, 221 
Clover. Common Purple, 115 

. Dutch, 115 

. Meadow, 115 

. Red, 1 15. PL 17 


Clover, Strawberry-headed, 

, Zig-zag. 1 15 

Clustered Bellflower, 193 
Cochlearia aipina, 86 

anglica, 86 

danica, 86 

groenlaytdica. 86 

officinalis, 85, PL 7 

Cockle, Com, 97, PL xr 
Codlins-and-Cream, 131 
Colchicum aiUttmnale, 300, 
PL 77 

Colour Key. Pictoral. 23 
Coltsfoot, 175, PL 36 
Columbine, 73. PL 3 
Comfrey, Common, 217, PL 52 

, Tuberous, 217 

Common Alkanet, 2x7 
■ Buckwheat, 252 
— Chickweed, 101 

Comfrey, 217, PL 52 

Cow-wheat, 231, PL 56 

Flax. X04. PL 13 

Fleabane, 170, PL 34 

Gromwell, 215 

Hare's-ear, 144. PL 26 

Hemp Nettle. 239, PL 59 

Mallow, 106, PL X4 

Marsh Orchis, 286 

Melilot, 1 14 

Nightshade. 220 

Pearlwort, 98 

Purple Clover, 115 

Red Poppy. 75, PL 4 

Rush, 300, PL 78 

Scui^'y’-grass. 85, PL 7 

— — Sorrel, 25X, PL 63 

Sow-thistle. 186 

Speedwell, 22S 

Star of Bethlehem, 297, 

PL 76 
Tare, 119 
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Common Vetch, 119 
. ■ Wormwood, 175 

COMPOSITAE, 163 
Conium maculaiutn, 152, Pt- 29 
Conopodium majus. 149. 3 ® 

CONVOLVULACEAE. 212 
Convolvulus arvensis, 213* 

PI. 50 

■ septum, 213 

. soldanella, 213 

Convolvulus, Seaside. 213 
Coral Root. 83. PI. 6 

Orchis, 274 

Corallorrhisa trifida, 274 
Cork Lady's-Tresses. 281 
Corn Cockle, 97. ‘ 

Chamomile. 172, PI. 35 

- - Crowfoot, 69 

Gromwell, 215 

Marigold. 17 1 

Mint. 234 ^ „ 

Sow-thistle, 185. PI. 4® 

Spurrey, 102, PI. 13 

Woundwort, 239 

Cornflower, 182 
Cornish Heath, I97 

Moneywort. 226 

Corydalis. Climbing, 78 

, Tuberous. 79 

, Yellow. 79 

Corydalis bulbosa, 79 

claviculaia. 78 

■ Itilea, 79 

Cotton-grass, 303, PI. 78 
, Hare s-tail, 303 

. Slender. 303 

Cotyledon umbilicus. I34* ^3 

Cow Parsnip, 148 
Cowberry, 196 
Cowslip, 201, PI. 4® 
Cowwheat, Common, 23** 

PI. 56 

. Crested. 232 


Cow-wheat, Purple Field. 

232 

, Small-flowered Yellow. 

232 

Crab Apple, 129. PI. 22 
Crakeberry. 258 
Crambe marittma. 89, PI. 8 
Cranbcrr\'. 196 
Crane's-bill, Bloody. 108 

Cut-leaved. loS 

Dove's-foot. 107. PI. 14 
Long-stalked, 108 
Meadow, loS 
Round-leaved, 108 
Shining. 108 
Small-flowered, 108 
Wood, 108 

Cbane’s-dill Family, 107 
Creeping Crowfoot, 68 

Glasswort. 247 

Jenny, 202 

Lady's-Tresses. 282 

Plume Thistle. i8t 

Yellow-cress, 81 

Crepis biennis. 187 

capillaris. 187 

Joetida, 187, PI- 4* 

nollis, > 88 

paludosa. 188 

laraxacifolia. 187 

Cress. Bitter. Hair>’. 82 

Large-flowered. 02 
Narrow-leaved, 83 


Pt-nnv. Alpine, 87 

.'Field, 87, PI. 7 

. Perfoliate. 87 

Rock, Hairy. 81, PI. 6 
Thale. 83 
Water. 81, PI- 5 
Winter. 80. PI. 5 
Yellow. Creeping, 8r 
Marsh, 81 


Tested Cow-wheat, 232 
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Criihmum maritimum, 147. 
PI. 27 

Crocus, Autumn, 293, Pi. 74 
Crocus nudifiorus, 293, 

PI. 74 

Crooked Yellow Stonecrop, 

135 

Cross- leaved Bedstraw, 158 

Heath, 196. PI. 44 

Crosswort, 159 
Crowberry, 258. Pi. 65 
Crowberrv Family, 258 
Crowfoot, 63 

, Bulbous, 68 

• , Corn, 69 

. Creeping, 68 

Small-flowered, 69 

. Upright. 68 

, Water, 70, Pi. 2 

Crow Garlic. 299 
CliUCIFER.^E. 79 
Cuckoo-flower. 82, 97 

pint. 262. PI. 66 

CucKoo-PiNT Family, 261 
Cuckoo-pintle, 262 
Cucumber Family 133 
CUCVRBITACEAE. 133 
Cudweed, Dwarf, 169 

, Jersey, r68 

. Marsh. 168. PI. 34 

, Wood, 169 

Curled Dock. 250 

Pond-weed, 264 

Curved Mountain Wood-Rush 
302 

Ct(5ru/a epilinutn, 214 

epithymum, 213, PI. 30 

europaea, 214 

Cut-leaved Crane's-bill. 108 
Cynoglossum moyitanum, 218 

officinale, 218. PI. 52 

CV PERACEAE, 302 
Cyperus, False. 303. PI. 78 


Cypripedium calceolus, 292, 
PI. 74 

Cylisus sccparius, 112, PI. i 6 


Daffodil, 293, Pt. 75 
Daffodil Family, 293 
Daisy, 167, Pt. 33 

, Dog. 1 71 

, Ox-eye. 171. PI. 35 

Daisy Family. 163 
Dandelion, 186 
Danish Scurvy-grass, 86 
Daphne Family, 254 
Daphne laureola, 254. Pi. 63 

tnetereiim, 254 

Dark Mullein. 223 
Dark-winged Orchis. 283. PI. 69 
Daucus carota, 151, PI. 29 
Dead-nettle, Henbit, 241 

, Red, 241, PI. 60 

. White, 242 

Dea<ily Nightshade. 220, PI. 53 
Denlaria bulbi/era, 83, PI. 6 
Deptford Pink. 04 
Devil’s-bit Scabious, 163 
Dianihus armeria, 94 

deltoides, 94. PI. 10 

glaucus, 95 

prolifer, 94 

Digitalis purpurea, 227, PI. 55 
DIOSCOREACEAE. 295 
DIPSACACEAE. 161 
Dipsacus pilosus, 162 

sylvestris. 162, PI. 32 

Dittander, 88 


Dock, Blood-veined. 250, Pt. 
62 


, Broad-leaved, 251 

— . Curled, 250 

, Great Water, 251 

, Sharp, 251 

Dodder, Flax. 214 
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Dodder, Greater. 214 

. Lesser. 213, PI. 50 

Dog Daisy. 171 
■ Rose, 128, PI. 22 

Violet. 92 

Dog's Mercury. 257, Pi. 64 
Dove’s-foot Crane's-bill. 107, 
PI. 14 

Downy Woundwort. 239 
Draba incana, 86 
verna, 86 

Drooping Star of Bethlehem, 
297 

Dropwort, 122 

, Callous-fruiled, 145 

— — , Five-leaved, 146 

, Hemlock, 145 

, Parsley, 145 

— — , Sulphur-wort, 146 

, Water, 145. Pt. 26 

Drosera anglica, 139 

longi/olia, i yj 

rotundifolia, 139. P^- *5 

DltOSERACE.^E. 13S 
Duckweed, Gibbous, 263. PI 06 

, Greater, 263. PI. 66 

— — , Ivy-leaved, 263. PI. 66 
■ ' Lesser, 263, PI. 66 

— — . Thick-leaved, 263. PI- 66 
Duckweed Family, 262 
Dumb Nettle, 241 
Dutch Clover, 115 

Myrtle. 260 

Dwale, 220 

Dwarf-branched Centaury, 209 
Dwarf Cudweed, 169 

Furse, 1 1 1 

Mallow. 106 

-• — Marsh Orchis, 286 

Orchis, 284, PI. 70 

Plume Thistle, 180 

Rock-rose, 91 

Spurge. 257 


Dwarf-tufted Centaury. 210 
Dyer's Greenwood. 112 

Early Field Scorpion-grass. 216 

Marsh Orchis. 286, PI. 71 

Purple Orchis, 284, PI. 70 

Spider Orchis. 291, Pi. 74 

Earth Chestnut, 149 

Nut, 149. Pi- 28 

, . Great. 143 

Ecltitim plauiagitteiim. 214 

vulgjre, 214, Pi. 51 

Elecampane. 160 
EMPETRACEAE. 258 
Eynpetrxtm nigrutn. 258, Fi. 65 
Enchanter's Nightshade, 131. 

PI- 23 

Eiidymion nomcriptum, 290, 

Pi. 76 

English Catchrty. 95 

Scurvy-grass. 86 

Stonecrop, 135 

Epitobium angixstijoiium, 130, 

PI. 2 3 

— hifSfilum. i 3 1 

13* 

paitisfre. 131 

parxi'lotMX'i. 131 

13I 

Epipiicns airopiitpute'i. 276 

iatHolict. 274, PI. 68 

J, 276. Pi. 68 

. 273 

_ — 275 

Jipxpngunn 2 79 

hfUa ctliaris, i<)7 

exuetea, 197 

— teirahx, 196. PL ^4 

vagans, 19? 

ERICACEAE. IQ 5 , 

Erigfron acris. 166. PI. 33 
_ — alpinus. J66 
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Erigeron canadensis, 166 
Eriophorum angustifoHum, 303, 
PI. 78 

graciU, 303 

- vagittaium, 303 
Erodium circularium, 109, 

PI. 15 

marilimum, 109 

moschatum, 109 

Eryngiutn campestre, 142 

marilimum, 141, PI 25 

Eryngo, Field. 142 
Erysimum cheiranthoides, 84, 
PI. 7 

Erylhraea centaurium, 209, 

PI. 49 

laiifolia, 209 

linarifoUa, 210 

pulchella, 209 

Eupaiorium cannabinum, 164. 
PI. 32 

Euphorbia amygdaioides, 256 

exigua, 257 

helioscopia, 256, PI 64 

IcUkyrus, 257 

paralias, 257 

peplus, 257 

EUPHORBIACEAE. 256 
Euphrasia officinalis, 230, PI. 
55 

Evergreea Alkanet, 217 
Eyebright. 230. PI 55 


False Cyperus, 303, PI. 78 
Felwort, 210, PI. 49 
Fen Orchis, 273 
Fennel. 146, Pt, 27 
Feverfew, 171 

Field Bindweed, 213, PI. 50 

Eryngo, 142 

" •— Garlic, 299 
Gentian, 210 


Field Lady*s Mantle, 127 
Mouse-ear Chickweed, 100 

Scorpion-grass, 216 

Penny Cress, 87, PL 7 

Rose, 129 

Scabious, 162, PL 32 

— — Speedwell, 228 

Wood-Rush, 301 

Wormwood, 175 

Figwort, Balm-leaved, 226 

, Knotted, 226, P/.54 

, Water, 226 

Figwort Family, 223 
Fine-leaved Heath, 197 
; — Hedge-mustard, 84 
Five-leaved Dropwort, 146 
Flag Family, 292 
Flag, Yellow, 292, Fronlispiece 
Flax, Common, 104, PL 13 

, Dodder, 214 

, Narrow-leaved, 105 

, Perennial. 105 

, Purging, 105 

Flax Family, 104 
Fleabane, Alpine, 166 
, Blue. 166, PL 33 

■ , Canadian, 166 

, Common, 170, PL 34 

, Small, 170 

Flixweed, 84 

Floating Bur-reed, 261 

Foxtail Grass, 306 

Flowering Plant, Smallest 
Known, 263 

Rush, 265. PL 67 

Fluellin, 225 

, male, 225 

Fly Orchis, 291, PL 74 
Faniculum vulgare, 146. PL 2^ 
Fool's Parsley, 146, PI. 27 
Forget-me-not, 216, PL 51 

■ . Tufted. 216 

Forms of blossoms, 15 
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Forms of leaves. 9, 

Four - stamened Mouse - ear 
Chickweed, I99 
Foxglove, 227, PI. 55 
Fragaria vesca. 124, PI. 20 
Fragrant Orchis, 288, PI. 72 
French Willow, 130 
Fringed Heath, 197 
Ftitillaria meleagris. 296, PI. 76 
Fritillary, 296. PI. 76 
Frog-bit, 267. PI. 67 
Frog-bit Family, 266 
Frog Orchis, 289, PI. 7* 
Frosted Orache, 249 
Fumaria officinalis, 78. P. S 
FUMARIACEAE. 78 
Fumitory, 78. PI. 5 

. climbing. 78 

Fumitory Family. 78 
Furze, 1 1 1 , PI. 15 

, Dwarf, III 

, Needle, xii 


Galanthus nivalis, 294, Pt. 75 
Gale. Sweet, 260 
Galeopsis ladanxttn, 240 

lelrahit. 239, PI. 59 

Galium anglictitn, 157 

aparine, 157. PI- 3® 

boreate, 158 

cruciala, 1 59 

■ erectum, 158 

mollugo, 157. PI' 3* 

palustre, 158 

saxatile, 158 

■ tricorne, 157 

uliginosutn, 158 

- verum, 158, PI. 31 
Garlic, Broad-leaved, 298 
— , Crow, 299 

, Field. 299 

— mustard. 83 


Genista anglica, ill PI. 15 

tincioria. 112 

Gentian. Field, 210 

, Marsh, 210 

, Spring, 210 

Gentian Family, 209 
Goitiatia aniarella, 210, PI. 49 

campestre, 2 to 

210 

pnei*y^\onant}u, 210 

- vertia, 210 
GENTIAXACEAE. 209 
Gentianclla. 200. PI. 49 
Gerauiaccae. 107 
Geranium colunibtniim. 108 
disseciitm, loS 

liicidum. 108 

molle, 107. PI. 14 

praiense, 108 

— - pusitlum. 108 

- roberlianum. 108 

rotundijolium. i<>8 

sangutiteufft, 108 

sylvaitcutn, 108 

Germander, 242 
Speedwell. 227, PI. 55 


Ceum rtvale. 122 
urbanum, 122, 


Pt 20 


Giant Bellflower. 103 
Gibbous Duckweed, 2C3, i 1. 60 


Gillyflower, 80 
Gipsywort. 233. PI- 57 
Claddon, 292 
Glasswort, 247 

, Creeping, 2.17 ^ 

Glaucium /lavum, 77, 1 1- 5 
Glaux maritima. 204. / /. 47 
Glol>c Flower. ;2, PI. 3 
Glossary of technical terms. 19 
Gnaphalium tuteo-albutn, 168 

supinum, 169 

sylvatictim. 169 

uUginosum, 168. PI. 34 
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Goat’s Beard, 183, PI. 39 
Golden Rod, 167, PI. 33 

Samphire, 169 

Saxifrage, 137, PI. 24 

Goldilocks, 166 

Good King Henry, 24S, PI. 62 
Goodytra repens, 282 
Goosefoot, Many-seeded, 248 

, Red. 248 

, Stinking, 248 

' -, White, 248 
Goosefoot Family, 246 
Goose-grass. 157. PI. 30 
Gorse, 1 1 1 
Goutweed, 143 
Gowan, 171 
CPAMINEAE. 304 
Grass. Black. 306 

. Cafs-tail, 305. PI. 79 

— — , Alpine, 305 

, , Purple-stalked. 305 

, Seaside, 305 

, Foxtail, Alpine, 306 

. , Floating, 306 

. . Meadow, 305, Pf.79 

, , Sleinlcr. 306 

. Hare’s-tail. 306, PL 79 

Pea. 120, PL 19 

. Quake, 307. PL 80 

. , Small, 307 

, Timothy, 305 

, Totter. 307 

. Vernal. 304. PL 79 

. , Annual. 304 

Ghass Family, 304 
Grass of Parnassus, 138. PL 24 
aii.ASSULACEAE, 134 
Great Broom-rape, 221 

Burnet, 128 

— — Rarth-nut, 143 

Hairy Wood-Rush, 301 

Knapweed, 182 

• Mullein. 223, PL 53 


Great Reed, 307, PI. 80 

Reed Mace, 260, PI. 65 

Valerian, 160, PI. 32 

Water Dock. 251 

Greater Bird’s-foot Trefoil, 116 

Bladdenvort, 206, PI. 48 

Broom-rape, 221. PI. 53 

Burnet Saxifrage, 144 

ButterBy Orchis, 288, 

PI. 71 

Celandine, 77, PI. 4 

— Dodder, 214 

Duckweed, 263. PL 66 

■ Meadow-rue, ^ 

Periwinkle, 208 

Plantain. 245 

Spearwort, 70 

Stitch wort. 100. PL 13 

Green-flowered Helliborine, 

275 

Green Hellebore, 73 
Green-leaved Hound's-tongue, 
2I8 

Green-Man Orchis. 289, PL 72 
Green-winged Orchis, 282, 

PL 69 

Greenweed, Needle, 111 
Greenwood. Dyer’s, 112 
Cromwell, 215, PL 51 
— — , Common, 215 

, Corn. 215 

Ground-ivy, 236, PL 58 

Pine, 242 

Groundsel, 176, PI. 37 

, Mountain, 177 

. Stinking, 177 

Gymnadenia albida, 289, Pi. 73 
conopsea. 28S. PL 72 


Ilabenaria bifolia, 288 

chloToleuca, 288, PI. 71 

viridis, 289. PL 72 
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Hairy Bitter-cress, 82 

Rock-cress. 81. PI. 6 

St. John’s Wort, 104 

Stonecrop. 1 36 

Violet, 92 

Wood-Rush, 301. PI. 77 

IIALOR.ACACEAP. >39 
Hard-heads. 182. PI- 39 
Harebell. 193. PI- 43 
Hare’s-ear. Common, 144. 

PI. 26 

Hare's-foot Trefoil. 116. PI. *7 
Hare’s-tail Crass. 30O, PI. 79 

Cotton-grass. 303 

Harrow-Rest, 112. PI. 

-Wrest, ti2 

Hawks-beard. Blunt-leaved, 
188 

. I^rge Rough, 187 

— Marsh, 188 

. Small Rough. 187 

— , Smooth, 187 

. Stinking, 187 

Hawkweed. Mouse-ear. t 88 , 

PI. 4 » 

» Picris, 184 
■ Shrubby, 180. PI. 4 * 

— Umbellate. 189 

. Wall. 189 

Heartsease, 93 
Heath TJedstraw. 158 
. Black-berried. 258 

, Cornish, 197 

. Cross-leaved. 196. Pf- 44 

, Finc-lcavcd, 197 

, Fringed. J 97 

Pcarlwort, 98, PI. 1 1 

, Purple. 197 

Spotted Orchis, 285 

Heath Family. 195 
Heather, 198 
Hedera helix. 153. *9 

Hedge Bedstraw, IS 7 . 3 * 


Hedge Mustard, 83 
— — Parsley, 1 50 

Woundwort. 238, PI. $9 

Helianthemum canunt. 91 
- chatnmcistus 91. PI- 9 
Hellebore, green. 73 
Helleborine. Broad-leaved, 274, 
PI. 68 

, Creen-flouered, 275 

’ Marsh, 276. PI- 68 

, Narrow-leaved. 277 

. Purple. 276 

. Red. 278 

. Violet. 275 

. White, 277 

Helleborus Joeltdus. 72, PI. 3 
t'iridii. 73 

Heluuulhia echioides. 183. 

39 

Hemp Agrimony. 164, PI- 3 * 

Nettle. Common. 239. 

PI. $9 

. Red, 240 

Hemlock. 152. PI. 29 

Dropwort. 145 

Stork’s-bill. 109. PI- ‘5 

Henbane, 219, PI- $2 
Hcnbit Dead-nettle. 241 
Heracleum spondyltum, I 4 ». 

PI. 28 

Herb Bcnnet. 122 

Paris, 295. PI- 75 

■ Robert, 108 

Hertmnium ttionorchii. 2 QO 
JJieractum borcale. l8y. I i. 4 * 

mitroTion. 1 89 

pitosella. 188. PI. 4 t 

189 

llippocrepts comosa. 117. 
HiPt>uris 140 

Hispid Marsh Mallow, 107 
Jloary Mullein. 223 
Ragwort. 177 
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Hoary \^Tiitlow-grass, 86 
Hog-weed, 148, PI. 28 
Holly, Sea. 141, PI. 25 
Honeysuckle, 155, PI. 30 
Honeysuckle Family, 154 
Honkeneja peploides, 98 
Hooded Bindweed, 213 
Hook-heal, 237 
Hop Trefoil, 116, PI. 17 

, Wild, 259, PI. 6s 

Horehound. Black, 240, PI. 60 

. White. 238, PI. 59 

Horned Poppy, 77, PI. 5 
Horse Mint, 234 
Horseshoe Vetch, 117, PI. 18 
Holtonia paluslris, 200, PI. 45 
Hound's-tongue, 218, PI. 52 
— , Green-leaved, 218 
flumultis Uipulus, 259, PI, 6s 
Hyacinth, Wild, 298 
H YDROCHA RIDA CEAE. 
266 

Hydrocharis morstis-ranae, 267, 
PI. 67 

Hydrocotyle vulgaris, 141 
HYPERICACEAE. 103 
Hypericum androsaemum, 104 
■ ' - hirsulum, 104 

humifusum. 103 

perforatum, 103, PI. 13 

pulchrum, 104 

■ - letrapterum, 103 
Hypochaeris glabra, 184 

maculata, 185 

radicata, 184, PI. 40 

Hyoscyamus niger, 219, PI. 52 
Hyssop-leaved Loosestrife, 133 

Intermediate Bladderwort, 207 

Winter-Green, 199 

Introduction to the Orchids, 
269 


Inula conyza, 169, Pt. 34 

crithmoides, 169 

helenium, 169 

IRIDACEAE. 292 
Iris foetidissima. 292 

pseudaconis, 292, Frontisi 

piece 

Iris, Stinking, 292 
Irish Orchis, 289 
Isaiis tinctoria, 89, PI. 8 

Ivy. 153. 29 

, Ground, 236, PI. 58 

Ivy Family, 153 
Ivy-leaved Bellflower, 194, 

PI. 43 

— - Duckweed, 263, PI. 66 

Speedwell, 228 

Toadflax, 225, PI. 54 

Jack-by-the-Hedge, 83, PI. 6 
Jasione montana, 191, PI. 42 
Jenny, Creeping, 202 
Jersey Cudweed, 168 
John-go-to-bed-at-noon, 183 
JUNCACEAE. 300 
unctts effusus, 300, PI. 78 
or-nut, Z49 

Kale. Sea. 89. PI. 8 
Kentranihus ruber, 160, PI. 31 
Kidney Vetch, 117, PI. 18 
King-cup, 71 
Kipper-nut, 149 
Knapweed. Black, 182 

, Great, 182 

Knot-grass. 253, Pi. 63 

, Seaside, 253 

Knotted Figwort, 226. PI. 54 

Hedge Parsley, 15 1 

■ — Pearlwort, 98 

Spurrey, 98 

Kuotweed. Spotted, 253 
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LABIATAE. 232 
Laciuca muralis, 185, PI. 40 
■ scariola, 185 

virosa, 185 

Lady Orchis, 283 

Lady's Bedstraw, 158, PI. 31 

Fingers, 1 17 

Mantle, 126, PI. 21 

, Alpine. 127 

— , Field, 127 

— — Slipper Orchis. 292, PI. 74 

■ Smock, 82, PI. 6 

Tresses, Autumn, 280, 

PI. 69 

, Cork. 281 

. Creeping. 282 

, Rydberg’s, 281 

■ , Summer, 281 

Lagurus oveUus, 306, PI. 79 
Lamb’s Lettuce, 161 

-tongue Plantain. 245, 

PI. 62 

Lamium album, 242 

■ ampiexicaule, 24 1 

galeobdolon, 241, PI. 60 

■ purpureum, 241, PI. 60 

Lapsana communis. 190. PI. 42 
Large-flowered Bitter-cress, 82 
Large Rough Hawk’s-beard, 
187 

Late Spider Orchis. 291 
Laihraea squamaria, 222. Pt. 53 
Laihyrus aphaca, 120 

maritimus, 120 

— nissolia, 120, PI. 19 
palustris, 120 

■ pratensis, 119. PI. *9 

sylvestris, 120 

Laurel, Spurge, 254. PI. 63 
Lavaiera arbarea, 105. PI. 14 
Laevnder, Sea, 243, PI. 61 
, , Matted. 244 

* , , Upright. 244 


Leafless Orchis. 279 
Least Marshwort, 143 
Leaves, lorms of, 9 
LegoHsia hybrxda. 195. 43 

LEGVMlt^OSAE. no 
Lemna gibba. 263, PI- 66 

m\yior, 263. PI. 66 

polyrrhiza, 263, PI. 66 

trisulca, 263. Pt. 66 

LEMNACEAE. 262 
LESTIBVLAltlACE.AE. 205 
Lepidium campeslre. 88 
heierophyllum. 88 

lalHolinut. 88 

Lesser Broom-rape. 222 

Butterfly Orchis. 288 

. Celandine, 69, Pt. 2 

Dodder. 213. PI. 5° 

Duckweed, 263. Pt. 66 

Meadow-rue. 66 

Periwinkle. 208, Pt. 48 

Reed Mace, 261 

Skull-cap. 237 

Snapdragon, 224 

Spearwort, 69 

Stitchwort. 100 

Twayblade. 278 

Water Plantain. 266 

Lettuce, Lamb's. 161 

Prickly. 185 

Stinking, 185 

, Wall, 185. Pt. 40 

Leucojuxu aestifum, 204 
— — vernutn. 294 
Liousirum vutgare. 207, PI. 4® 

lFliaceae. 295 

Lily Family. 295_ 
Limnanthernum peltalum. 212, 

PI. 50 

LWACEAE. 104 
Unaria elatine. 225 
cymbataria. 225. PI. 54 

minor. 225 
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Linaria spuria, 225 

vulgaris, 224. PI. 54 

Ling. 198 

Linum angustifolium, 105 

cartharlicum, 105 

— perenne, 105 

tisilatissimum, 104, PI. 13 

Liparis loeselti, 273 

ovaia, 274 

Listcra cardaia, 278 

ovaia, 278 

Lithospermum arvense, 215 

officinale. 215 

' purpureo-caeruleum. 215, 
PI. 51 

Little Mouse-ear Chickweed, 99 
Littorella lacusiris, 246 
Livelong. 136 
Lizard Orchis. 287. PI. 71 
Lobelia, Acrid, 191 

, Water, 190. PI. 42 

Lobelia dortmanna, 190, Pi. 42 

urens. 191 

London Rocket. 84 
Long-leaved Sundew, 130 
Long Pricklv-headed Puppy, 
76 

Long-rooted Cafs-ear. 184, 
PI. 40 

Long Smooth-headed Poppy, 
76 

Long-stalked Crane’s-bill. 108 
Lonicera periclymenum. 1?; 

PI. 30 

Looking-glass, Venus's. 195, 
PI. 43 

Loosestrife. IIvssop - leaved, 

133 

, Purple, 132, PI. 23 

, Tufted. 202 

— — . Woodland, 203 

, Yellow, 202, PI. 46 

Loosestrife Family, 132 


LORANTHACEAE. 153 
Lords-and-Ladies. 262 
Lotus comiculaius, ri6, PI. 

uliginosus, 1 16 

Lousewort, 231, PI. 56 

, Marsh, 231 

Lucerne, 113. PI. 16 
Luckan Cowan, 71 
Lueula arcuata, 302 

campestris, 301 

■ forsteri, 301 

maxima, 301 

spicata, 301 

vemalis, 301. PI. 77 

Lychnis alba, 97 

dioica, 96, PI. 10 

ftos-cuculi, 97. PI. 1 1 

githago, 97. PI. 1 1 

Lycopus europaeus, 233. PI. 57 
Lystmachia nemorum, 202, 

PI. 46 

nummularia. 202 

thyrsijlora, 202 

vulgaris, 202. PI. 46 

LYTHRACEAE, 132 
Lythrum hyssopifolia. 133 
salicaria, 132. PI. 23 

Mace. Reed, Great, 260. PI. 65 

. -, Lesser, 261 

Madder. Wild. 156. PI. 30 
Maiden Pink, 94. PI. 10 
Malaxis paludosa, 273 
Male Fluellin, 225 
Mallow, Common, 106, PI. 14 

, Dwarf. 106 

, Hispid Marsh, 107 

. Marsh. 107. PI. 14 

, Musk. io6 

. Round-leaved, 106 

. Tree, 105. PI. 14 

Mallow Family, 105 
Malva. tnoschaius, 106 
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Malva rotundifolia. 106 

sylveslris, 106. PI. I4 

MALVACEAE. 105 
Many-seedcd Goosefoot. 248 
Mare- blob, 71 
Mare's-taii, 140 
Marb’s-tail Family, 139 
Marigold, Bur-, 1 70, PI- 34 

, , Trifid, 170 

, . Nodding. 17* 

, Corn. 17 1 

, Marsh. 71. PI. 2 

Marjoram, 235. PI. 57 
Marram. 306. PI. 80 
Marruhium viilgare, 238, PI. 59 
Marsh Andromeda, 196. PI. 44 
Bedstraw, J58 

— ■ Cinquefoil. 126 

Cudweed, 168, PI- 34 

• Gentian. 210 

— Hawk’s-beard. 188 

— Helleborine. 276, PI. 68 
Lousewort. 231 

— — Mallow, 107, PI. 14 
■■ Marigold. 71, PI. 2 

Mint. 234 

Pea, 120 

— Penny-wort, 141 

— - Plume Thistle, i8« 

— Samplure, 247 

Speedwell, 228 

Stitchwort, loi 

Trefoil, 21 1 

Violet, 92 

Willow-Herb. I 3 « 

Woundwort. 239 

Yellow-cress, 81 

Marshwort, Least, 143 

— Procumbent. 142 

Marybud, 71 

Matricaria chatnomilla, 172 

— ■■ inodora, 171, PL 35 

— warj/ima, 172 

w.p. 


Matted Sea Lavender, 244 
May-blob. 71 , 

May^veed. Scentless. 17 L PL 33 

. Stinking. 173 

Meadow Clover. 115 

Crane's-bill. 108 

Foxtail Grass, 3 ® 5 ' L*L 7 ^ 

Plume Thistle, 181 

Satfron, 300. 77 

Sage. 233 


- Saxifrage, i 37 
—sweet. 121. PL 
Vetchhng. 119 


•9 


Meadow-rue, 66, PL 1 

. Alpine. 66 

, Greater. 66 

Lesser. 66 


l/fCO«opsts cambrica, 76. PI 
\Iedicago arabica. 113 

denliculata. 113 

Jalcata. 113 

lupuUua. 1 1 3 

sativa. ti 3 - 

dedick. Black. 113 

^ Rccticulated. 113 

Spotted. 1 1 3 
Yellow Sickle. 1 1 3 


I ^ AW**w*» — 

ielatnpyrutn arxense, 232 

cn-Uatum. 232 

prate ft se. 23 1. PL 5 ® 

sylvattcurn. 232 

Iclancholy 1 histle, 181 

Iclilot. Common 114 

Tall, 114, PL 

, White, 1 14 

felitolus alba. 1 14 

alltssima. IJ4. 

ojffic\nahs, 1 14 


16 


ehssa o/ficinalis 2^9 

fhttis rmlissophyllum, aji. 

PI. 59 07 

Uniha aquatica. a53. ri. 5/ 
arvtnsis, 234 
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Mentha piperata. 234 

puUgutm, 234 

'■ ■ - roiundi/olia, 234 

saiiva, 234 

sylveslris, 234 

viridis, 233 

Menyantkes trifoliafa, 21 1, PI. 

SO 

Mercxtrialis annua, 257 

perennus, 257. PI. 64 

Mercury, Annual, 257 

, Dog's, 257, PI. 64 

Mezereon, 254 
Mignonette, Upright, 00 

, Wild. 90, PI. 9 

Mignonette Family, 90 
Milfoil. 173, PI. 35 

, Water, 140. PI. 25 

, Whorled Water, 140 

Military Orchis, 283 
Milk Thistle, 178, PI. 38 
Milkmaids. 82 
Milkwort. 93. PI. 10 

, Proliferous. 93 

, Sea. 204. PI. 47 

Milkwort Family, 93 
Mint, Com, 234 

, Horse, 234 

. Round-leaved, 234 

. Spear. 233 

, Water, 233. PI. 57 

, Marsh, 234 

Mint Family, 232 
Mistletoe. 154. PI. 29 
Mistletoe Family, 153 
Moneywort, Cornish, 226 
Monkey Orchis, 283, PI. 70 
.Monotrcrpa hypobithys, 199, 

PI- AS 

Moschatel, 155, Pi. 30 
Moss Campion. 95 
Mossy Saxifrage, 137 
Moth Mullein, 224 


Mountain Groundsel, 177 

Speedwell, 228 

Mouse-ear Chickweed, 99, PLit 

Hawkweed, 188, Pi 41 

Mouse-tail, 71 
Mugwort, 174, PI. 36 
MuUcin, Dark. 223 

, Great. 223, PI. 53 

, Hoary, 223 

, Moth, 224 

, White, 223 

Musk Mallow. 106 

Orchis, 290 

Thistle, 179. PI. 38 

Musky Stork’s-bill, X09 
Mustard, Black, 85 

, Garlic, 83 

, Hedge, 83 

, Fine-leaved, 83 

, Treacle, 84, PI. 7 

White, 85 

. Wild. 84 

Myosotis arvensis, 216 

caespitosa, 216 

collina, 2 1 6 

palustris, 216, PI. 51 

versicolor, 216 

Myosurus mjnjmws, 71 
Myrica gale, 260, PI. 65 
Af vriophvllutn spicatum, 140, 
PI. 25 

verlicillatum, 140 

MjTtle, Bog, 260, PI. 65 

, Candle-bony', 260 

— , Dutch, 260 

Narcissus pseudo-natcissus, 
293. PI. 75 

Narrow-leaved Bitter-cress, 83 

Everlasting Pea, I20 

— Flax, 105 

Helleborine, 277 

Sundew, 139 
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Narrow-leaved Vetch, 119 
. Wood-Rush, 301 

Narthecium ossifragum, 299. 
PI. 77 

Nasturtium officinals, 81, PI. 5 

palustre. 81 

sylvestre, 81 
Navel-wort, 134 
Navew, 85 
Needle-furze, in 

Greenweed, 1 1 1 

——Whin, in, PI. 15 
Neotinea Intacta, 289 
Neottia nidus-avis. 279, PI. 69 
Nepefa cataria, 236 

■ ■■ — hederacea, 236, PI. 58 
Nettlb Family, 259 
Nettle-leaved Bellflower, 192, 

PI. 43 

Night-flowering Catchfly, 96 
Nightshade. Black. 220 
— — , Common, 220 

■ , Deadly, 220, PI. 53 

, Enchanter’s, 131, PI. 33 

, Alpine, 132 

. Woody, 220 

Nightshade Family, 219 
Nipplewort, 190, PI. 42 
Nodding Bur-Marigold, 171 
Nonsuch. 113 
Northern Scurvy-grass. 86 
Nottingham Catchfly, 95 
Nymphos luteum. 74. PI. 4 
NYMPHAEACEAE. 74 


Oenanthe erocaia, 145 
fistulosa, 145, PI. 26 

■ laehenalii, 145 

phellandrium, 146 
pimpinelloides, 145 

■ silaifolia, 146 
Old Man's Beard. 65 


OLE ACE A E. 207 
Olive Family. 207 
ONAGRACEAE. 129 
Onobtychis viciifolia, i 18, PI. 
18 


Ono«<i repens, 113 

spinosa. xi2. PI. 16 

Ophrys apifera, 290. PI. 72 

fusiflora, 291 

insecttfera. 291, PI. 74 

— sphegodes, 2QI, PI. 74 
Opium Poppy. 76 
Orache. 248 

, Frosted. 249 

, Spreading. 248 

Orchid Family. 273 
ORCHIDACEAE. 273 
Orchids, Introduction to. 269 
Orchis. Bee. 290, PI. 72 
. Bird’s-nest. 279. PI. 69 


. Bog. 273 

Butterfly. Greater, 288. 

^ , Lesser, 288 

’ Coral-root. 274 
, Dark-winged. 283, PI. 69 
, Dwarf. 284, PI. 70 


Fen. 273 
Fly. 291. PI. 74 

Fragrant, 288. Pt. 72 
. White, 289. PI. 73 

Frog, 289. PI- 72 

Green-man. 289, PI- 
Green-winged. 282, PI. 69 

Irish. 289 
Ladv. 283 

Lady's SUpper. 292. PI. 74 
Leafless. 279 
Lizard. 287. 7« 

Marsh. Broad-leaved, 285 

, Common, 286 

.* Dwarf. 286 
Early. 286, PI. 7* 
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Orchis, Military, 283 

, Monkey. 283, PI. 70 

, Musk, 290 

. Purple, Early, 284. PI. 70 

. Pyramidal, 287. PI. 71 

, Spider, Early, 291, PI. 74 

. , Late, 291 

, Spotted, 284, PI. 70 

, , Heath, 285 

Orchis elodes, 285 

fusca, 283 

hircina, 287. Pl. 71 

incarna/a, 286, P/. 71 

latifolia, 285 

maculata, 284, PI. 70 

mascula, 284, PI. 70 

militaris, 283 

morio, 282. PI. 69 

Praetermissa. 286 

purpurea. 283. PI. 69 

purpurella, 286 

pyramidalis. 287, Pl. 71 

simia, 283, Pl. 70 

ustulaia. 284. Pl. 70 

Orders, Classified List of. 309 
Origanum vulgare. 235. Pl. 57 
Ornithogalum nutans, 297 

Pyrenaicum, 297 

umbellaium, 297, Pl. 76 

Orobanche caerulea, 222 

caryophyllacea, 221 

elaiior, 221, Pl. 53 

■ tnajor, 221 

minor, 222 

rubra, 222 

OROBANCHACEAE. 221 
Orpine, 136 

Ox-eye Daisy. 171. Pl. 35 
Oxlip, Bardfield, 202 
Ox-tongue, Bristly, 183. Pl. 39 
Oxalis acetosella, 109. Pl. 15 
Pale Butterwort. 206 
Pale-flowered Persicaria, 253 


Pansy, Wild, 93, Pl. 9 
Papaver argemone, 76 
— dubium, 76 

hybridum, 76 

thoeas, 75. Pl. 4 

somnijerum, 76 

PAPA VERACEAE, 75 
Pamassia paltistris, 138, Pl. 24 
Paris, Herb, 295, Pl. 75 
Paris quadrifolia, 295, Pl. 75 
Parsley, Beaked, 149, Pl. 28 

, Dropwort, 145 

, Fool’s, 146, Pl. 27 

• , Hedge, 150 

, , Knotted. 1 5 1 

. , Spreading, 15 1 

Piert, 127 

I^rsDip, Cow, 148 

, Wild, 148. Pl. 28 

Pasque Flower. 67 
Pastinaca saliva, 148. Pl. 28 
Pea. Grass, 120. Pl. 19 

, Marsh. 120 

- , Narrow-leaved, Ever- 

lasting, 120 

, Seaside, 120 

, Yellow, 1 19. Pl. 19 

Pea Family, i 10 
Pearlwort, Annual, 98 

, Common, 98 

, Heath, 98, Pl. 1 1 

. Knotted, 98 

-, Sea. 98 

Pedicularis palustris, 231 

sylvatica. 231, Pl. 56 

Penny- pies, 134 
Pennyroyal. 234 
Penny-wort. Jlarsh, 141 

. Wall, 134, Pl. 23 

Peplis poriula, 133 
Pepper, Water. 254 
Peppermint, 234 
Pepperwort, 88 
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Pepperwort, Smith’s, 88 
Perenoial Flax, 105 
Perfoliate Peony Cress, 87 

pond-weed, 264 

Perforated St. John’s Wort, 
103. PI. 13 

Periwinkle, Greater, 208 

, Lesser. 208. PI. 48 

Periwinkle Family, 208 
Persicaria. Pale-flowered. 253 
Petasites vulgaris. 175. PI. 36 
Petty Spurge. 257 
wliin. 111 

Pheasant’s Eye, 67, PI. 1 
Phleum alpinum, 305 

■ arenarium. 305 

phleoides, 305 

praUnse, 305, PI. 79 

Phragmites communis, 307, 

PI. 80 

PhyUuma orbiculare, 192, 

PI. 42 

— ■ ■ spicatum. 192 
Picris, Hawkweed. 184 
Picris hieraoioidcs, 1 84 
Pictorial Colour Key. 23 
Pimpernel, Bog, 205, PI. 47 
, Scarlet, 204, PI. 47 

■ , Water. 205 

, Yellow, 202, PI. 46 

Pimpinella major, 144 

saxi/raga. 143. 

Pine. Ground, 242 
Pittguicula lusilanica, 206 

■ vulgaris. 206, PI. 48 
Pink, Cheddar, 94 

, Deptford, 94 

, Maiden, 94, PI. 10 

. Proliferous, 94 

. Sea, 244 

Pink Family, 94 
PLANTAGINACEAE. 245 
Plantago coronopus, 246 


Plantago lanccolata, 245 
majpr. 245 

■ maritima, 245 

■ media. 245. PI. 62 
Plantain, Buck’s-horn, 246 
, Greater. 245 

, Lamb’s - tongue, 245, 

PI. 62 

. Ribwort. 245 

, Seaside, 245 

— , Water, 266, PI. 67 

. . Lesser. 266 

Plantain Family, 245 
Plantain-leaved Pond-weed, 
264 

Viper’s Bugloss. 214 

Ploughman's Spikenard, 169, 
PI. 34 

PLUMDAGINACEAE. 243 
Polygala calcarea, 93 

vulgaris. 93, PI. 10 

POLYGALACEAE. 93 
POLYGONACEAE. 250 
Polygonum amphibium. 252, 
PI. 63 

- ■ - aviculare, 253, PI. 63 
bisiorta. 253 

— convolvulus, 253 

fagopyrum, 252 

— — hydropiper, 254 

lapathifolium. 253 

marilimum. 253 

persicaria, 253 

Pond-weed, Broad-leaved. 2O4 

PI. 66 

, Close-leaved. 265 

, Curled, 264 

, Perfoliate. 264 

. Plantain-leaved, 264 

, Reddish. 264 

, Shining, 264 

, Small. 265 

^ Various-leaved, 264 
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Pond-weed Family, 263 
Poor Man’s Weather-glass, 204 
Poppy, Common Red, 75, 

PI. 4 

, Homed, 77, PI. 5 

, Long prickly-headed, 76 

' , — — smooth-headed, 76 

. Opium, 76 

, Round, rough-headed, 

76 

. Welsh. 76, PI. 4 

Poppy Family, 75 
Potamogeton coloratus, 264 

crispus, 264 

densus, 265 

heUrophyllus, 264 

- lucens, 264 

natans, 264, PI. 66 

- ' ■ perfoliatus, 264 

pusillus, 265 

rttfesMtts, 264 

POTAAfOGETONA CEAE, 

263 

Potentilla an$erina, 125, PI. 21 

- ■ argentea, 1 26 

fragariastrum, 1 24, PI. 20 

/rulicosa, 126 

paltistris, 1 26 

reptans, 125, PI. 21 

tormentilla, 126 

vertta, 126 

Poterium officinale, 128 

sanguisorba, 127, PI. 21 

Prickly Lettuce, 185 
Priest's-pintle, 262 
Primrose, 20X, PI. 45 

, Bird's-eye. 202 

Primrose Family, 200 
Primula elatior, 202 

Jarinosa, 202 

201, PI. 46 

vulgaris. 201, PI. 4$ 

variabilis, 201 


PRIMULACEAE, 200 
Privet, 207, PI. 48 
Procumbent Marshwort. 142 
Proliferous hfilkwort, 93 

Pink, 94 

Prunella, 237 

Prunella, vulgaris, 237, PI. 58 
Pulicaria dysenterica, 1 70, 

PI. 34 

vulgaris, 170 

Purging Flax, 105 

Purple Field Cow-wheat, 232 

Heath. 197 

Helleborine, 276 

Loosestrife, 132, PI. 23 

stalked Cat’s-tail Grass, 

305 

Purslane, Sea, 249 

, , Stalked. 249 

, Water. 133 

Pyramidal Orchis, 287, PI. 71 
Pyrola media, 199 

minor, 198, PI. 45 

rotundifolia, 199 

Pyrus malus, 129, PI. 22 

Quake Grass, 307, PI. 80 
^een of the Meadows, X2i 


Ragged Robin. 97, PI. zi 
Rags-and-Tatters, 106 
Ragwort. 176, PI. 37 

. Hoary, 177 

, Water, 177 

Ramp, 262 
Rampion, 194 

, Round-headed, 19a, 

PI. 42 

. Spiked, 192 

Ramsons. 298, PI. 77 
RANUNCULACEAE, 6$ 
Ranunculus, 68 
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EanitnctilHS acris. 63 
a^uatilis, 70, PI. 2 

■ arvensis, 69 

bttlbosus. 68. PI. 2 

ficaria. 69 

flantmxila, 69 

■ lingua, 70 

ophioglossi/oUus. 70 

parvi/hrus, 69 

— . peltatus, 71 

, repens, 68 

sardous, 68 

Kaspbcrry, Wild, 123 
Rattle, Yellow, 230, PI. 56 
Rccticulatcd Medick, 113 
Red Bartsia, 229. PI. 55 

Broom-rape, 222 

Campion. 96, PI. ro 

Clover. XI 5. PI. 17 

— Dead-nettle. 241, PI. 60 
Cooscfoot, 248 

Helleborine, 278 

Hemp Nettie. 240 

Sandwort Spurrcy, lOi, 

PI. 12 

Reddish Pond-weed, 264 
Reed, Great. 307. PI. 80 
Reed Mack Family, 260 
Reseda lulea, 90, PI. 9 

— luteola, 90 

— ~ suffruticulosa. 90 
RESEDACEAE, 90 
Rest Harrow. 1x2, PI. 16 
Rhinanthus crista-galli, 230, 
PI. 56 

Ribwort Plantain. 245 
Roast-beef Plant, 292 
Robin. Ragged, 97. PI. ii 
Rock- rose. 91, PI. 9 

, Dwarf, 91 

Rock-rose Family. 91 
Rock Sand-Spurrey. loi 
Rocket, London, 84 


Rocket, Sea. 89, PI. 8 
Rod. Golden. 167. PI. 33 
Rosa arvensis, 129 

canina, 128. PI. 22 

rubiginosa, 129 

spinosissima, 129 

ROSACEAE, 121 
Rose, Burnet. 129 

, Dog, 128. PI. 22 

, Field, 129 

, Scotch, 129 

Rose Family. 12 i 
Rose-bay Willow-Herb, 130, 
PI. 22 

Rose-root, 136 

Rough-fruited Com Bedstraw, 

*57 

Rough-podded Vetch, 119 
Rough Rigid Trefoil, 115 
Round-headed Rampion, 192, 
PI. 42 

Round-leaved Buckbean. 212, 
Pi. 50 

Crane's-bill, 108 

Mallow. 106 

- - Mint, 234 

Sundew, 139, PI. 2$ 

Toadflax. 225 

Winter-Green. 199 

Round Rough-headed Poppy, 
76 

Rubia peregrina, 156, PI. 30 
RUBIACEAE, 156 

Rubus chamaemorus, 123 

/rulicosus, 123, PI. 20 

idaeus. 123 

- saxalilis, 123 
Rue-leaved Saxifrage. 136 
Runtex aceiosa, 251, PI. 63 
. aceiosella. 252 

cotiglonteralus, 251 

crispus. 250 

hydrolapaihum, 251 
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Rumex oUusifoUus, 251 

sanguineus, 250, PI. 62 

Ruscus aculeaius, 296, PI. 76 
Rush, Common, 300. PI. 7S 

, Flowering, 265, PI. 67 

, Wood, Field, 301 

. . Hairy, 301, PI. 77 

, . , Great, 301 

* , , mountain. Curved, 

302 

. , . spiked. 301 

, , Narrow-leaved, 301 

Rush Family, 300 
Rydberg’s Lady's-Tresses, 281 

Saffron. Meadow, 300, PI. 77 
Sage, Meadow, 233 

. Wood, 242, PI. 60 

Sagina apclala, 98 
- ■ ■ maritima, 98 

nodosa, 98 

procumbens, 98 

snbitlaia, 98. PI. 11 

Sagitiuria sagittijolia, 265, 

PI. 67 

Sainfoin, ii8. PI. 18 
Salad Burnet, 127. PI. 21 
Salicornia herbacea, 247 

perennis, 247 

Salt-Marsh Sand-Spiirrey,ioi, i 
PI. 12 

Saltwort. Black, 204 
Salvia pratensis, 233 

verbenaca, 232, PI. 56 

Saniolus valerandi, 250, PI. 47 
Samphire, 147, PI. 27 

, Golden, 169 

— — , Marsh, 247 
Sand Violet, 92 
Sandalwood Family, 255 
Sandwort, Sea. 98, PI. ii 
Saniclo, 141, PI. 25 


Sanicula europaea, 141, p\, 23 
SASTALACEAE, 255 
Sauce-alone, 83 
Saw-wort, 178, PI. 37 
Saxi/raga granulata, 1 37 

hypHoides, 1 37 

tridactylites. 1 36, PI. 24 

SAXIFRAGACEAE. 136 
Saxifrage, Burnet. 143. PI. 26 

, , Greater, 144 

, Golden, 137, PI. 24 

, , Alternate-leaved, 

138 

, Meadow, 137 

, Mossy. 137 

■ Rue-leaved, 136 

, Three - fingered, 136, 

PI. 24 

Saxifeacb Family, i 36 
Scabiosa art’ensis. 162, PI. 32 
■■ ■ columbaria, 163 

' succisa. 163 
Scabious, De%'il's-bit, 163 
— , Field. 162. PI. 32 

. Sheep’s-bit, 191, PI. 42 

, Small, 163 

Scarlet Pimpernel. 204, 
PI. 47 

Scentless Maj'weed. 171, 
35 

Scilla autupnualis, 298 

verna. 298 

Scirptis lacustris, 302, PI. 78 
Scorpion-grass, Early Field, 
216 

, Field Mouse-ear, 216 

, Yellow-and-BIue, 216 

Scotch Rose, 129 
Scrophularia aquaiica, 226 

nodosa, 226. PI. 54 

• scorodonia, 226 

SCROPHULARIACEAE. 223 
Scurvy-grass, Alpine, 86 
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Scurvy-grass, Common, 85, 

PI. 7 

, Danish. 86 

, English, 86 

■ Northern. 86 
Scutellaria galericulata, 237. 

PI. $8 

minor. 237 

Sea Aster, 165. PI. 33 

■ Campion. 95 

Holly. 141. PI- 25 

Kale. 89. PI. 8 

Lavender, 243, PI. 61 

Milkwort. 204. PI. 47 

Pearlwort, 98 

Pink, 244 

Purslane, 249 

Reed. Baltic, 306 

Rocket. 89. PI. 8 

Sandwort, 98. PI. ii 

Spurge. 257 

Stork's-bill, 109 

Wormwood, 175 
Seablite, 247. PI. 62 

. Shrubby, 247 

Seaside Cat’s-tail Grass, 305 

■ ■ Convolvulus. 213 
Knot-grass. 253 

Pea, 1 20 

Plantain, 245 

Sedum acre, 135. PI. 24 

■ ■ anglicum, 13S 
reflexum, 135 

■ roseum, 1 36 

fupestre, 135 

— — felephium, 136 
• trillosum, 136 

Self-heal. 237. PI. 58 
Senecio aquaticus. 177 
eructfolius. 1 77 

jacobaea, 176, PI. 37 

sylvalicus, 177 

viscosus, 177 


Senecio vulgaris, 176, PI. 37 
Serpent’s-tongue Spearwort, 70 
Serratula tinctoria, 178, PI. 37 
Setterwort. 72, PI. 3 
Sharp Dock. 251 
Sharp-pointed Toadflax, 225 
Sheep's-Bit Scabious. 191, 
PI. 42 

Sheep's Sorrel, 252 
Shepherd's Purse, 87, PI. 8 
Shining Crane’s-bill. 108 

Pond-weed, 264 

Shore Sand-spurrey. 102 
Shoreweed. 246 
Shrubby Cinquefoil. 126 

Hawkweed, 189, PI. 41 

Seablite, 247 

Sibthorpia europaea, 226 
Sicklewort, 237 
Stlene acaulis, 95 
anglica, 95 

— cucubalus, 95. PI. 10 

— martlima. 95 

noctiflora, 96 

nutans, 95 

Silverwecd. 125. PI. 2l 
Stsytnbrium alliarxa, 83. PI. 6 
irio, 84 

— officinale, 83 
— Sophia. 84 

thahana, 83 

Skull-Cap. 237. PI. $8 

. Lesser, 237 

Slender Cotton-grass, 303 
Slender-flowered Thistle, 179 
Slender Foxtail Grass. 306 

Tare, 1 19 

Small Bladderwort, 207 

Fleabane. 170 

Marsh Valerian. 161 

pond-weed, 265 

Quake Grass. 307 

Rough llawk's-beard,i87 
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Small Scabious, 163 

Teasel, 162 

Toadflax, 225 

Upright St. John's Wort, 

104 

- ■ ■ -flowered Crane’s-bill, 108 

Crowfoot, 69 

Willow-Herb, 1 3 1 

Winter-Green, 198, 

PI. 45 

• • ■ ■ ' Yellow Cow-wheat, 

232 

Smallest known Flowering 

Plant, 263 

Smith’s Pepperwort, 88 
Smooth Cat's-ear, 184 

Hawk's-beard, 187 

Smymium olusatrum, 153 
Snake- root, 253 
Snake's-head, 296 
Snapdragon, 224 

- , Le^r, 224 
Sneezewort, 173 
Snowdrop. 294, PI. 75 
Snowflake. Spring, 294 
, Summer, 294 

Soft Knotted Trefoil. 115 
SOLANACEAE, 219 
Solatium dulcamara, 220, PI. 53 

■ nigrum, 220 
Soldier, Water, 267, PI. 68 
Solidago cambrica, 167 

virgaurea, 167, PI. 33 

SoncAws arvensis, 185, PI. 40 

■ oleracous, 186 

Sorrel, Common. 251, PI. 63 

, Sheep’s. 252 

. Wood. 109. PI. 15 

Sow-Thistle, Common, 186 

, Com, 185, PI. 40 

Sparganium natans, 261 
ramosum, 261, PI. 66 

- simplex, 261 


Spear Mint, 333 
Spear Plume Thistle, 179, 
PI. 38 

Spearwort, Greater, 70 

, I-esser, 69 

— , Serpent’s-tongue, 70 
Speedwell, Buxbaum’s, 228 
, Common, 228 

- ■ , Field, 228 

, Germander, 227, PI. 55 

, Ivy-leaved, 228 

, Marsh, 228 

, Mountain, 228 

, Thyme-leaved, 228 

, Wall, 228 

— , Water, 229 
Spergula arvensis, 102 
Spergularia marginaia, loi, 

PI. 12 

rubra, 101, PI. la 

rubicola, loi 

" salina, 102 

Spiked Mountain Wood-Rush, 
301 

Rampion, 192 

■ Star of ^tMehem, 297 
Spikenard, Ploughman’s. 169, 
PI- 34 

Spiraea filipenduia, 12a 

ulmaria, tax, PI. 19 

Spirantkes aestivalis, 381 
■ ■ gemmipara, 281 

spiralis, 280, PI. 69 

— — stricta. 281 
Spotted Cat’s-ear, 185 

Knotweed, 253 

Medick, 113 

Orchis. 284. PI. 70 

Spreading Bellflower, 194 

Hedge Parsley, 151 

Orache, 248 

Spring Cinquefoil, 126 
Gentian, 210 
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Spring Snowflake, 294 

Vetch. 1 19 

Spur Valerian, 160, PI. 3 * 
Spurge. Caper. 257 

, Dwarf, 257 

, Petty. 257 

. Sea. 257 

, Sun. 256, PI. 64 

— , Wood, 256 

Spurge Family, 256 
Spurge Laurel, 254. ^3 

Spurrey, Com. 102, PI. 13 
I , Sandwort, Red, toi, 

PI. 12 

, Sand. Rock, 101 

, Salt-marsh. loi, 

PI. 12 

, . Shore, 102 

Souare-stalked St. John s 

Wort. 103 

Willow-Herb. 13* 

Squill, Autumnal. 298 

, Vernal. 298 

Squinancy-wort, 159 
St. James's-wort, 176 
St. John's Wort, Hairy. 104 
- , Perforated. 103, 

PI. 13 

, SmaU Upright. 104 

, Square-stalked, 103 

■ - , Trailing. 103 

St. John’s Wort Family, 

*®3 

St. Vincent’s Rock Stonecrop, 

*35 

Stackys arvensxs, 239 
hetonica. 239 

■ germanica, 239 
palustris, 239 

— sylvaiica, 238, PI. 59 

Stagger-wort, 176 
Stalked Sea Purslane, 249 
Stammer- wort, 176 


Star of Bethlehem, Common. 
297. PI. 76 

. Drooping, 297 

. Spiked, 297 

Star Thistle. 183 
Starchwort. 262 
StaiAVort, 165 
Statics belltdi/ohum, 244 

binervosum. 244 

hmotttum, 243. PI. 6t 

Stellarxa aquatica. too 

- gr<ifninf<it lOO 

holostea. 100. PI. 12 

media, loi 

nemorum, 100 

palustris. lOi 

uhgiiiosa, 101 

Stinking Goosefoot, 248 

Groundsel, i 77 

Hawk's-beard. 187. PI. 4 ' 


Iris. 292 

Lettuce. 185 

May>veed. I 73 

Willie. 176 

Stichwort. Bog. •<>* 

, Greater. 100. Pt. la 


— Lesser, 100 

■ Marsh, 101 

, Water, 100 

, Wood, 100 

Stone Bramble, 123 
stonecrop. Biting. i 35 . “*• 

^ Crooked Yellow. 13s 

■ , English. 135 

Hairy, 136 

* Vincent's Rock, 13S 

Stonecrop Family. *34 
Stork’s-bill. Hemlock. 109. 

PI. 15 

, Musky. 109 

. Sea. 109 

stratiotes. alotdes. 267. 
Strawberry. Barren. 124. Pi- •*<* 
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Strawberry-headed Clover, 1 1 5 

, Wild, 124, PI. 20 

Suaeda fruiicosa, 247 

maritima, 247. PI. 62 

Subularia aquatica, 87 
Subterranean Trefoil. 114 
Succory, 189 

Sulphur- wort Dropwort, 146 
Summer Lady’s-Tresses, 281 

Snowflake, 294 

Sun Spurge. 256, PI. 64 
Sundew. Long-leaved, 139 

, Narrow-leaved. 139 

- — , Round -leaved, 139, 

PI. 25 

Sundew Family, 138 
Sweet Briar, 129 

Gale. 260 

Violet. 92, PI. 9 

Symphytum officinale, 217, 
PI. 52 

tuberosum, 217 


Tall Melilot, 114. PI. 16 
TAMARICACEAE, 102 
Tamarisk, 102, PI. 13 
Tamarisk Family, 102 
Tamarix gallica, 102, PI. 13 
Tamus communis, 295. PI. 75 
Tanacetum vulgare, 174, PI. 36 
Tansy. 174. PI. 36 
Taraxacum officinale, i86. 

PI. 40 

Tare. Common, 119 

, Slender, no 

Teasel. Small, 162 

. Wild. 162. PI. 32 

Teasel Family, 161 
Technical terms. Glossary of, 
J9 

Teucrium scorodonia, 242, 

Pi 60 


Thale Cress, 83 
Thalictrum alpinum, 66 

flavum, 66, PI. 1 

— niajus, 66 

minus, 66 

Thesium humifusum, 255, 

PI. 64 

Thick-leaved Duckweed, 263 
PI. 66 

Thistle, Carline, 181, PI. 39 

, Melancholy, 181 

, Milk, 178, PI. 38 

, Musk, 179, PI. 38 

. Plume. Creeping, i8l 

, -, Dwarf, 180 

, . Meadow, 181 

■ , , Marsh, 1 8 1 

, . Spear, 179, PI. 38 

, Slender-flowered, 179 

. Star, 183 

, Welted. 179 

, Woolly-headed. 180, 

PI. 38 

Thlaspi alpestre, 87 

■ arvense, 87, PI. 7 
■ - perfoliatum, 87 

Thrift, 244, PI. 61 
Thrift Family, 243 
Thyme. Basil. 235, PI. 58 

. WUd. 234. PI. S 7 

Thvme-leaved Speedwell, 228 
THYMELAEACEAE, 254 
Thymus serpyllum, 234, PI. 57 
Timothy Grass. 305 
Toadflax, Bastard, 255, PI. 64 

, Ivy-leaved, 225, PI, 54 

, Round-leaved, 225 

. Sharp-pointed, 225 

. SmaJJ, 225 

. Yellow, 224, PI. 54 

Toothwort, 222, PI. 53 
Tormentil, 126 
Totter Grass, 307 
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Three-fingered Saxifrage. 136, 
PI. 24 

Throw-wax, 144 
TfUgopodott prciicftsis, 1831 

PI. 39 

Trailing St. John's Wort, 103 
Traveller’s Joy, 65. PI. i 
Treacle MusUrd. 84. Pi- 7 
Tree Mallow, 105. PI. 14 
Trefoil, Bird's-foot. 116. PI. 17 

, Greater Bird’s-foot. 

1 16 

. Hare's-foot. 116. PI. 17 

, Hop, 1 16. PI. 17 

. Marsh. 21 1 

, Rough Rigid. IIS 

. Soft Knotted. 115 

, Subterranean. 114 

Trientalis europata, 203, PI. 46 
Trifid Bur-Marigold, 170 
Trtfoliunt arvense, 116. PI. 17 
— campesire, 116, PI. 17 

/•’agt/erum, 11$ 

medtum, 1 1 5 

pratense, US* *7 

repens. 1 1 S 

scabrum, US 

striatum, 1 1 S 

subterranean, 114 

Trolhus europaeus, 72. PI. 3 
Tuberous Comfrey. 217 

Corydalis, 79 

Tufted Forget-mc-not, 216 

Loosestrife, 202 

Vetch. 1 1 8. PI. 18 

Tun-hoof. 236 

Tussilago far/ara. 175. it. 36 
Tutsan. 104 
Twayblade. 278 

, Lesser. 278 

Typha angusli/olia. 261 

latifolia, 260. PI. 65 

TYPliACEAE, 260 


Ulex europaeus, iii. Pi. IS 
Umbellate Hawkweed, 189 
VMBELLIFERAE, 140 
Unbranched Bur-reed. 261 
Upright CroNWoot, 68 

Mignonette. 90 

Sea Lavender. 244 

URTICACEAE. 259 
(Jtricularia intermedxa. 207 

minor. 207 

vulgaris, 206, PI. 48 

yarciniummyrtiUus, 195. PI- 44 

oxycoccos. 196 

uhginosum, 196 

vttis-idaea. 196 

Valerian, Cat's, t6o. PI. 3* 

Great, 160. PI. 32 

, Small Marsh, 161 

, Spur, t6o. PI. 3* 

Valerian Family, 159 
Valeriana dioica, 161 

officinalis, 160, PI. 3^ 

VALERIASACEAE, I59 

Valerianella olitoria. 161 
Various-leaved Pond-weed, 264 

Venus’s Looking-Glass, 195. 

PI. 43 

Verbascutn blattaria, 224 

lychnitis, 223 

nigrum. 223 

pulverulentum, 223 

thapsus. 223 

Verbena officinalis, 243, PI. 61 
VERBESACEAE. 243 
Vernal Grass. 304. Pl‘ 79 

Squill, 298 

V^fonica agresiis, 228 

anagallis, 229 

nmensis. 226 

beccabunga, 229 

— buxbaumii, 228 
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Veronica ehamaedrys, 227, 

^=*^55 

» ■ hederaefolia, 228 

— — ■■ montana, 228 

- officinalis, 228 

scutellata, 228 

serpyllifolia, 228 

Vervain, 243 
Vervain Family, 243 
Vetch, Bitter, 1 19 

, Bush, 1 18. PI. 19 

— — , Common, 119 

, Horseshoe, 117, PI. 18 

, Kidney, 117, PI. 18 

— — , Narrow-leaved, 119 

- , Rough-podded, 119 

, Spring, 1 19 

, Tufted, ri8, PI. x8 

, Wood, 1 19 

, Yellow, 1 19 

Vetchling, Meadow, 119 
— , Yellow, 120 
Vida angt*stifolia, 1 19 

- bithymica, 119 

cracca, 118, PI. z8 

" " - hirsuia, 1 19 

- lathyroides, 119 
Uuea, 1 19 

■ orobus, 119 
sativa, 1 19 

' ■ sepium, ti8, PI. 19 
- sylvatica, 1 1 9 

■ - tetrasperma, 1 19 
Vinca major. 208 

minor, 208, Pi. 48 

Viola canina, 92 

■ hirta, 92 

- odorata. 92, PI. 9 

- palxistris, 92 

- - rupestris, 92 

’ s> 7 trslris, 92 

- ■ tricolor, 93. PI. 9 

VIOLACEAE. 91 


Violet, Dog. 92 

. Hairy, 92 

, Marsh. 92 

, Sand, 92 

, Sweet, 92, PI. 9 

, Water, 200, Pi. 45 

, Wood. 92 

Violet Family, 91 
Violet Helleborine, 275 
Viper’s Bugloss, 214, PI, 51 
Virgin’s Bower, 65 
Viscum album, 154. PI. 29 


Wahlenbergia hederacea, 194, 
Pi. 43 

Wake-robin, 262 
Wall Bedstraw, 157 

Hawkweed, 189 

Lettuce, 185, PI. 40 

Pennywort, 134, PI. 23 

Pepper. 135 

SpeedweU, 228 

Wallflower. 80. PI. $ 
\VALLFLO^VER FAMILY, 79 
Water Avens. 122 

Bedstraw, 158 

Cress, 81. PI. 5 

Cro^x'foot, 70. PI. 2 

Dropwort, 145, PI, 26 

Figwort. 226 

- — -lily. White, 75 

, YeUow. 74. PI. 4 

Water-lily Family, 74 
Water Lobelia, 190. PI. 42 

Milfoil. 140, PI. 25 

Mint. 233. PI. S7 

Pepper, 254 

■ Pimpernel, 205 

■ " Plantain, 266, PI. 67 

■ Purslane. 133 

Ragwort. 177 

Soldier, 267, PI. 68 
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Water Speedwell. 229 

Stitchwort, 100 

Violet. 200, PI. 45 

Weasel-snout, 224, PI. 54 ^ 
Weather-glass. Poor man s. 

204 

W'eld, 90 

Welsh Poppy. 76. Pf- 4 
Welted ThisUe. 179 
W’hin. HI 

, Needle. 1 1 1 . Pi- * 5 

. Petty, 1 1 1 

White Archangel. 242 
■ — Bottle, 95 
- Byrony. 133. *3 

Campion, 97 

Dead-nettle, 242 

Fragrant Orchis. 289, 

Pi- 73 

Goosefoot. 248 

Helleborine. 277, Pi- o® 

Horchound, 238, Pi. 59 

-leaved Cinquefoil. 126 

I -man’s Foot, 245 

Melilot, 114 

Mullein. 223 

Mustard. 85 

— Vine, 65 

Water-lily. 75 

Whitlow-grass. 86 

. Hoary, 86 

Whorled Water Milfoil, 140 
Whortleberry. I 95 . Pi-M 

, Bog. 196 

WUd Apple. 129 
_ Basil. 236 

Cabbage. 85 

Carrot, 1 5 1 . Pf- 29 

Celery. 142. Pi- *6 

——Chamomile, 172 

Chervil. 149 

Hop. 259. Pi- ^5 

Hyacinth, 298 


Wild Madder. 1 56. Pi- 3 ® 

Mignonette. 90. Pi. 9 

Mustard, 84. Pi- 7 

Pansy. 93, Pi- 9 

— Parsnip. 148. Pi- 28 

Raspberry. 123 

Strawberr>’. 124. Pi- 20 

Teasel, 162. Pi. 32 

Thvme, 234. Pi- 57 

Willow. French, 130 

-Herb. Broa.- 1 -leafed. 13T 

, , Marsh, 131 

Rose - bay. 1 3 ®. 

' Pi. 27 

^ , Small tlowered. 131 

. Square-stalked, 131 
Willow-Herb Family, 129 
Windflower. 67. Pi ‘ 

Winter Cress, 80. Pi. 5 
Wintergreeo. Chickweed. 203, 
Pi. 46 

— . Intermediate, 199 

’ Round-leaved. 199 

’ Small-flowered, 198. 

Pi. 45 

Woad, 89, Pi- 8 
WoadwaxeQ, 112 
Wolffia amra. 263 
Wood Anemone. 67, PI. 1 

Avens, 122. Pi. 20 

Betony. 239 

Crane’s-bill. 108 

— Cudweed. 169 

Sage. 242. Pi. 60 

Sorrel. J09. Pi. 15 

Spurge, 256 

■ - Stichwort, 100 

Vetch, 1 19 

Violet. 92 
Woodbine. 155 
Woodland Loosestrife. 203 

Woodruff, 159. Pi- 3 * 

Woody Nightshade. 220 
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Woolly-headed Thistle, i8o, 

PI. 38 

Wormwood, Common, 175 

, Field. 175 

. Sea. 175 

Woundwort, Corn, 239 
— — , Downy, 239 

. Hedge. 239, PI. 59 

, Marsh, 239 

Wrest Harrow, 1 12 


Yam Family, 295 
Yarrow. 173. PI. 35 
Yellow Anemone. 67 

Archangel. 241, PI. 60 

— Darstia, 229 
• ■ Bird's-ncst, 199, PI. 45 


Yellow Centaury, ail 

Corydalis, 79 

Flag, 292, Frontispiece 

Loosestrife. 202. PI. 46 

Pea, 119, PI. 19 

— Pimpernel, 202, PI. 46 

Rattle, 230, PI. 56 

Sickle Medick, 1 13 

Toadflax, 224, PI. 54 

Vetch, 1 19 

Vetchling, 120 

— ■■ ■ W'ater-lily, 74, PI. 4 

— -wort, 2 1 1 , PI. 49 
Yellow-and-Rlue Scorpion- 

grass. 216 
Yur-nut, 149 


Zig-rag Clover, 115 
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Crosswort Family, «• Wallflowsr Family ■ 

Wood Sorrel Family . • • ' ' 

Small Rest-harrow ^ , 

Common Beaked Parsley, «« Beaked Parsley 

Composite Family. Daisy Family . 

Lesser Burdock, see Burdock 

Acrid Lettuce. Stinking Lettuce • 

Broad-leaved Centaury. Dwarf ' 

Fringed Water-lily. Round-leaved Bnckbcan 

Convolvulus Family. s« Bindweed Family . 
SmaU Bugloss. see Bugloss . • • • 

SoUnum Family. Nightshade Family - 

Black MuUcin. see Dark Mullein . 
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Clustered Dock, see Sharp Dock . 
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Iris Family, see Flag Family 
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Cyperus-Uke Sedge, «# False Cyperui . 
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